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GOOD story is told at the expense of 
E. C. Benedict. During the May 
flurry in stocks he was a passenger on 
a commuters’ train into the city over the 
New Haven Road. Mr. Benedict remem- 
bers faces well, but is rather weak at 
hitching the right name to the right face. 


He knew the man by sight who chatted ; 


with him about the market. 

“'Spose you're pretty busy on the floor 
of the Exchange now?” said Mr. Benedict, 
to show that he remembered the face of 
his companion. 

“ Fairly 
man. 

‘“‘Keeps one jumping these days, 
pose, though I must say I haven't been on 
the floor of the Exchange for some years 
now," said Mr. Benedict. 

“Pretty hustling times.”’ 

““ You're on the floor and up to your eyes 
in it, I suppose, with the market cavorting 
as it is,"’ continued Mr. Benedict. 

a Well, no; I don’t get on the floor my- 
self, but I'm pretty busy at times, busy 
enough te keep me out of mischief,’’ said 
the quiet one, who wouldn't reveal his 
Identity, and plainly enjoyed Mr. Bene- 
dict’s discomfiture. 

“TI take it you're looking after the office 
end of the business,’’ parried Mr. Benedict. 
“Well, it needs a good hand and a firm 
hand at the wheel these days. Reckon time 
doesn’t hang heavily on your hands now, 
does it?” 

“Not exactly; I usually get down two 
or three days each week and look 'em over, 
if I have time. Like to keep the run of the 
office a bit, you know.” 

And so they chatted on until the Grand 
Central Station was reached. Then Mr. 
Benedict rushed up to a man he did know, 
and said: ‘‘ For Heaven's sake, tell me who 
that man is over there. [-rode into town 
with him and can’t for the life of me think 
who it is.” 

“ That—why, 
said the friend. 

“The devil!’’ exclaimed Mr. Benedict: 

“ Not exactly; only Harriman,’’ was the 
laughing reply. 


so, fairly so," said the quiet 


I sup- 


that’s E. H. Harriman,” 
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W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., the other day got 
out of his fifteen-thousand-dollar German 
automobile, which is the pride of Newport, 
with a queer expression on his face. 

“Run into anybody?’’ queried a friend 
casually. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s expression expanded into 
a slow, full smile. 

“Well, ye-es—in a way,’’ he said. ‘“‘ The 
other day at a dinner I ran across an old 
bore of a fellow, who expressed the most 
ardent ambition to have a spin in my ‘ bub- 
ble.’ As I didn’t take any notice of his 
hints, my gentleman deliberately asked to 
be allowed to have a ride, to which I had 
to consent, as he was a friend of the family, 
you know, though'I made an inward vow to 
shake him up a bit. You see, he had never 
before been on an automobile. Well, I took 
him along to-day. I started at a quiet little 
skim, very prettily, taking care not to in- 
crease the speed gradually, as of course he 
would not then have felt it. But just when 
he was in the midst of an ecstatic eulogy 
on the ‘calm, even, floating motion of au- 
tomobiling ’ I turned on full speed and let 
the thing fly. He clung to the seat with 
his two hands, his eyes fairly shining and 
bulging with fear and excitement. 

“*How d'you like it?’ I asked, as the 
wind whirled his hat off. 

" “*Wh-why, he stammered between his 
puffings for breath, ‘my lad, I've just 
solved the problem of how to be happy 
though miserabfe!'”’ 

ee 

Most persons have an idea that Rear Ad- 
miral Robley D. Evans acquired his nick- 
name of “ Fighting Bob” from some gal- 
lant service in the navy. A naval officer 
who was a cadet at Annapolis when Evans 
became a cadet, tells this story of how he 
was christened. Along in 1859 and 1860 
there was a saloonkeeper named Robert D. 
Evans, who continually got drunk. Every 
time this happened, and it was several 
times a week, five or six policemen had to 
be called to carry the drunken chap to jail 
and he was dubbed “ Fighting Bob.”" So 
the minute a cadet appeared bearing the 
name of R. D. Evans, we fhickname was 
applied to him also, . er officers of the 
now Rear Admiral say that he got the 
luckiest nickname on record, 
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They were talking about Senator Platt 
on the porch of: the Oriental Hotel at 
Manhattan Beach the other evening when a 
man who has known him intimately for a 
number of years sald, “I have an immense 


> 


ever seen him get. Just then a charming 
but very ‘fresh’ young woman who had 
been calling on Mrs. Platt came noisily into 
the room to gush a good night to the Sena- 
tor, unmindful of the angry looks on the 
faces of the party. As easily gallant and 
as smiling as though at a lawn party the 
Senator rose to his feet as soon us he saw 
her, grasped her hand cordially, at the 
same time bidding her a polite good night. 
No one else had thought of rising when she 
entered the room, as they were all too 
much engrossed with what was in their 
minds. Thg Senator's suave politeness that 
prompted his act made an embarrassing 
silence in the room as the young woman 
went chattering away.” 
ee 

tev. Dr. Samuel McComb, until re- 
cently pastor of Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, is an excellent story teller. One 
of his anecdotes 1s that of a country clergy- 
man whose custom it was to read his ser- 
mons. One Sunday morning he forgot his 
manuscript. He determined to take his 
congregation into his confidence, and he 
accordingly announced: 

“My friends, this morning I have come 
without my sermon. So you must take 
what the Lord gives me. But to-night I 
will come better prepared.” 
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Frederick M. Potts, who writes statisti- 
cal things for English publications, was 
coming out of Astor Place the other day 
with a scowl on his face. 

‘What's up, Potts?” asked the writer. 

“ Bother me if it isn’t quite disgusting,” 
said he. “I have been at work on @ story 
about your bloomin’ way of making laws 
over here for a staid old sheet in Lanca- 
shire, and I've been getfing data from a 
file of THe New YorxK Times over at the 
Astor Library. I got on swimmingly those 
hot days when no one was about, but now 
that the herd can get around I have to get 
up and almost take my place in line to get 
at the files.” 

The writer, curious’ to see what could be 
the real cause of Mr. Potts’s discomfiture, 
went to the library and sought the South 
Hall, where current publications are kept. 
The file of THE NEw YorK Times, which 
extends from 1883 to the present time, and 
numbers many volumes, was scattered out 
over the tables, each with a reader, gen- 
erally making notes. When inquiry was 
made as to whether this was an unusual 
state of affairs, one of the librarians said 
that it was not, and that THe Times file 
had as'many readers as possibly any vol- 
ume in the library, due to many reasons, 
the chief of which was the accuracy of its 
dates and its reputation with lawyers for 
always printing the kernel of facts. 
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“You see that wheat fiela over there,”’ 
remarked J. J. Hill to a party of friends 
while speeding through the wheat belt of 
North Dakota the other day. ‘‘ How much 
do you suppose it will yield?" 

It was a fine-looking field as it appeared 
from the train, which was nearing a small 
station, and estimates were made all the 
way from fifteen to twenty-five bushels 
per acre, 

“No, you’re wrong," replied .the Great 
Northern President. ‘‘ That field is hardly 
worth cutting. You make the mistake of 
judging by appearances. That's the way 
half the crop estimates are made. It is 
the heads, not the straw, that fill the 
grain bins. Now I will show you,” and he 
ordered his special stopped for the party to 
alight. They went well into the field, and 
all except Mr. Hill were surprised to find 
but few kernels to a head, and many of 
these shriveled up. The stalks, while of 
good length, were almost white, a certain 
indication, as the railroad manager knew, 
of lost vitality and strength. Growth had 
been obtained at the expense of the heads 
and grain, . 

Further along Mr. Hill pointed out a num- 
ber of fields, giving his estimates of their 
ylelds at seven, ten, and twelve bushels 
per acre, never placing his figures higher. 
With him was. one of his subordinates 
whose duty is is to estimate the grain ton- 
nage and be able to say just how the crop 
is. progressing, and it was suspected by 
members of the party that Mr. Hill took 
this opportunity to teach him an object les- 
son, without condescending to instruct him 


« personally. 
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“If Admiral Dewey’s hosts of admirers 
could have seen him as I saw him one love- 
ly evening recently,” said a Portsmouth 
woman, “‘ they would love the man as sin- 
cerely as they commend the brave and far- 
sighted sea-fighter. 

“He stood on the broad piazza of the 
hotel at Little Harbor, where the memories 
of gallant Colonial days yet linger. He 
was talking with friends when a girl, still 
only a child, sald: ‘I wish I could speak 
to Admiral Dewey.’ A woman heard her 
and answered, ‘ You shall, and so shall all 
the children.’ They came, boys and girls, 
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fifty or more, Their pleasure, their pride 
as the Admiral greeted them you can well 
imagine, but only the French artist of the 
middle period of the nineteenth century 
could depict on canvas the grace, the win- 
ning courtesy of the Admiral’s attitude as 
he greeted them." 

“* But I am not surprised that the little 
ones. love’ him,”’ said another woman who 
was present. ‘ Portsmouth knows the man; 
the world only knows the hero.’ " 
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In the main hall of the stately home of 
the Hamilton Club of Paterson, N. J., is an 
elk’s head with a noble spread of antlers, 
and a gem of the taxidermist’s art. Behind 
its appearance there is a story. It was 
once an adornment of the almost feudal- 
like residence of Catholina Lambert, known 
as Belle-visto Castle, in the outskirts of 
Paterson. Mr. Lambert prides himself on 
a collection of paintings on which he has~ 
expended a fortune. A few years ago Mr. 
Lambert invited a party of friends in this 
elty, artists and critics, to inspect his col- 
jection. They did so, and while praising 
the paintings, many of them seemed to re- 
serve their most rapturous words Yor the 
elk’'s head, which had a prominent place in 
the castle. This annoyed the picture-loving 
owner. So the next morning at breakfast 
he commented, en famille, on the bad taste 
of his guests, and wound up his rather 
sneering comments by turning to his son 
and remarking: 

‘IT say, my son, take that elk's headdown 
to the club and make them a present of it. 
I don’t want it to disturb the peace of mind 
qf New York art-lovers. There may be 
some more of them out here some time!” 

© © 

Gowned in exquisite taste, almost regal 
in her bearing, Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
passes out of the United States Hotel at 
Saratoga on her way to the races. One 
Summer girl there sighed: ‘I would almost 
rather be one of Mrs. Mackay’s maids than 
some of the rhododendrons of the piazza,” 
she said, as she glanced at the wallflow- 
ers. ‘ Just think of it! The Mackays have 
three cottages here on the hotel grounds, 
and one of them is set apart for my lady's 
servants! Fancy having such a luxury just 
for one’s servants. Anf even some of the 
most assuming patrons of the house have 
to be satisfied with hall bedrooms on the 
ep story.” 
ial : © ¢ ¢ 

At the Army and Navy Club the other 
evening a group of officers were discussing 
the recent ‘difficulties of ex-Senator Chan- 
dler with Rear Admiral Evans. One of the 
officers, now retired, mentioned incident- 
ally the fact that Mr. Chandler, upon tak- 
ing up the navy portfolio, was not as fa- 
miliar with nautical matters as might be 
desired. 

Soon after taking hold of his official du- 
ties the Secretary had occasion to visit 
what was at the time one of the larger 
vessels of the navy. Upon the morning fol- 
lowing his arrival the commanding officer, 
after a brief exchange of greetings, said: 

‘“*Mr. Secretary, would you care to see 
the marines mustered on the quarterdeck? ”’ 

“ H'm,” replied the head of the depart- 
ment, so the story goes, “it seems to me 
that for.the Secretary of the Navy at least 
a half-dollar-deck should be provided.” 

eo 

All the trials of the dramatic profession 
do not beset the manager. The man who 
writes plays comes in for them as welf™ As 
A. E. Lancaster left the theatre a few days 
since, where a rehearsal of his new play, 
“The Forest Lovers,"’ had been in progress, 
he was approached by a young man of 
melancholy but gifted appearance, his lat- 
ter condition entirely due to the arrange- 
ment. of his hair. The young man was a 
stranger to Mr. Lancaster, but the play- 
wright was not an unfamiliar figure to the 
young man of gifted appearance. Upon 
being asked what ailed him, the young man 
said that he had genius. This affected Mr. 
Lancaster as if the young man had de- 
clared a beautiful case of smallpox. He 
said: 

“Well, young man, you know that’I am 
in no way to blame for it.” 

** No," replied the young man belligerent- 
ly, ‘‘ but I can tell you I have played Richard 
the Third so that after the dream scene I 
was in such a condition it took four men 
to hold me.”’ 

“And had you arranged with any one to 
hold the audience, young man?’ asked the 
writer of plays, stonily. 

“ The audience didn't ——."" And then the 
young man felt there was something wrong 
and went away. 
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Charles Battell Loomis recently gave a 
lecture in a little church in Scotch Plains, 
where he makes his home. The subject of 
his lecture was “ American Humor.”’ After 
the author had quoted from and criticised 
several so-called American humorists, and 
had eulogized a few that pleased him well, 
he drew to the close of his lecture by read- 
ing what he called “ several bits of really 
exquisite humor.” When the lecture was 
over, and the author was on his way 
home, a friend who had accompanied him 
asked interestedly: 

“By the way, Loomis, who was the au- 
thor of those last few bits you gave?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said the author, 


lowering his voice confidentially, ‘‘ I've re- 
ceived so many contrary criticisms on my 
‘wit’ that I was anxious to know whether 
I really had any or not. I decided to put 
it to a test. Those last few bits, which 
sent our rural friends into spasms of laugh- 
ter, were ‘ poor things, but mine own!’ ” 

© ® 
day Richard Harding 
was asked by a vivacious hostess to tell 
some story about the Spanish-American 
war that was funny and not gloomy, “ for," 
said she, “‘there must have very 
many amusing incidents also.”’ 

“ Well,’ said the young author reflective- 
ly, “of course no great tragedy com- 
plete without its element of comedy. I re- 
member particularly one little incident in 
the crudely fixed up hospital tent in Si- 
boney, which despite its pathos was so 
droll as to bring a smile to even the faces 
of the boys on the stretchers. There wag 
one young fellow who had laid up 
with a bad case of fever. He was a big; 
raw-boned, overgrown fellow, came from 
‘Cincy,’ he said, and as he tossed about 
from side to side, he kept telling me that 
he was restless as a wildéat, tired of being 
chained to a blank cot, sick of being cod- 
died like a baby, the smell of disinfectants 
made him iller; he was aching not from 
fever, but from a longing to get out inte 
the air with the boys and be in the fight. 

‘“*Can’t you get the doctor to let me 
out, Mr. Davis?’ he begged pathetically. 

“*T'll do what I can,’ I said, and as the 
doctor happened to be passing I called him 
over and put the matter before him. 

“* Nonsense!’ he exclaimed. ‘Just look 
at him. Is he fit—now, is he? Look at 
that face, will you—red and blotched with 
fever. He's in no condition to get out.’ 

“The boy had gradually raised himself 
eagerly on to his elbow, but as the doctor 
finished speaking his head fell back hopes 
lessly. 

“Fever! Red!’ he cried querulouge, ‘I 
paint, doctor! It’s just paint, I tell , 

ee 

Mark Twain recently sent the following 
letter to Andrew Carnegie: 

My Dear Carnegie: I see by the papery 
that you are prosperous. I want to get @ 
Lymn book; it costs six shillings. If yag, 
send me this hymn book I will bless you, 
God will bless you, and it will do a great 
deal of good. Yours truly, ps 

MARK TWAIN. 

P. 8.—Don't send me the hymn book; 

send me the six shillmgs. 
@® oS 

“J. Brisben Walker has one of the most 
adventurous natures of any man of im- 
portance I know,’’ said Harvey Wells of 
Denver, who is at the Savoy. ‘“ When 
Walker was remaking a mile or so of river 
front in Denver that he later turned into 
a fine park, a sudden rise of the Platte 
washed away a lot of things, including the 
ground from under a stable on the im- 
provement Walker was making. When 
Walker came on the scene to look over the 
damage done a horse that had been in the 
stable was half submerged, and in danger 
of being smothered in the quicksand and 
rolling mud that the angry .waters made 
of the half-prepared new ground. Walker 
asked several men to go and help the horse. 
When tHey refused he started laying planks 
along the treacherous ground, just as they 
do to get drowning persons from-out an 
icy river. In a short time hé was in a po- 
sition where a false step meant an even 
chance for life or death. He got both the 
horse and himself out of the scrape. Then 
he turned around and discharged every 
man on the job, and wound up by giving 
the horse away.” 
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The other Davis 


been 


is 


been 
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John Hare says there is wit as well: as 
wisdom in silence, and tells a story to 
prove it. 

W. 8. Gilbert has the reputation of living 
much for his own convenience, and he does 
not always find it convenient to be enter- 
taining to others. And again, he has his 
cynical moments. He had one of them at 
dinner one night when the company was a 
peculiarly notable one. Toole and Irving, 
F. C, Burnand, then editor of Punch; Hare, 
Gilbert, and several women of artistic fame 
were all about the board. 


Gilbert and Hare sat together. The merri- . 


ment was in ‘full swing and Gilbert had sat 

by, somewhat bored with the chatter about 

him, in which he seemed to have no part. 

His mood was cynical. Indigestion is no 

stranger to him. After a time he leaned 

over to Hare and said: “ Presently I shall 

pretend to whisper something to you, and 

you must laugh tremendously—don't you’, 
fail, now, Hare." 

Hare nodded. Presently Gilbert leaned 
near him and moved his lips. Immediately * 
Hare burst out laughing. The company at 
the other end of the table ceased to chat- 
ter and looked Iinquiringly at Hare and 
Gilbert, neither of whom seemed to notice 
any attention on the part of the others. 
The company presently began to enjoy 
itself in an exclusive manner again. Again 
Gilbert leaned over to Hare and appeared 
to have whispered to him. Again Hare 
laughed —laughed loudly, convulsively. 
ee the other guests became silent with 

urlosity and looked at the men. This 


manoeuvre was repeated a third time 





know they never ge 
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A few days ago a party of Washington 
people were out on a yachting trip. Dur- 
ing the day the daughter of a prominent 
Senator found herself next to a modest, 
quiet-looking young man, who seemed a 
stranger to most of the party, and whose 
name she had not quite heard. In some 
way or other their conversation frem the 
ordinary chitchat and small! talk that new 
acquaintances usually begin on Wad drifted 
into politics, and the young girl found her- 
self soon smartly quarreling with the young 
man on the subject of Admiral Dewey, for 
whom she seemed to feel immense disdain, 
Possibly sharpened by the fact that her 
companion took a directly opposite point of 
view, contradicted her constantly, and even 
stood up for what she considered the Ad- 
miral’s most glaring defects. Finally in 
sheer exasperation she left his side, and, 
crossing to the hostess of the yacht, said 
in a thoroughly impatient voice: 

“Who on earth is that stupid man I’ve 
been talking to?” 

“ Stupid!"’ said her hostess. “Why, I 
never found him so. He's rather.quiet and 
unassuming, but never stupid, indeed.” 

“Oh, well,” said the girl, “he has such 
a slavish adoration and admiration for the 
redoubtable Admiral Dewey.” 

“ Well, and why shouldn’t he have?” ex- 
claimed the other lady, “and the Admiral 
his own father!” 
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Though John Arbuckle, the millionaire 
coffee merchant, who has lately promul- 
gated his practical philanthropy of the 
floating hotels, has an apt tale with which 
to adorn every happening, he does not ‘rely 
entirely on memory to furnish his conversa- 
tion. He has a well-worn leather note- 
book, fitting into his vest pocket, in which 
he records all his humorous stories, and a 
glance through it at an opportune moment 
gives his memory sufficient jog to afford 
his auditors an evening’s entertainment. 
Whenever he hears a good story it is added 
to his store, and he has rather a novel way 
of keeping it in mind. He instantly jots it 
down on his cuff, and at his leisure preserves 
it in his notebook. He may very often be 
found writing a lengthy story aH the way 
around the cuff. Then to the onlookers’ 
surprise he calmly replaces it on his wrist 
to await the advent of another tale worthy 
of a place in his collection. 
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F. Q. Barstow of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Standard Oil Company has 
a remarkable fondness for fresh fish. The 
other afternoon he selected a particularly 
fresh and tempting-looking fellow at a 
Washington Market stand for his dinner, 
had it wrapped up, and, boarding the train 
for South Orange, settled himself in a seat 
and began to read the afternoon paper. 
Shortly after a laboring man took a seat 
in the car, his garments reeking with the 
odor of an offal‘ heap at which he had been 
working. The scent reached the nostrils of 
Mr. Barstow, whose first thought was of 
his recent purchase. Looking about him to 
see that none of his friends was watch- 
ing, he hastily placed the paper containing 
the fish to his nose. Appearing satisfied, 
he replaced the package in his hap and 
continued reading. The odor was still 
manifest. Without further ado, he reached 
for the package, while still appearing en- 
grossed in reading, raised it quietly to the 
window of the car, and dropped it to the 
ground. When he réached South Orange 
three of his neighbors left the train with 
him. One of them remarked to another: 

* Did you observe what a disagreeable 
odor that laboring man in the car had 
about him?” 

* Really,” 
“I thought there was 
about it.” 

“ By the way, what was it you dropped 
from the window so suddenly, Barstow?”’ 
asked the third. 

Mr. Barstow agreed to be one of a party 
of four at a quiet little dinner the follow- 
ing day, with the understanding that it 
should go no further, but it leaked out in 
some mysterious way. 
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Judge William E. Werner of the Court of 
Appeals recently related the alleged ex- 
perience of a prominent country lawyer, 
who, becoming nettled at the ruling of a 
Judge, picked up his hat and started to 
walk out of the courtroom. He was halted 
by the Court with the inquiry: “ Are you 
trying to express your contempt for the 
Court?” 

“No, your Honor,” was the reply. i 
am trying to conceal it.” . 

@? 

The conviction of Wardman Bissert and 
his testimony on the witness stand recalled 
to Acting Mayor Guggenheimer another ex- 
tortion case. “I remember when Mr. Mac- 
Gregor was in charge of the Building De- 
pariment,"’ said Mr. Guggenheimer, “ that 
an Inspector was charged with extorting 
$100 from a builder. When the man was 
called to tell his side of the story he said 
that he saw the man take something and 
roll it up In a very small ball between his 
thumb and first finger and flip it up in the 
air. 

*** What became of it after it was flipped 
in the air I don’t know," was the innocent 
way this official explained. In some ways 
it is a more ingenious statement than ‘I 
don’t recollect.’ "’ 

© @ 


F. Aug. Helnze, the millionaire copper 
miner of Butte, Mont., who recently sued 
Mr. Saloman of New Jersey for a Panama 
hat, around which was developed quite a 


remarked the one addressed, 
the odor of fish 


“ boys,” as she calls the Chi 
while she is away during the hot weather. 
A little attention helps to hold their inter- 
est in the school during the seAson while 
teachers are few and the work lags. So 
through the Summer she writes to different 
scholars occasionally, and they. respond. 
To one of them she sent recently a Iiitle 
picture of herself in her country surround- 
ings, taken by an amateur photographer in 
the family. It was warmly appreciated, 
and the young Chinaman wrote his thanks 
immediately, concluding his enthusiastic 
note with, “I feel like to shake hands. 
Oh, how smile it is!” 
ee 

One of the more prominent down-town 
Government officials, who is regarded by 
his friends as destined to rank as an asso- 
ciate of the “ mute and inglorious Miltons ” 
because of his’ unwillingness to sign his 
name to his numerous squibs:' in verse, 
“turned out” the following fragment last 
week, after reading the account of the 
naval battle at Santiago by the “ greatest 
living historian "’: 


Who was it shattered Spain’s waning power? 
Who won the fight that glorious day? 

Why—Evans, safe in his conning tower, 
And Sampson, miles and miles ‘away. 
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In view of reports that a certain Consul 
had been talking indiscreetly, a Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondent visited Act- 
ing Secretary of State Adee and asked him 
what were the rules that applied to the 
case of overtakative Consuls. 

“TIT can’t give the Consular ruies off- 
hand,”’ replied Mr. Adee. 

“Can't you give the gist of them, so far 
as they draw the line between what sort of 
talk is permissible and what is not?” 

“Oh, yes, I can do that,” replied Mr. 
Adee. “The rules governing Consuls in 
their relations to the people of the nations 
to whom they are accredited may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


If_wisdom'’s ways you'd surely seek, 
Five things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
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The huge elk’s head, with its six-pronged 
antlers, that had fer so long had a place of 
prominence in the office of Flower & Co., 
has had‘to retire to obscurity, thanks to 
the marksmanship of United States Senator 
Spooner of Wisconsin. Frederick 8: Flower 
of that firm is a friend of the Senator, as 
was the late ex-Governor Flower, founder 
of the firm. So when Senator Spooner shot 
an elk at Jackson's Hole, Wyoming, with 
seven prongs on the antlers he had the head 
mounted, and has sent it to Mr. Flower. 
The Spooner elk now occupies the place of 
honor in the room where bulls and bears of 
the Street prepare for their lamb-hunting 
expeditions. 
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Lawyer Robert Christy continues to go 
about the streets of Washington these 
Summer days with a budget of epigrams to 
unload upon any chance acquaintance. 
“No,” he said the other day, ‘I’m not so 
heavy as I once was. To keep his flesh a 
man should be without nerves and pos- 
sessed of a good bank account. While 1 
am no longer fat, I reflect with satisfac- 
tion ypon the fact that undertakers are 
getting rich attending to the last needs of 
the robust men who never had any but 
their last illness, and had that too early. I 
have never been without some trouble that 
required nursing, and I have outlived many 
patterns of physical perfection.” 

©? 


“Speaking of curious willis,’ said the 
Georgian, ‘‘ the will of Col. W. H. Jackson 
of Athens, Ga., a member of one of the 
best-known families In our State, provided 
that a massive oak tree that he owned, 
around which he had played and which he 
had been taught to love as a child and later 
as a man, should, in the language of the 
document, ‘have entire possession of it- 
self and of all land within eight feet of it 
on all sides.’ No one ever contested his 
will, and the oak still stands as its own 
owner.” 

@@ © 

J. Howard Klein is just back from China, 
where he learned among other interesting 
things, that Li Hung Chang owns at least 
60 per cent. of the stock of the pawn bro- 
kerage business of the Flowery Kingdom, 
which is controlled by the Government. 
“The old man so loves the glitter of pre- 
cious stones,’ said an American merchant 
who has had much to do with Li, “ that, 
feeble as he is and uncomfortable as, it 
may be for him to travel, he will go quite 
a distance to appraise a stock of jewels that 
some potentate may have offered as collat- 
eral for a ‘loan,’ which generally means a 
couple of million taels or thereabouts."’ 

ee 

Winfield Scott Stratton of Colorado 
Springs, Col, who discovered the Inde- 
pendence Mine, in Cripple Creek, and sold 
it for some $10,000,000, is probably the rich- 
est carpenter in the world. But he is still a 
carpenter, belongs to a carpenters’ union, 
and takes an active interest in its affairs. 
When he. goes to the meetings he always 
wears an ordinary journeyman’s hat. 


.rows now are. 


The Extinct 
Passenger Pigeon 
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HE Hon. Charles T. Dunning of Goshen, 
" ex-Chief Clerk of the New York State 
Senate, has a fine collection of mount- 
ed specimens of birds, and among them is 
one of a bird that is to-day extinct, so far 
as any one has been able to discover, al- 
though less than fifteen years ago it was 
abundant on this continent and to the peo- 
ple of this State was as familiar as spar- 
Its disappearance came as 
suddenly, one might say, as the snuffing 
out of a candle. One day in 1889 these birds 
were apparently as numerous as they had 
ever been within the memory of man. The 
next day they had disappeared, and no one 
has seen or heard positively anything of 
them since, 

This bird was the wild or passenger 
pigeon, which was the wonder of natural- 
ists from the earliest discovery of America. 
It was found nowhere else but on this con- 
tinent and was not infrequently the main- 
stay of the pioneer backwoods settler and 
for time out of mind a source of great 
pleasure and profit to the spottsman and 
pothunter and snarer. . 

Audubon advanced the theory that the 
wild pigeons formed one great colony. This 
seemed to be borne out by the fact that 
sometimes in one part of the coufitry they 
would cover an area of woods more than 
ten miles square for their nesting and roost- 
ing places, while they would be seen in other 
parts of the country simply as isolated 
flocks on swift wing, all flying in the di- 
rection of the great nesting ground. But 
while the wild pigeons might have been one 
great colony of birds, they usually drranged 
to nest in several great divisions in differ- 
ent parts of the country—the beech woods 
of New York and Pennsylvania, Canada 
and Northern Michigan being their favor- 
ite resorts—according to the condition of 
the feeding grounds. : 

Proximity to beech woods was the chosen 
spot always for the annual pigeon roosts. 
One of the greatest of these was in Sulli- 
van County, this State, and the beech 
woods of the adjacent Counties of Wayne 
and Pike in Pennsylvania, not more than 
100 miles from New York City. The last 
appearance of any wild pigeons as far east 
as that, however, was in 1876, when they 
occupied the beech woods by the million. 
They never nested east of the Allegheny 
River after that, but in the hemlock and 
beech forests of Cattaraugus County, in 
this State, and Pennsylvania counties south 
of it they roosted and nested as late as 
1886. 


What must have been the main body of 
the great continental colony of wild 
pigeons took possession of the forest 
of Northwestern Pennsylvania, in Forest, 
Warren, and McKean Counties, in 1880, 
when it filled not less than ten square 
miles of that beech and hemlock wilder- 
ness. That locality was ever a favorite 
resort for the pigeons, the thousands of 
acres of beech that were scattered among 
the areas of pine and hemlock affording 
the necessary food condition, and the big 
adjacent woods the nesting and roosting 
places. This was the case when the first 
settlers entered that wilderness, more than 
a century ago, and, until the pigeons so 
mysteriously and suddenly disappeared, 
there never had been a year within the 
memory of any one in that region in which 
at least one large portion of the great body 
did not roost there, unless the beech nut 
crop was a failure. The main colony itself 
filled these woods in 1867, 1868, 1871, 1878, 
and 1880. So important a factor were these 
birds in the economy of Western Pennsyl- 
vania that their disappearance came to the 
backwoodsmen and professional netters of 
the birds as a blow almost as severe as the 
disappearance of the woods themselves 
would have been. 


The beech tree is uncertain in its yield 
of nuts, and seldom bears well two years 
in succession. When the trees are in full 
bearing in a beech forest, thousands upon 
thousands of bushels of the nuts fall to 
the ground after the frosts of Autumn 
have touched the burs. The nuts are cov- 
ered by the falling leaves, and the whole 
mass of this, which is called “ shack” in 
‘backwoods homenclature, is buried deep be- 
neath the succeeding snows of Winter. The 
soundness and sweetness of the beech nuts 
are thus preserved, and on the approach 
of Spring the wild pigeons were wont to 
seek the backwoods to feed on the nuts 
lying thus from the season before, and at 
the same time to make nests and hatch 
their young in the neighboring pine or 
hemlock woods. The condition of the nut 
crop, so old woodsmen declare, was learned 
the previous Fall by the birds, flocks of 
scouting pigeons visiting the woods for that 
purpose on their flight southward, and 
guiding the colony the following Spring to 
the localities where the conditions had 
been found favorable. 

As soon as a colony of wild pigeons was 
settled in its roosting place the mating of 
the birds began. The cooing of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of pigeons in the 
roost during the courting period was kept 
up constantly for three days. It was the 
love note of the males. A “ tom”’ pigeon, 
as the male was called, selected the hen 
he favored, and wooed her. If another 
*“tom’’ sought her for his mate, a fight 
between the rivals was sure to follow, and 
it was always a fierce one and to a finish. 
The hen pigeon In dispute would perch on 
a limb near by while the fight was go- 
ing on, and went with the victor. She had 


‘roosting place 


no other maté during nesting 
lost 
the 


if her mate should be or 
mained a widow. 

The nest building of wi 
rude and done hastily. The 
gathered a few sticks and the hen fash- 
foned them into a rough and almost 
nest on the bough of a tree. A single tree 
would frequently contain 200 or more nests, 
and the weight of the nests and the brood- 
ing hens would often split large limbs from 
the tree, and send them crashing to the 
ground. Each nest contained two eggs. 
Thirteen days was the hatching period, and 
the squabs were fed thirteen days by 
their “parents. Food was frequently car- 
ried fifty miles or more, for the nesting 
places were not the feeding places. By 
some mysterious process the food was 
changed to a milky substance in the old 
bird’s crop during the flight homeward. 
This the young birds would extract by 
thrusting their beaks into the old one’s 
open mouth and into the crop. 

At the age of thirteen days the squabs 
would be as fat as balls of butter, and were 
then left to themselves by their parents. 
These nesting places were known as pigeon 
cities, and the woods would be filled with 
squab hunters, both white people and In- 
dians, from the Cattaraugus and other res- 
ervations in New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania, some camps comprising scores of 
tents and cabins. The squab hunters sought 
the nesting places so as to be on hap 
when the squabs were fully fattened and 
yet unable to take wing. The young pigeons 
were jarred from the insecure nests by 
using heavy timbers as battering rams 
against the trees, the shock sending the 
helpless. squabs to the ground like chest- 
nuts out of their burrs. Squabs that were 
not thus disturbed in the nests would tum- 
ble out themselves when the old ones ceased 
feeding them, and the woods would often be 
full of the comijcal-looking birds, stumbling 
and staggering about like tipsy men, to be 
scooped up by the thousand by the squab- 
bers, who cured them as venison is 
‘jerked’ and shipped them to market on 
rafts and by packing in on horses. ‘ 

A famous pigeon and squab gatherer of 
Western Pennsylvania was Larry Lyman of 
Potter County, whose camp employed doz- 
ens of men and women every Spring. He 
alone cured and shipped annually over 600 
barrels of squabs to the Pittsburg market. 
They were worth from $10 to $15 a barrel, 
Old wild pigeons were shot and snared by 
the hundred thousand, many of them by 
professional snarers, who supplied the de- 
mand for pigeons for shooting clubs all 
over the country, the wild pigeon being 
superior to all others for trap shooting. 

Each pair of wild pigeons hatched three 
broods during the nesting season, which 
often began early in March. After the 
three broods were hatched the eolony broke 
up and separated and betook themselves to 
various parts of the country in flocks that 
would be seen in flight here and there 
from late in the Spring until Fall. In No- 
vember they gathered together again and 
sought a common home in the South for 
the Winter. 

In spite of all the destruction that weath- 
er, netters, gunners, squabbers, hawks, 
crows, and other persistent enemies of the 
wild pigeon worked in a pigeon roost, it 
was evident that more pigeons would leave 
the woods when the colony broke up than 
enter:d it at the beginning of nesting. In 
‘the pigeon year of 1880 the birds began to 
arrive in the woods as early as February, 
and for two weeks there was a ceaseless 
influx. The snow was still deep, but the 
pigeons swept down upon it by the millions, 
and by the movement of their countless 
wings uncovered the buried beechnuts. Un-' 
told thousands of the birds perished from 
cold and starvation during the early days 
of the roost. As long as that roost lasted, 
which was until the last of April, the pig- 
eons were slaughtered and snared by thou- 
sands of hunters and netters, not only by 
day, but by night, and the squabs that were 
taken were beyong computation, yet it is 
the testimony of those who participated in 
the onslaughts on the colony during those 
three months that there were more pigeons 
in the woods when the colony abandoned 
them than when the birds came in. This 
remarkable fact was noticeable invariably 
at all pigeon roosts, so that the theory 
that the wild pigeon has become extinct, 
like the buffalo, through ruthless slaugh- 
-ter, will not hold. Moreover, that theory is 
overthrown by the fact that on the last 
appearance of the wild pigeon, in 1889, 
which was in the forests of Northern Mich- 
igan, the colony was fully as large as it 
had ever been known to be in that favorite 
roosting and nesting place of the mysteri- 
ous bird. They left the Michigan forests at 
the end of the nesting time that year, 
just as they had left them time and time 
again, but they never returned to that 
nor to any other roosting 
place they had been known to frequent as 
long as the memory of man could recall, 
and they have never been seen or heard of 
since. Where did they go? No one knows, 
nor has any one been able to advance any 
satisfactory theory to explain their sudden 
and mysterious passing. 

ED MOTT. 


Should Be Congenial. 
“TI have not much luck with Miss Edith— 
she’s about as cold as the North Pole.” 
“So! I should think you'd get on fa- 
mousty then, for you're about as awkward 
as a polar bear.” 
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The Men 
of the 
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Broadway Squad 


Who They Are and What They Do. 
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T WAS at Twenty-third Street where 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway join it and 
make a never-ending hubble and bub- 

ble and. boiling confusion. 

“ Officer, have you seen my dog? He is 
a perfectly white fox terrier and wears a 
handsome gold and black collar. He 
jumped from my carriage a few moments 
ago while I was shopping and my coach- 
man says he came this way. Now, won't 
you see if you can find him, please?” 

“Very sorry, ma'am, but I can't ledve 
here; I didn’t see him around here, though, 
and you'd better get one of those flower 
boys to hunt him up for you.” 

“Well, I think it’s a great shame you 
won't help me find him. I'd like to know 
what policemen are for, anyway.’ With 
an expression of disgust the searcher for 
the dog turned away angrily and was 
helped out-of the maze of horses and car- 
riages that had formed while the conver- 
sation was iy progress. 

* Now, wouldn't that jar you?” asked big 
John Day, the policeman to whom the re- 
quests had been made by an elaborately 
gowned, middle-aged, matronly-looking 
woman with red hair. “It's dollars to 
doughnuts she'll report me as soon as she 
gets time. But we're used to those kind 
of things, and it don’t worry me like it 
used to when I[ first came down here.”’ 
one of the tallest of the 
men who compose that spectacular and 
much-written-about branch of the New 
York police force known as the Broadway 
Squad. Naturally, too, he one of the 
most even-tempered, agile, and alert of the 
fifty-six men of the squad, else how 
would he have been able to withstand 
the varying storms’ of this sort and 
others that for five years have been beat- 
ing about him in the heart of one of the 
most conspicuous spots on the earth's sur- 
face? 


Day is police- 


is 


This, however, is not to be a panegyric 
of Day. He has been used only as an in- 
troductory figure from which to proceed 
on down the line to the Produce Ex- 
change, at Beaver Street and Broadway, to 
the last post covered by the Broadway 
Squad. 

The recent introduction of the three- 
platoon system did not affect the Broad- 
way Squad, of which there are two di- 
visions. The lower one extends from the 
Produce Exchange north to Fourteenth 
Street. The men in this division report at 
the Tenth Precinct on Macdougal Street, 
over which Capt. Foody, one of the recently 
appointed Captains, presides. The mem- 
bers are looked after day by day by 
Roundsman Peter Prial. The upper di- 
vision extends from Fourteenth Street to 
Forty-second Street. The men of this 
division report at the West Thirtieth Street 
Station, where Capt. Flood presides at 
present, and the Roundsman is Harry Gra- 
ham. Police scandals barely affect these 
Stalwart fellows, who have to be the 
Ppossessors of many qualifications to fill 
a place on the squad, and they are gen- 
erally immune from the many shakeups 
and shifts that occur in the Police De- 
partment, The patrolmen go on post at 
8:30 in the morning, and remain on till 
any time from 5:30 till 6:30 in the after- 
noon, with an hour off at noon in which 
to eat luncheon and stretch on a chair 
for a slight rest from the back-breaking 
espionage and shift step that mark the 
day’s work of every member of the squad. 
The men are on duty six days in the week, 
and on an average four Sundays in a year. 
There are several posts that have to be 
covered every Sunday, the more important 
of them being at the Chambers, Cortlandt, 
and Fourteenth Street corners. The duty 
is divided in a way which gives cvery 
man an equal number of Sundays off. 
With this exception there are few things 
to make the berth of the squad man an 
enviable one. , 


Such a request as that quoted in the in- 
troductory paragraph is a fair sample of 
the hundreds that are made to the Broad- 
way Squad men every day. In addition to 
keeping an eye open in every direction for 
careless drivers, preoccupied pedestrians, 
lone children, or Uncle Ike and the folks 
from the country who may become panic- 
stricken in the din of the car gongs and 
the startling ‘‘ Yee-up-yee " of drivers that 
dominates in the din of the main artery of 
the metropolis, they must be walking di- 
rectories and animated encyclopedias of the 
city’s sights. 


There is a peculiarly close touch existing 
in the chain of men extending gqver the 
several miles of ground they cover, and if 
John Caulfield at Beaver Street has some- 
thing of interest to impart to his fellows, 
it will be passed along the line in such a 
fashion that every soul on the squad will 
know it, and the man at Forty-second 
Street will be familiar with it in about the 
same time it would take to convey the in- 
formation to him over the telegraph wires, 
if the usual procedure of ‘sending messages 
were used. ° 


Broadway Squad men are a peculiar and 
rather exclusive set of policemen with their 
own characteristic gossip and jests, their 
nicknames and stories about each other 
and of the people they serve. They never 
make an arrest if they can reasonably and 
without defiance of regulations avoid it. 
They have friends in every walk of life 


branch of business that lines 
Broadway. They are the confessors of hun- 
dreds; mediators in the quarrels of the 
street gamin, and frequently pose as San- 
dows or herculean prodigies, using their 
ponderous muscles to lift a wagon out of 
a “block” that the progress of commerce 
may not be impeded. They have few ene- 
mies and encounter some queer experiences. 


Next to Day, at Twenty-third Street, one 
of the best-known men of the squad is 
‘“ Big’. Pfeiffer, whose post is at Four- 
teenth Street and Broadway, and the gory 
record of that corner would doubtless be 
doubly as large as it is were it not for 
the watchfulness and strong arms of 
Pfeiffer, who says he never had an interest- 
ing thing happen since he “down 
here.”’ But there are those who tell about 
handsome gold something in a velvet 
that came to him through the mail 
from a young woman who was pulled out 
from under the very claws of a cable car, 
as they used to swing pitilessly around that 
corner, and the one who did the pulling 
was Pfeiffer. There are several thousand 
shop girls who have to cross this corner 
twice a day, and many of them are sure 
that Pfeiffer is mistaken when he .says 
nothing interesting ever happened since he 
has been there. Hairbreadth escapes and 
rescues almost heroic are but monotonous 
commonplaces with him, and he doesn't 
know what “ nerves'"’ mean. 


At Prince Street, 


and every 
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in addition to looking 
after the general interest of the public, 
“Gus" Pracht shares the self-imposed 
duty of looking after the eccentric, mer- 
chant, Charles Broadway Rouss, with 
“ Billy '’ Benkler, whose post is at Spring 
Street. Rouss, who has been so much writ- 
ten about, and who is blind, is frequently 
bothered by ‘“‘cranks” of almost every 
type, who lie in wait for him when he ap- 
pears on the street. As he is considered a 
“city sight’ by the morbidly curious, 
there is generally a chance to evince some- 
thing more than routine intelligence on the 
part of these two men, who see to it that 
the old merchant is not harassed from 
time to time. In speaking of Pracht, his 
associates refer to him as the “Jolly 
Schmier,’’ owing partly to his good nature 
and partly to an inordinate love for cer- 
tain cheeses, which a prominent Broadway 
merchant regularly sends him every Christ- 
mas as a reward for any Ittle courtesies 
he may have been shown during the year. 


At Canal Street, where a jam of’ trucks 
can congest traffic for miles to every point 
of the compass, Henry Klomberg, John 
Donnelly, and Louis Kurtz are very much 
to the traffic of that part of the city what 
thé men who handle the switch levers in 
the signal towers of a big railroad are to 
its traffic. It is business with them all day 
long and there are few side lights to their 
wearingly monotonous daily routine. 


There are few persons who regularly ride 
up and down on Broadway who do not 
know either by sight or reputation the big 
uniformed man at Walker Street, who is 
jocosely called ‘* The Terrible Turk "” by his 
associates, owing to the immense mustaches 
he wears, and which are really a sight to 
hold the average eye in wonder. His name 
is John McLaughlin, and he is rated “ Al° 
both by the department and the business 
men in the vicinity where he stands every 
day. 

At Worth Street “Tom” Harrigan is 
kept busy directing persons who throng the 
vicinity of the wholesale dry goods district 
and who, for the most part, are strangers 
to that part of the city at least. Harrigan 
has been at his present place but a com- 
paratively short time, yet he is referred to 
as “The Dry Goods Directory,” a title 
which comes to him from his exact knowl- 
edge of the location of the myriad of busi- 
nesg houses in that line of trade. Before 
he became a policeman, Harrigan was the 
foreman on a dock over on West Street. 
His employer was a little man. Harrigan 
did not like something his employer did 
and he felt impelled to kf@& him for it. But 
as the man weighed but*142 pounds and 
Harrigan weighed 246, he decided to vent 
his feelings by writing some verse about 
him. In this he caricatured his employer 
so successfully that he was discharged. So- 
he drifted to the police force. 


At Warren Street huge, rawzboned, sun- 
browned “ Pat” Giblin looks after the 
folks from Brooklyn who come across City 
Hall Park to take the up-town cars. He 
has a speaking acquaintance with as many 
people @ a successful and popular politi- 
cian. He is particularly popular with and 
known to practically all the Judges, law- 
yers, and others who have business in the 
courts and municipal offices near by, and 
who go to find help and inspiration for 
work in the things liquid sold in a fa 
mous Warren Street establishment. 


At Dey Street William Roberts has a 
busy time of it every day keeping the nar- 
row street clear as a result of the jam of 
cars that so frequently occurs, and inci- 
dentally in aiding men like George J. Gould, 
of many interests besides polo, or Henry 
Hard of the Chatham National Bank ‘to 
get across Broadway quickly when: they 
are on some hurried business errand. The 
Western Union Building is at Dey Street 
and Broadway, George Gould and his 
brothers, Edwin, Howard, and Frank, have 
offices in this building, and they have oc- 


casion to pass and repass Robefts many 
times a day when they are in town. Rob- 
erts pays them the compliment of saying 
that they are the “ pleasantest millionaires 
he knows."" When asked if it was true 
that he had a speaking acquaintance with 
Russell Sage, who passes this corner fre- 
quently, he said, ‘‘ There’s nothing in it.” 
His tone was peculiarly pitched that 
his meaning was somewhat ambiguous. 

At Cedar Street, by the big Equitable Life 
Bullding, James McDermott and John 
Barry took to it that nothing happens to 
the millionaires who constantly pass and 
repass at this point. McDermott says they 
are so thick there that one couldn't reach 
out a hand at any time of day between 9 
in the morning and 5 in the evening, with- 
out touching one. McDermott has been at 
this point for years, and the heads of such 
banking houses as Kountze Brothers and 
the Laniers look on him as one of the parts 
of a day. August Belmont took the trouble 
to write a complimentary letter to the de- 
partment about McDermott at one time, 
prompted thereto by a sentiment aroused 
by a little act of McDermott in lifting a 
lame dog out of a hole. Mr. Belmont has a 
high place in McDermott’s estimation. The 
office of ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant is in this 
vicinity, and Barry says that if men who 
the power to have them “ broke,” 
such’ as the Messrs. Grant and Belmont 
have, were as fault-finding and touchy as 
the average obscure person, who perpetual- 


so 


have 
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ly kicks, the department would have to be 
putting new policemen at work there every 
bay 

At the corner of Wall Street and Broad- 
way William Tyndall most of his 
time looking after strangers who come 
down to “‘rubber at Trinity Church,” as 
he puts it. The average New Yorker who 
does business near this corner is so swift 
that he doesn’t need any help. At least 
that’s what Tyndall says 

Cornelius O'Keefe, at Rector Street, has 
a bit record as a man who knows a 
green-goods man as soon as he sees him. 

The three-platoon system made a change 
in the hours of “ Billy’ Powers, the hand- 
some young officer, who, while not of it, 
worked on practically the same schedule 
as the Broadway Squad. For years Pow- 
ers has looked after the peace and safety 
of the public at the corner of Broad and 
Wall Streets. Just opposite is the office 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, from where, 
more than once since Mr. Morgan has be- 
come so prominent in public affairs, he has 
had to chase a crowd of the always curi- 
ous that collect whenever Mr. Morgan is 
at the desk in his outer office. The Worms- 
ers, James R. Keene, and many more of 
the men whose names are familiar to the 
reading world have had occasion to use 
Powers's services more than once. In the 
future Edward Frizzell, who wears a half 
dozen stripes on his sleeve, will share the 
post with Powers. 
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PANAMA A TRYING PLACE FOR FLIRTATIONS 


NE of the passengers who arrived here 
the other day on a steamship from 
Colon, United States of Colombia, 

was a young American, a native of one of 
the Southern Statess While he was spend- 
ing a week with friends in this city he was 
continually plied with questions about the 
revolution on the Isthmus of Panama. 


“Oh, that wasn’t the reason I left there,” 
he said, when they began to interrogate 
him. ‘In Panama, where I was staying, 
we used to hear about fighting, but it was 
so far off that we didn’t worry about it. 
The absurd customs of the Colombians were 
bothered me and other fellows who 
had come from the States. Why, I was 
actually about to be thrashed by an old 
fellow because I called on his niece once a 
month for half the year. He said I couldn't 
come to the house any more unless I want- 
ed to marry her.” 

It seems that the young Southerner, be- 
fore he went to Colombia, was in the habit 
of visiting his girl friends as often as he 
liked, just as most young Southerners do— 
perhaps as often as three times a week or 
even very day. But when he went to 
Panama he found that young girls at their 
homes were treated as though they were 
novices of a convent. For a Colombian 
youth to visit his sweetheart was an un- 
heard of thing, unless he had already been 
selected as a fitting husband for the 
daughter of the family by her parents, and 
even then his calls at her home were far 
between, and the mother or older sister or 
dignified aunt always saw to it that the 
two lovers could not get in a word in pri- 
vate. Their conversation was formal and 
in the presence of at least one member of 
the family. ‘ 

“TIT had letters of introduction to some 
prominent men down there," said the South- 
erner from the isthmus. “But most of 
them, although they treated me courteous- 
ly, asked me to dine with them at their 
club, and appeared to think I was not al- 
together bad, never thought of inviting me 
to call at their homes. This I thought at 
first was very peculiar, but soon I was in- 
structed as to the native customs by those 
who had been in Panama for a long time 
and had gotten used to things there. 


“ All would have gone well after that, as 
I had decided it.was no use for me to think 
of feminine society until I should return 
home again, but unfortunately an old Co- 
lombian merchant took a sort of fancy to 
me and informed me one day that he had 
half a mind to have me come to see his 
daught@rs. He remarked that he had lived 
in the States, that he understood the cus- 
tomes I had been used to, and that this was 
the reason he would make an exception in 
my favor. The young men of Panama, he 
said, should not come in his house at all— 
unless one of them happened to become en- 
gaged to his daughter. 

“This was fine, I thought. It didn’t take 
me more than two days to find the way to 
the old gentleman's home, and there he in. 
troduced me to his two daughters, the 
nicest girls you ever saw. They could talk 
English a little, and it was evident to my 
mistaken mind that life on the isthmus 
was going to be much more enjoyable after 
that than it had been before. Yet, in view 
of warnings I received from some of my 
friends, I didn't rush things a bit, only pay- 
ing my visits once every month, or perhaps 
as many as three times in a period of two 
months. 


“ After a while I learned that a young 
chap in Panama, a native, was very much 
infatuated with one of the girls, although 
he hadn't ever spoken to her in his life. He 
wasn't permitted, of course, to come to the 
house, the only men having that privilege 
being myself and a fellow who was engaged 
to marry the other daughter. One day I 
received a letter from the lovesick Colom- 
bian, stating that he heard I was his rival 
and that he wanted to ‘settle the matter.’ 
I wrote back that he was much mistaken. 
Meanwhile I was told by the girl and her 
people that this chap was perpetually loaf- 
ing around the street in front of the house, 
looking at the window of his inamorata. 


what 


When she went out for a walk with her- 


mother he would dart around corners so as 
to see her passing by him at least a dozen 


times during the afternoon. He never at- 
tempted to speak, but she was annoyed at 
his behavior. 


“The old gentleman sent me a note at the 
end of six months, asking that I come to 
his office to him about an important 
matter. I went. He said I had been com- 
ing to his house rather frequently. I re- 
minded him that I hadn't been there more 
than eight times in six months. He replied 
that he thought that number of visits re- 
markable for such a limited time. I recalled 
the fact that he had said he knew my cus- 
toms and had therefore invited me to call 
at his house. He remembered—yes, he had 
said that. But still he sure I had 
called too often, and besides his daughter 
had told him I had paid court to her. 

*** What?’ I said. 

*** Yes, she told me so,’ he repeated. 


see 


was 


““T couldn't tell him the young lady pre- 
varicated. It might have caused trouble. 
So I said she was surely mistaken. Then I 
reminded him that never in my life had I 
seen the girl alone, everything I ever said 
to her having been in the presence of some 
member of the family. Oh, that made no 
difference, he said. One could pay court, 
make love, and propose marriage in Pan- 
ama easily under those conditions, 

“On being pressed to explain how I had 
made love to his daughter, he said I had 
been seen standing in the street near the 
house, looking toward her window. She 
told him this It must be true. If I had 
done that, then I had made love.” That was 
all there was to it. Such being the case, it 
was improper that I should call ‘ so often’ 
at his house unless my ‘intentions’ were 
distinctly understood. He was very sorry, 
in view of my foreign ideas, that I hadn't 
understood the state of affairs. 

** Well, I told the old idiot what I thought 
of him. I didn’t go to see the girls any 
more. In love with them? Oh, no, of 
course not. But things were rather dull 
after that, you know, and the first chance 
| had to come back home I grabbed at it." 

Before the Southerner left Panama the 
daughter for whom he was supposed to 
have whiled away his hours on the street 
corners had become betrothed, but not to 
the youth who had been annoying her so 
“long. 

“She was a nice girl,”’ said the traveler 
from the isthmus, “but she had such a 
fool of a father. But they were all just 
alike on these matters of association be- 
tween the sexes. I just couldn’t stand 
such ways—that was all there was to, it— 
and I don’t see how any civilized citizen 
of this country could live down there.” 


Lovely Woman’s Placket Hole. 


“It's queer thing to me,"’ said the cynical 
bachelor, gazing steadfastly at the woman 
ahead of him, “ that lovely woman doesn’t 
know how to fix her dress behind. I dread 
the shirtwaist season, because it furnishes 
forth so many waists and skirts that have 
parted company. Can't they nail them to- 
. gether, if they won't stay any other way? 

“And then the placket hole, I believe 
they call it,’ he continued morosely, “I 
mean the opening in her skirt where she 
fastens it behind. Isn't there any way to 
fasten that, so that it will not gape for- 
lornly, displaying all sorts and conditions 
of petticoats? These various devices which 
the dressmakers put on to hold the thing 
together don't seem to work. If women 
want to go in for preaching and politics 
and all kinds of things, can’t they first 
find a way to fix the placket hole, so 
that whenever they endeavor to hold up 
their skirts the result will not be distress- 
ing?” 

The woman ahead of him turned around 
and looked at the cynical bachelor, and he 

. brought his leeture to a close. 


One on the Captain. 


Little Nephew—Say, uncle, do they call 
them cigarettes because they are little ci- 
gars? ; 

Capt.. Kelly (who is sensitive about his 
size)—I suppose-so, Johnny, 

Little Nephew—Then are you a Captain- 
ette because you are a little Captain? 





How Cripples 
Are Taught to 
Make a Living 


almost inevitably associated in the 

mind with the halt and the blind. 
There have been homes and charities es- 
tablished in the interests of the crippled 
and they have been legitimately cared for in 
one way and ancther; they have become 
prefessional “rounders” at the hospitals, 
until certain of them in large cities have 
become such familiar figures as applicants 
for admission to the hospitals that they 
are tabooed as recipients of charity. 

The best that many of them can do Is to 
beg, but for a year and a half there has 
been organized in New York City a class 
in several industrial schools for cripples 
only. Here the child, handicapped by the 
uselessness of a leg or arm, by blindness, 
spinal disease, or other infirmities, is 
taught to become self-supporting, helpful 
to their families, and made to view life with 
a clear and healthful vision, instead of with 
that bias of melancholy which belongs to 
the introspective mind, and to him who 
feels himself unfortunately marked. 

There are 10,000 of these unfortunates in 
the State of New York and 3,000 of them 
in the city. Most of these cripples have 
become maimed from tuberculous diseases. 

Those engaged in developing the abilities 
of these unfortunate children are chosen 
for their “infinite capacity for taking 
pains,”’ for their inventive faculty and gen- 
tleness. Inventive faculty is no.small fac- 
tor in awaking the interest and developing 
the healthy instincts of hundreds of chil- 
dren—many of them morally blind when 
they first come to the schools—and in de- 
vising ways and means of securing their 
attention until methodical thought has be- 
come familiar and possible to them. The 
remarkable instances of apparent degen- 
eracy vanishing upon the advent of oppor- 
tunity, are many. 

Perhaps the most pitiable truth in the 
lives of these unfortunate children is that 
revealed by the attitude of their parents 
toward them. With these poorest people 
life has become narrowed to a single point 
—the survival of the fittest. It is the 
preachment of their daily lives. This is so, 
partly from necessity, more because of the 
lack of the rsval ‘e.e7t in them. These 
people often seem to nold most cheaply all 
life but their own. When they have chil- 
dren their only right to existence seems 
to be to serve. If among those children 
one be crippled, requiring care and unable 
to give ga service in return, that child 
becomes a grievwus burden to the father 
and mother. This is so even under the cir- 
cumstances of ordinary. illness. 

an incident which occurred in the school 
at 533 East Sixteenth Street illustrated this 
in a painful way. Mothers who have a 
crippled child in ais school often call upon 
the officers for poenefits in a general as 
well as a specific way. Not long ago a 
mother came to one of the teachers and 
preferred a request that she be given some 
cod liver oil for her sick baby. The teacher 
assured her it would be given her, and 
made some sympathetic inquiries into the 
case. The mother began immediately to 
excuse herself for asking, help for so unim- 
portant a thing as a sick baby, and ex- 
plained that she had neglected to have the 
child's life insured or she would not troubie 
the teacher for the medicine. © 

“What?” asked the teacher. “If you 
had had his life insured do you mean that 
you would not have tried to save it?” 

“ Why, no," was the reply. ‘“‘ What would 
have been the use? But we let it go and 
now we must get it in better condition so 
that we can have it insured.” 

In such schools as the one referred to, 
and others like it, children with the use 
of but one hand are taught to sew; boys 
suffering from hip disease can use their 
hands, and use them expertly, if properly 
taught. Some of these develop ability as 
designers in iron work. There are those 
whose lower limbs are helpless, who have 
learned to support themselves by using the 
typewriter. One is to-day employed in a 
physician's office and addresses circulars 
and the like. One young girl who sup- 
posed herself to be helpless and entirely 
dependent upon charity has become an ex- 
pert flower maker and is supporting her- 
self and helping to suppert others. Though 
these schools have been organized but a 
short time much practical work of this 
kind has been done. One of the greatest 
obstacles those who are engaged in this 
splendid work encounter does not exist in 
the condition, mental or physical, of the 
pupil, but in the prejudices of healthy, 
whole men and women. 


One would not expect to see a typewriter, 
however expert, engaged in a _ broker's 
office, if the operator had one leg short- 
ened by disease and several of his fingers 
useless. Yet such a one with sufficient 
mental capacity has been taught to use a 
typewriting machine successfully. There 
is a uhiversal prejudice against the em- 
ploying of a cripple in public offices. Hence 
it is almost entirely a matter of individual 
influence which places these crippled pu- 
pils in positions which furnish them with 
a living. 

Several of the officers connected with 
these institutions are enthusiastic ‘ Settle- 
ment "' workers, and thus avenues for em- 
ployment are opened to these children 
which might not otherwise exist. There 


HH “aimost inevite and inefficiency are 


have been many methods contemplated by 
which this branch of the industrial school 
work could be developed and made vasier. 
It is not only the purpose of these schools 
to instruct the children, but to place them 
safely and helpfully when they have be- 
come capable of doing good work. 

Should there be any specific organization 
to furnish employment for these unfortu- 
nate people it would tend to make them 
marked for their infirmitiés. A’ bureau to 
secure “ employment for cripples "’ is some- 
thing to be avoided. This would speedily 
undo much work and gentle labor. 

There is a tendency among the crippled 
to make much of their infirmities. A new 
pupil enters the school. That new pupil's 
first means of cultivating acquaintance 
with his fellows is to describe with much 
particularity his physical misfortune. Thus 
it is soon known to the whole school how 
many operations the new pupil has under- 
gone, with how much fortitude he has cn- 
dured the operations, the benefit deriv<d, 
&c. He is much like the little girl whé, 
when told by her playmate that “‘ We have 
a piano at our house,’ proudly and emu- 
latively replied: ‘‘ Well, we have a funeral 
at ours.” ’ 

This tendency to discuss disease and to 
make themselves marks for pity and sym- 
pathetic exaltation is a part of disease 
which the teachers set about to combat at 
once, These children are taught imme- 
diately never to refer to their physical 
troubles; to make as little of them as pos- 
sible; not because these things may be re- 
pulsive to others, but because it is in bad 
taste to talk of one’s self. 

Some of these children have lived such 
pitiful, miserable, rayless lives, sitting 
alone day after day while all the family 
are occupied elsewhere, with nothing to 
contemplate but their own wretched and 
helpless condition, feeling themselves to 
be different in an unfortunate way from 
others; receiving only taunts from those 
who should be most tender; hurt by blows, 
withered by frowns and unkindness—some 
of these children have become so benumbed 
by circumstance that they enter the school 
practically as idiots. 

One boy afflicted with a tuberculous dis- 
ease of the knee seemed to present a hope- 
less proposition to his teachers. He ar- 
rived a half-senseless creature, with neither 
understanding nor good instinct. He rolled 
his head from side to side, he stumbled 
among the seats, and made uncouth noises 
like an animal. After weeks of painful ef- 
fort on the part of those who had him in 
charge, they pronounced him, among them- 
selves, a hopeless, helpless, degenerate, but 
in the face of the utmost discouragement 
the woman under whose charge the boy had 
been immediately placed continued in her 
effort to get a hole through his misunder- 
standing. “o-day this boy is the ablest, 
most helpful, most kindly, and energetic 
boy in the school. Here inventive genius 
on the part of the teacher was made use 
vf. Some mighty effort on her part aroused 
at lagt some slight mental response from 
this child, and after that the way was 
easy. His brain was all there, only he had 
not known it. 

The influence of the industrial classes is 
felt in the homes of these children. From 
being a thing to-be despised and misused 
because of his helplessness the cripple who 
has developed some ability for self-helpful- 
ness has become a thing to be more or less 
proud of. This is not so because of his 
growing usefulness, but because those who 
represent an idea of dignity in the minds 
of the parents have, taken an active inter- 
est in their children. The parents see the 
worthless thing become a valued member 
of society to certain representative people. 
Immediately he takes on a new aspect in 
the minds of his people. As the child be- 
comes self-respecting and self-supporting 
he commands a certain blind homage from 
those of his kind, who do not very well 
understand the quality so newly aroused 
in the child. 


Properly instructed, the helpless cripples 
learn to think of themselves as not unlike 
other people, because they have a quality 
common to the rest of humanity—the qual- 
ity of usefulness. This turning of the mind 
to extraneous things operates most favor- 
ably upon the physical health of the sub- 
ject. During their stay at school the chil- 
dren are constantly visited by competent 
nurses. Many are cripples who have been 
discharged from the hospitals as incurables, 
but this wise supervision and regular treat- 
ment, which fs of an alleviating character 
if not curative, has wrought a change for 
the better in them. Their pain and suffer- 
ing are relieved and they experience less 
exacerbation of the nerves and lose a cer- 
tain irritability which naturally belongs to 
their condition. 

An effort to introduce reforms of all 
kinds into their homes in an unobtrusive 
manner is made. Not long ago it was 
thought by one of the instructors that it 
would inculcate a certain carefulness and 
responsibility in these children ‘to have 
some simple banking arrangement in the 
school. There are,those who sometimes— 
very, very seldom—have  pé@nnies given 
them, or who have pennies earned, and she 
furnished the pupils with bankbooks. The 
children were to deposit their pennies with 
her and whenever they wanted to receive 


This method worked very well 
_Ume, until one day a little boy asked 
his pennies and she 


of that which was due him, but she thought 
it a good opportunity to make him appre- 
elate the worth of responsibility. The boy 
went home, and when he returned the next 
day his face bore marks of brutality. He 
seemed to be ill and complained, as he fre- 
quently had, of headache and nausea. She 
learned later that upon returning home 
without his pennies his drunken father 
and mother had beaten him and handled 
him severely. The child never told of this 
and endured his suffering as best he might. 
The stringency in the matter of bank- 
books has often since then been relaxed. 
The teacher would have given her salary 
to have spared the boy pain, and yet her 


tion to disband the classes and thus lessen 
the possibilities of misfortune to those en- 
gaged in helping crippled humanity to help 
itself, to find hope and relief from suffer- 
ing and the promise of happiness. 

“ DOLORES BACON. 


Proof of its Genuineness. 
Jenkins—Congratulate me, old chap; I’ve 
ured a real Panama hat. 
unt—How do you know it’s genuine? 
Jenkins—Why, the first week I wore it I 
was ill, and the doctor told me I had the 
Chagres fever. 


ABOUT WALL PAPERS. 


HIS is the season when every other wo- 
man’s fancy seriously turns to 
thoughts of wall paper, interior deco- 

rations, and those things which tend to 
put her house in order for the part of the 
year when she is a little more likely to be 
at home than any other. May is no longer 
the month for moving with the well-to-do, 
and Fall is the time for house decorating. 
The careful housewife in the Fall sets to 
work in earnest to get a new domicile and 
put into it the latest thoughts of the deco- 
rative artists who are doing better and bet- 
ter work here as well as abroad. 

In the country house also more and more 
work is done in the Fall as country house 
life develops. There are better faculties 


en until well over Christmas, and many 
families now live in the country during the 
Winter, coming up to town for only a few 
days of each week to take part in the 
pleasures of city life. 

The chambers of city houses are fur- 
nished much in the same way as those of 
the country houses, and dining rooms take 
the same papers, especially now that peo- 
ple are building more pretentious country 
houses which are only a shade less elegant, 
if that, than the city house. Not only is 
the designer of the wall papers of the best 
type of the present day an artist, but the 
man who handles the products of his skill 
is another, and discusses the merits of the 
respective designs as he would the quali- 
ties of a fine picture. Imported papers are 
just now the popular thing, and these are 
either English or French. One of the best 
specimens of the paper of to-day is by a 
recognized magazine artist, who had to go 
to France to get his design accepted. 


“Here,” says the artist in paper, “is « 
paper which would give the best results in 
an old Dutch farmhouse. There are the 
large yellow roses upon a strong lattice of 
pale green, which repeats the colors of the 
foliage. It is strong and effective in a 
long, low room, which it fills with light. 
It comes in other colors, and the red roses 
are as attractive in their way, but giving a 
different effect from the yellow. 


“The followers of William Morris are 
getting stronger every day, and the strong 
free curves of designs in paper show his 
influence. Here-is a design that is sug- 
gestive of the Beardsley yellow book. A 
trumpet lily pattern all in soft yellows. 
There are strong continuous curves, and 
the pattern is not broken if the paper is 
covered in any part. Such a paper is well 
adapted to halls where it is continued up 
into the upper storiés. It comes in other 
colors than the yellow, in shades of friar’s 
brown, the tones harmonizing and blending 
into each other; in reds and blues and 
greens. It is a comparatively inexpensive 
paper, the yellow selling for 90 cents a roll, 
and the other, combining different colors, 
at $1. 

“The verdure papers are soft and at- 
tractive. This French paper, hand-printed, 
is expensive, $4.50 a roll, with an effect 
only to be obtained by hand work. The 
softness of the coloring is delightful—the 
green of the foliage, the soft brown of the 
tree trunks, a gfay background, and a bit 
of the sky showing at intervals. 

“Here is an English paper, too, which 
is one of the prettiest chamber papers. It 
is called a ‘bird meadow’ pattern. There 
is a bird to heighten the meadow effect, 
with the green grass, red poppies, and yel- 
low background, that combine in a way to 
suit the artistic eye and feeling. 

“These new papers have a strong indi- 
viduality, but the colors are so well blended 
and the curves are so strong and graceful 
that they_are not aggressive. A “darker 
paper, which is good for a den or a library, 
has a bit of background showing, with a 
golden hue, which brings out the sweeping 
lines of the slate blue, combined with a 
darker blue, which form the conventiona!l- 
ized iris pattern, : 

“Rooms furnished tn bamboo, with a 
light Japanese effect, are something nearer 
the true Japanese than the heavily fur- 
nished dens hung with Japanese draperies 
and bronzes. For such there is a bright 
and cheerful paper, with wide blue stripes, 
leoking as if they had been transferred 
from the piece of blue china, and between 
them Japanese scenes, a stork standing in 
the water, low rocks of green, and in the 
background a brilliant red sun setting be- 
hind the mountains. 

“A replica of English chintz of 1840, with 
a pattern of clear cut flowers, has chintzes | 


for reaching the city, house parties are gi 


to match, and another quaint paper, also 
trees, a cock and his hen, gayly dressed in 
bird of paradise feathers. An attractive 
paper for country dining rooms with a 
wainscoting of dark wood has a rich design 
with a large peacock in green, poppies in 
soft red and mauve, and trees. It hag 
both tapestry and chintz to match. 

“Tapestry papers in deep, dull shades 
make an excellent background for old fur- 
niture. In two combinations of green and 
blue, with a design of iris and leaves, there 
are depths of tone which bring out all the 
beauties of old mahogany. There are a 
number. of such designs made by Grantil of 
Paris. 

“The foliage: papers are among the best 
for country halls and dining rooms—forest 
and hunting scenes in. large designs, but 
with free handling and a softness of color- 
ing. In one of thesd can be distinguished 
chestnut leaves and burrs, oak leaves and 
acorns, and among the trunks of the trees 
a man on horseback, the hounds before 
him, all in browns and greens. One has & 
mass of foliage and the moon shining on'a 
lake. There are delicate shadow tones, 
grays with pale mauve and soft greens, pa- 
pers which suggest the work of Puvis de 
Chavannes in the Boston library. These 
papers are good in halls, dining rooms, and 
libraries. 


“There is more of the strong freé hand 
work in the designs of A. Shand Kydd, and 
only by hand work could the. colors be 
blended as they are. His designs are boid 
and sweeping, representing the Morris idea. 
There are reds and greens, greens and 
blues and browns, startling combinations 
which only an artist could use. There is a 
melon pattern, the melon hardly discerni- 
ble, but the idea conventionalized, carried 
out in strong, free lines. The pineapple is 
used in the same way in green with a 
background of blue and again in a soft red 
toning down to a crushed strawberry. 
There is one design which has the tones 
of burnt leather and blends excellently with 
a dark wainscoting. 

‘“‘An Empire design in stripes of white, 
a pillar effect, with encircling wreaths, all 
in the white, has a combed background, 
the green combed before the pattern goes 
on to soften it. This. paper was first im- 
ported by Vanderbilt for his house at Scar- 
borough, where it was set in Wedgwood 
panels. ' 

‘One of the most expensive of the flow- 
ered papers cost $4.50 a roll, but the flow- 
ers upon the white glazed surface of the 
paper are so beautiful, the coloring ex< 
quisite, as to make it worth it. Roses pre- 
dominate in the basket which is the pro- 
nounced pattern of the paper, tendrils join 
the baskets, while a passion flower floats 
between. 

“A trellis paper which is used with ex- 
cellent effect has yellow roses, not very 
large, upon a siender green trellis. This 
effectively covers the ceiling and upper 
part of the room, coming down about the 
width of the paper, some twenty inches, 
at the top of the room, a pale green paper 
covering the walls below. With this de- 
sign of trellis paper and this shade of plain 
green the effect is charming; that of a del- 
icate arbor of roses; but if the paper is 
not of exactly the right shade it is atro- 
cious. With red roses it would be abomi- 
nable. 

“ Here is a green paper with an indis- 
tinct design that is a true green, one of the 
few that will stand ,artificial light. Not 
many people understand this. This is a 
green with considerable yellow in it, and 
at the same time it is not a yellow-green. 
Turn on the electricity and it is still a 
green; but take a beautiful green of an- 
other shade, no yellow in it, and see what 
happens.‘ It is everything that can be de- 
sired by daylight, but with electricity, the 
full blaze of the light on it, it is no longer 
green, but an ugly mud color. 

“Cartridge papers have not the vogue 
they once had. It is because they change 
in color. Hang a picture on the wall and 
remove it a few months later and you 
have the print of it on the wall. There Is 
in its place a paper with small hair lines 
on the foundation with fine lines plaiditig 
it off closely above, which has the effect 
of a plain paper. With blue lines the effect 
is given of a plain gray, Other shades are 
in dun tones, one a burlap color. 

“The boldly designed papers no longer 
call for a frieze, and other papers are fin- 
ished with a simple molding, and the ceil- 
ing, when covered, should have only @ 
plain, tinted paper over it.” 








Whereto should I disclose 
The gartering of her hose? 
-Skelton: Boke of Philip Sparrow. 


ROM the days when Perseus donned 
the “talaria,” or winged anklets of 
Mercury, as he set out to conquer the 

Gorgons, and on' his return delivered the 
beautiful Andromeda from the power of the 
sea monster sent out by Neptune to ravage 
the coasts of King Cepheus’s dominions, 
the early history of the garter has never 
seen light. Whether these winged anklets 
that Perseus borrowed from Mercury. to 
speed him on his mission were the first 
shown to man [ cannot pretend to tell, 
but in the history of dress the earliest 
records of the use of the garter point to 
its being derived from the custom of cross- 
ing the latchets or thongs of sandals over 
the foot and around as well as partly 
above the ankle, somewhat in the same 
manner as the talaria were fastened. This 
custom, which prevailed for years in Bible 
lands, was brought thence to Rome by 
conquering legions, that introduced it in 
turn into every country that they subdued. 
So, after all, the straps of Mercury's 
winged feet may have suggested the garter. 

It is just possible that for the origin of 
the garter, as such, we must turn to the 
bandlets of gold and other precious metals 
worn originally above the ankle or below 
the knee by the wemen of far Eastern 
lands, as well as by Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman ladies. Types of these-—some shown 
as if enameled—are frequently seen in the 
pictured history of these people. In their 
allegorical designs, teo, one can find them, 
and on the remaining walls of ruined Pom- 

“peli one may see the picture of a nereid 
with ankles encircled in bandlets of gold; 
but this is mere pictorial presentation. In 
the collection of antiquities at the British 
Museum, London, there are still extant 
several examples of chased bandlets in 
bronze, silver, and gold. 

Historic records throw no light as to 
whether the armillae, or armiets, which 
were worn both by men and women, were 
first introduced and came to be worn later 
as anklets, or whether the anklet was the 
pioneer of the articlé now seen only occa- 
sionally in another form, as the bracelet. 
It suffices to say that no matter which 
came first, there exists to-day in the public 
museums throughout the world an infinite 
variety of these bandlets, some even 
jeweled, with which the ladies of ancient 
times, and especially the Roman women, 
loved to adorn themselves. Beck, in treat- 
ing the garter, naively dismisses its origin 
in these words: ‘“ Necessity in this case 
must have been the mother of Invention, 
and garters are probably of the same date 
as the hose they kept up.”’ 

Exactly when the garter became a com- 
mon article of dress among English-speak- 
ing peoples is by no means certain. One 
of its earliest representations in use is 
found inthe collection. of manuscripts 
formed by Sir Richard Cotton, (Vespasian 
8,) which contains a portrait of the Anglo- 
Saxon King Edgar (966 A. D.) in the- regal 
dress of his time. Here we see the august 
monarch’s legs are ‘“ enswathed up to the 
knee in garters of gold,’ which are tied 
in a fancy knot at the top and terminate in 
hanging tassels. In another of the Cot- 
tonian manusoripts (Tiberius C. C.) King 
David is shown with cross-gartered legs 
piaying the harp. 

Cross-garftering was the most popular 
form of gartering among the common peo- 
ple of the Anglo-Saxon period, and in some 
countries it survived as late as the six- 
teenth century, notably among the French 
peasantry, ‘by whom it was shown in the 
form of a stocking bandage as lingette. 
In England it prevailed even to the dawn 
of the eighteenth century. Shakespeare 
mentions it several times in “ Twelfth 
Night ’"’ at Malvolio’s expense, whose cross- 
gartering Maria declares “most villain- 
ous; like a pedant that keeps a school in 
the church "'; and Barton holyday, who fol- 
lowed half a‘century later, refers to 

Some sharp, cross-gartered man, 

Whom their loud laugh might nickname Puritan. 
Then the Cavaliers threw gibes-at the com- 
mon pecple for their simple dress while 
they aff\ted small sash ribbons tied in 
bow-knots with heavy fringes at the knee. 
In some of the European mountain districts, 
as the Apennines, the cross-garter is still 
quite common, and is adhered to chiefly 
on account of the comfort it affords in 
mountaineering. 

The reign of the tasseled garter of gold 
which upheld Anglo-Saxon dignity was cut 
short by the introduction of leather or skin 
hose, which were bordered at the top in 
such a.manner as to remain in position 
without further need of support than the 
decorated border afforded. But fashion 
was as fickle then as now, and with the ad- 
vent of William the Conqueror the Anglo- 
Saxons returned to their first love, cross- 
gartering, which they used in various col- 
ors diagonally, and the popularity of which 
has been attributed by some writers to the 
practice of enswathing the legs in hay- 
bands during the cold weather. The multi- 
colored gartering introduced by the Nor- 
mans formed a striking contrast to the 
Duff-leather thongs of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Conqueror himself wore blue garters 
with gold tassels over bright red stockings. 

There was little or no change in the form 
of the stocking supporter for many years 
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after this, but a notable one was intro- 
duced under the chivalrous Edward III. 
that has survived to this day. It was in 
this reign that the circular embroidered 
garter, with buckle fastening, displaced the 
cross-gartering of the Anglo-Saxons among 
nearly all classes. It was worn in plain 
view by the men of the time, so that the 
embroidery might be seen to the best ad- 
vantage, 

To the lucky accident that permitted the 
Countess of Salisbury to let her garter fall 
at a Court ball, as she danced with her 
sovereign liege, the flower of England's 
knighthood owes the existence of its order 
to-day. The story of the King's gallan- 
try as he picked up the dainty thjng and 
tied it around his own leg has often been 
told, and the ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
attributed to him, and which survives as 
the motto of the Order of the Garter, has 
the merit of stamping authenticity on an 
act of gallantry worthy of the days of 
chivalry in which he flourished, and ac- 
counts for its presence on the blue ribbon 
of to-day. Another story of the institu- 
tion of this now world-famed decoration, 
which is certainly not borne out by any of 
its modern attributes, is that at the siege 
of Acre, Richard I. tied thongs of blue 
leather around the legs of some of his offi- 
cers and men to distinguish them from the 
rest of his army as his own personal body- 
guard, These men, says Rastel in his 
chronicle, became known thereafter as the 
“Knyghtes of the Blew-thonge.” 

Another tradition concerning the famous 
order is that it was founded by the English 


King in memory of the battle of Crecy, at ! 


which it has been claimed he gave the sig- 
nal for battle by hoisting his garter at the 
point of a lance. It is difficult to say 
which of these stories presents the most 
reliable source for the Order of the Garter; 
the first certainly has the merit of account- 
ing for the motto which is overlooked by 
the others. 

But the foundation of the order had also 
{ll effects if the “ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man" is to be credited, for in his satire he 
denounced the Franciscan friars for their 
luxury in dress. 


Francis had his brethren 
Barefoot to walk; 

Now have they buckled shoes, 
Lest they hurt their heels; 
And hose in hard weather, 
Fastened at the ankle. 


In the fifteenth ceniury the price of 
garters was high, and ‘‘a garter of rudde 
{probably the equivalent of red] richly 
wroght with silk and gold cost no less than 
18s., or about $4.50 in our modern money. 
But as the purchasing power of money has 
generally been conceded to have 
greater then than now, it is almost impos- 
sible to estimate accurately the cost. 

According to Smith's ‘“ Ancient Costume 
in England,"’ the garter of Scottish royalty 
under James I. was a metal chain having 
a pendent loop through which the toes of 
the crackowes, or long-toed shoes thea 
worn, were drawn in wet weather. 

When James VI. of Scotland became 
King James I. of England it was customary 
for men to wear small silk sashes as garters 
at the knee. These were edged with lace 
and tied in large bows. 

Extravagance in dress at this time, espe- 
cially in England, received the attention 
of Parliament, that tried to control it by 
legislation, but to little purpose. Even 
later things did not improve, for according 
to John Stubbes, the lawyer martyr, who 
was deprived of his hand for writing a 
pamphlet opposing the marriage of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Duke of Anjou, described 
the garter of the Tudor period as ‘“ some- 
tyme interlaced with gold and _ silver 
threads, as is wonderful to beholde.”’ But 
not all men wore them then, for Peacham 
Says that the Earl of Leicester wore long 
stockings without garters, a fashion fol- 
lowed by those ‘“‘ who had the handsomest 
leg.” 

Just as to-day there are garters and 
garters, 60 it was in the fifteenth century, 
and the price rose or fell in accordance 
with the quality used. Thus, according to 
an inventory of Thomas Passmore of Rich- 
mond, England, eight yards of gartering 
were valued at tenpence; another inventory 
taken in 1578 places the value of four pairs 
of garters at 2s. and six peirs at 18d. 
Evidently the latter were of inferior quali- 
ty. When the home product sold cheaply 
French garters seem to have been highly 
prized, for they were valued at 20d. a 
pair, while those of other makes sold for 
prices ranging from 3s. 4d. to Ss. 4d. a 
dozen. As a matter of fact, every dozen 
French garters was appraised as imports 
as much as £3. But this may have been 
due to the fact that they were made of 
silk instead of worsted, which were sold 
for much less. 

Of Venetian hose, Stubbes, in his “ Anato- 
mie of Abuses,” issued in 1583, says “ they 
reach beneath the knee to the gartering 
place of the legge, where they are tied 
finely with slike points or some such like, 
and laid on with rows of lace or gardes."" 

Competition to show appreciation of a 
mistreas’s favor must indeed have been 
keen in ‘the age of chivairy, for the poets 
sing that garters were worn in the helmet 
as favors. Thus sang Deayton of the bat- 
tle ef Acincourt: * : 4 
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One wore his mistress’s garter, one her glove, 
And he a lock of his dear Lady's haire, 

And he her colours whom he did most love; 
There was not one but did some favour wear. 
Garters of taffeta were introduced in 

1539 and became more elaborate as the 

years rolled by, until John Taylor, ‘ The 

Water Poet,’ who, although an ardent 

Royalist, disagreed with the spirit of ex- 

travagance in dress which prevailed 

among the courtiers in the stormy days 
when Cromwell ruled his ngtive land, con- 
demned those who wore 
A farm in shoe-strings edged with gold; 
And spangled garters worth a copyhold. 

But garters were not so dear then, for 
there is preserved in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum a bill dated 1547 for clothing supplied 
to Peter Martyr and Bernardus Ochin, of 
which one item reads, ‘‘ Two payer of gar- 
ters of sylke ryband, 2s. 6d.’"—a sum which, 
considered from the modern purchasing 
power of money, is exceedingly modest. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century 
the country towns of England were com- 
pletely overrun with city fashions, which 
the village cronies deplored -and the gos- 
sips tattled about. Here is a characteristic 
dialogue of the time: 

When we were maids (quoth one of them) 
Was no such new-found pride, 

They wore they shoes of ease, now of 
An inch-broad-cerked high. 

Black kersey stockings, worsted now, 
Yea, silk of youthful’st dye; 

Garters of Hst, but now of silk, 
Some edged deep with gold; 

With costlier toys, for coarser times, 
Than used perhaps of old. 

And the gossips were right, for the garter 

had become a narrow scarf tied in a bow 

at the knee, and was embellished with 
pendants of rich point lace, or was made 
of puffed ribbons tied at the side in a large 
rosette. Then it was a costly article, ob- 
trusively worn, and provoked Friar Bacon 
to sigh for the return of the days 

When roses in the garden grew, 

And now in ribbons on a shoe; 

Now ribbon-roses take such place 

* That garden-roses want their grace. 
Several quaint customs concerning gar- 

ters have been in vogue at different periods. 
One, which was followed as late as the 
last century, was the ceremony of re- 
moving a bride's garter that its ribbon and 
favor, which for this occasion was made 
pretty full, might be divided among the 
guests at the wedding and worn by them 
as a boutonniére in honor of the bride. 

Andther, popular.among the simple peas- 
antry of those lands of picturesque cos- 
tumes where the short skirt enhances the 
charm of the native dress, was competitive, 
and led to the award of a prize to the young 
gallant who was most delicate and dex- 
terous in detaching a garter from a coun- 
try lassie’s knee and replacing it in the 
shortest time. The competition generally 
took place on a public holiday at the vil- 
lage fair, and helped to develop the chival- 
rous side of the nature of the lads of, the 
neighborhood. The garter used on this oc- 
ecasion consisted of several narrow, braided 
ribbons which each competitor had to wind 
around, tie, and finish off in a rosette. 
the matrons of the village, each of 
whom, no doubt, had stood in turn as 
model of the village lads of bygone years, 
came to see fair play and act as judges. 

Yet another custom, the origin of which 
it is difficult to see, was that of “ giving 
the garter.” Oddly enough, in former days 
this was a sign of displeasure and the 
equivalent, apparently, of the more modern 


| practice of dismissing any one by “ giving 


him the mitten.’ It has been claimed that 
this practice was symbolic of administering 
punishment by striking the legs with a 
cord. To me the two are irreconcilable, 
but, after all, autre temps, autre moeurs. 

As has already been pointed out, the gar- 
ter was not always a concealed accessory 
to dress. Indeed, as it developed in the 
beauty of its embroidery, the elegance of 
its engraving, or the wealth of its decora- 
tion with precious stones, it became a 
veritable ornament, and ladies even deigned 
to wear it publicly in such a manner as 
it might be seen without giving any offense 
to their sense of nieety and refinement. 
At such a time the necessary Adjuncts of 
the riding dress were richly embroidered 
stockings supported by bejeweled garters. 
There was less prudery then, and therefore 
less indelicacy, and ‘“ Hont soit qui mal y 
pense "’ was as much a motto of the com- 
mon people as of the great. 

Under Louis XIV. and_ his successor 
chased garters of gold, fitted with diamond 
buckles, were worn only by the wealthier 
classes, and even men took to wearing 
them to support the silk stockings which 
their luxury loving. period made indispensa- 
ble articles of dress. But in England, then, 
the Puritan ladies were almost as fastidi- 
ous in their tastes, so far as the dress of 
their admirers was concerned, as are our 
young women toward their beaus to-day. 
Fairholt relates that a handsome Cavalier 
who wished to woo a Puritan maiden was 
greatly distressed because she found 
My stockings light, my garters tied too long, 
My gloves perfumed, and had a scent too strong. 

As to the costliness of these taseled bows, 
it is said that in 1672 Louise de Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, attended a fancy 
dress ball held at Whitehall Palace attired 
in male costume and wore a belt and gar- 
ters which cost her nearly #4. At this time 
ladies wore embroidered on their garters 
“the armorial bearings of their house, Some- 
times a motto or some design expressing 
a tender sentiment replaced the family 
erest, but in each case a dainty buckle of 
some precious metal, in filigree, or set with 
gems, and otherwise decorated, finished 
off the band. No wonder that in the ‘' Re- 
ceipt for Modern Dress,” published in 1753, 
we find ladies of the period advised to 
Make your petticoats short, that a loop eight 

yards wide, 
May decently show how your garters are tied. 

Nowadays the garter ie seldom seen in 


public. Men no longer wear them, and oute 
side of theatrical circles, where the ingénue 
still dotes on jeweled buckles and fancy 
rosettes, its name is seldom heard. Yet it 
is to be found in many collections, showing 
that at one time or another it was deemed 
a work of art worthy of preservation. The 
examples that survived the ages have, it 
is true, been worn by great ladies, or by 
women with influence at Court, such as the 
renowned Nell Gwynne of the Merry Mon- 
arch’s time. These are easily identified by 
‘the family of their fair owners, 
which are embroidered upon them. 

The bandlet silk or gold doomed, 
Already it being replaced by a more 
hygienic and less artistic substitute, which 
it is almost safe to predict will never be 
preserved as a model of modern art. 

FRANK H. VIZETELLY. 
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A Husband Trust in Jersey. 
never quite 
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as hard as now. In the aristocratic 
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suburbs of Englewood, where the yellow- 
wheeled vehicles congregate at the station 
to meet papa or mamma or brother; where 
the spindle legs the young man com- 
muter surrounded by golf socks are very 
much in evidence; where hoary heads of 
families have fled to enjoy mosquitoes and 
other rural joys, and to give the young 
folks a chance to conduct themselves in 
their characteristically balf-baked manner, 
there in Englewood lies the superlative of* 
all these things, and the first letters of its 
name are |. S. O. A. H., which being inter- 
preted means the In Search of a Husband 
Club. 

The fascinating young woman of Engle- 
wood discovered that Amalgamation, 
Cotperation and Organization are the thing. 
In the first place these things sound 

labory,”" and Heaven knows it is a la- 
borious matter for some women to acquire 
husbands. A sort of man-trust has pre- 
sented possibilities to the feminine New 
Jersey mind. Not too much trust, of course, 
just enough to get a cinch on a man 
and to make him an honorary member for 
life. This club is properly officered, and 
is conducted on business principles. 
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Before this season ihe club has adjourned 
during the Summer months, because a hvi 
Summer and a hot club were likely to make 
a hot town beyond endurance. But, owing 
the extraordinary success of the club 
or to the desperation of its members, the 
club is now working overtime, and is doing 
business at the same old stand all the Sum- 
mer. 

The methods of 
sufficiently feminine 
into its precincts once in a while, even 
though its courtships may be conducted 
parliamentarily, and according to Hoyle. 

Several inducements are offered the man 
who shall consent to marry a club member. 
The club assists him to establish his house- 
hold by giving to the girl pianos, clocks, 
baby carriages, chiffoniers, and the like. 
Besides these things he, of course, gets the 
girl. 

The last girl to marry from the club will 
receive a vase, and upon it will be inscribed 
the names of all the members who have 
gone before. It something to receive 
such a trophy, but it has its disadvantages, 
too. It will nail the member to the matrt- 
monial cross as the last of the batch. It 
is suspected that ‘there “ain't going to be 
no last." 
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For a long time the purpose of the club 
was not known to the men of Englewood. 
Unsuspecting men were invited to ‘“ just 
come in and look on.”” They came, not 
knowing precisely what they were to look 
upon. Incidentally, not knowing whither 
were they drifting, nor how to be happy 
though single, those who came to look 
remained to propose, and three of the club's 
members got married. This meant success 
enough to warrant the continued existence 
of the club. Three in three years is a good 
showing—under some circumstances. With- 
out the club such a thing might net have 
happened to them in ten years—perhaps 
never. 

One member of the club naively sets 
forth the club's purposes and methods 
thus: “ There just didn’t seem to be any 
way of letting the men know about us. I 
mean there was no way of letting them 
khow we wanted to be married. Women 
are doing all kinds of things to help men 
nowadays, and so-we just thought it would 
be a splendid plan—and it was. Three of 
us have got married because we organized, 
and it was, oh, so easy, We have days when 
we invite the men to come to the club. 
Before they knew what the club was for 
we did our very best, you know. We wore 
the best clothes we had, and made the 
most of ourseives. I think that was all 
right—the men were worth it. We sat 
around, and each of us said lovely things 
of the others, and it worked beautifully. 
It set the other girls up, and made the men 
realize how generous we were. We—we— 
well, we ‘just played both ends against the 
middie,’ as father says. After a while, 
when the men. had found out what they 
were invited for we just didn’t pretend any 
more, but sat around and looked as well 
as we could, and—and it went all right— 
with those who still came, and quite a good 
many came even after they found us out. 
We expect a good crop of engagements 
as a result of the season's campaign. 
What's that? Has it worked to advantage 
in my case? Gook at that ring!” 

> 


Timely Warning. 


Proprietor—i am satisfied with your 
work, Pusher, and I will raise your salary 
from $10 to $12 a week—but, mind,” that 
does not mean that you must go aud get 
married on the strength of it.. . ted 





TRAINING 
SCIENTIFIC 


N the Winter of 1895-1896 the City of 
New York was crowded with able- 
bodied men unable to find work. The 

Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in conducting: its investigations 
among them discovered that many were 
sons of farmers, some of them from near- 
by portions of the State, who had crowded 
into the city to compete with the immi. 
grants and swell the number of unem- 
ployed. This condition, not a novel one, 
but rather an acute phase of a chronic dis 
order, led to certain investigations which 
have had far-reaching results. George TT. 
Powell, of Ghent, in this State, who has 
a national reputation as an agricultural 
expert, and Mr. Kelgaard, a Pennsylvania 
farmer, were engaged to secure certain in- 
formation relative to’farming conditions 
in New York State. 

While the modern tendency of popplation 
toward urban concentration is now a hack- 
neyed subject, a few figures as to New 
York State will be of interest. In the past 
100 years the population or the State has 
multiplied itself seventeen times. In the 
same period New York City nas multiplied 
itself forty-six times, Albany twenty- 
seven times, Rochester sixty times, Syra- 
cuse from 1850 to 1890 doubled four times, 
while the population of the State did not 
quite double in the same period. It has 
been believed generally that immigration 
was the sole cause of this disproportion. 
Investigations of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, however, 
have proved that migration from the coun- 
try to the city was a salient factor. 

Mr. Powell and Mr. Kelgaard prepared a 
list of questions, among which were the 
following: 


How much has farming land depreciated in 
your locality durmg the last twenty-five years, 
and what is the cause? 

Is there a tendency among farmers and their 
families to leave their farms and live in towns 
and cities? If so, what ts the cause? 

Is there an increase in tenant farming? 

Are the principles of agriculture taught in any 
form in your schools? 


Responses were sought primarily from 
farmers, but also from men of other call- 
ings, familiar with conditions. A very 
general response was received, and from 
the answers three conclusions were 
reached. 

The average depreciation of land has 
been 48 to 50 per cent., in the face of an 
increase in the population of the State, 
from 1870 to 1890, of 1,610,389; an increase 
in the railroad mileage of the State during 
the same period of 4,182 miles, and an in- 
crease in the assessed valuation of real 
property, in the twenty-two years ending 
in 1892, of $1,659,634,908. Eighty-six per 
cent. of the answer state that the children 
as they grew up could not be induced to 


follow agriculture for a livilihood. In no 
instance was agriculture touched upon in 
the school curriculums, and the schools 
were universally reported to be inferior to 
those of the cities. 

A careful analysis of the answers re- 


ceived was made. The general result 
garnered from them all was that there ex- 
ists throughout the farming districts a wide- 
spread discontent with the conditions of 
life there obtaining. So it became manifest 
that the already congested cities bid fair 
to have their labor market still further 
glutted from the country. A variety of 
causes were assigned for the existing con- 
dition Yet they could all be summed up 
in one sentence—the farmer had ceased to 
make money from his farm. 

One bright spot was found in the gener- 
ally depressing condition of the rural por- 
tions of the State. It was in the vicinity of 
Ithaca, where the United States Govern- 
ment Agricultural Experiment Station is 
located. Although a shrinkage of land 
value was found there, compared with the 
high prices of twenty-five years ago, it was 
not so great as to destroy the hope and 


ambition of the farmers, There was 
an air of prosperity about the farms 
not foynd in other sections. The influence 
of the experiment station was the reason 
for this Farmers came long distances to 
investigate the experiments of the station, 
and afterward applied them to their own 
land. In short, the conclusion reached by 


the investigators was that new methods 
must be applied to farming in New York 


The opening of Western lands had 
along the old lines 
adaptation to the 
market, and intensive cultivation, 
plainly needed to make farming in 
York State once more profitable. 
The direct result of all this research was 
the founding of the school at Briarcliff 
Manor, which has just completed its first 
year, and now busily occupied with 
preparations for its second. A train over 
the Harlem Railroad takes one from the 
Grand Central Station here to Pleasant- 
ville in fifty-nine minutes, Pleasantville is 
a beautiful little village in Westchester 
County, three miles back from the Hudsone 
For twenty-five cents a country stage, 
which goes meandering over the hills to 
Sing Sing, takes one as far as the Manor. 
There one finds a big Colonial building, set 
on a hill top, with a wide landscape of 
beautiful wooded country rolling away in 
every direction at its feet. The school 
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impossible. 
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building ts plainly but artistically finished 
within; hard wood and rough plaster in 
the natural tints; wide halis, framing great 
pictures of hill and dale at either doorway, 
and pleasant class and living rooms. 

The building was completed only at the 
end of the Spring term. All last year the 
school gave lectures in the basement of the 
public school building of Pleasantville, and 
the pupils lived wherever they could find 
board. The fact that, under such unfavor- 
able circumstances, there were thirty pu- 
pils, although the school could not advertise 
because it had no accommodations, is con- 
sidered very encouraging. 

The avowed object of the school is to 
teach profitable farming, Ip fact it opens 
a new avenue of money making. This is 
proved by the sort of pupils who have 
taken it up. Not a farmer’s son or daughter 
is among them, although the school was 
founded for the express purpose of reach- 
ing the farmer's son. But the young men 
who have come here are many of, them 
college graduates; one is from Harvard, 
another from the Virginia Polytechnic, and 
so on. Nine-tenths of them are New York- 
ers, graduates of the-city colleges and high 
schools. Seven of the thirty are young 
women. The course does not differ for 
them at all. They go into the fields and 
farm yards with the boys, and learn the 
practical actualities of farming. Most of 
them, however, expect: to specialize. One 
comes from Honolulu,-and is going back 
there to practice floriculture. Two women 
in the class are going to start greenhouses 
when they finish their course. Another is 
planning to open a college of horticulture 
for women near Boston. Another expects 
to buy a small farm somewhere in New 
York State, and stock it with blooded cat- 
tle. The men have similar plans. Most of 
them expect to specialize, but they come 
here not only to learn their speciality, but 
to lay the foundation of a general knowl- 
edge of farming. 

All have capital, and have chosen this as 
a means of making their living, just as 
any other profession or business 1s chosen. 
This indicates a very different state of 
things from that wherein the farmers’ sons, 
having inherited their land to start with, 
refuse to stay upon it. It means a new 
kind of farming; gentlemen farming, in 
which brains and capital are employed. 
But although the school during its first 
year has not touched the farmer’s son, the 
man -that the founders were after, indi- 
rectly it will affect him in time, even if he 
never goes to school there. These student 
farmers, when they settle in the country, 
and put into practical application the things 
they are learning, are sure to have a vast 
influence. upon the farming methods all 
about them. 

Rotation of crops and adaptation to the 
market are two of the keynotes of the 
Briarcliff system. They urge their stu- 
dents to begin with general farming, and 
to specialize as the market opens before 
them. One cause of the old-fashioned 
farmer's failure, they consider his devotion 
to one or two crops. At Briarcliff they 
have any number of things under cultiva- 
tion. For instance, they have 12,000 violet 


plants, each in a pot by itself, sitting in the 
shade under the trees. These will be trans- 
ferred to the greenhouses at the proper 
time, and right after Christmas they will 
begin to cut the blooms for the New York 
market. The greenhouse is in four sec- 
tions, all steam-heated. Two sections will 
be devoted to violets—which are specially 
profitable—but they will also grow carna- 
tions and roses. 

In driving past the cornfield at the Manor 
one can see corn in assorted sizes; short 
and tall, and half way between. The in- 
structors are giving their pupils practical 
lessons with it, as to the value of different 
kinds and quantities of fertilizer. They 
will ascertain by experiment exactly the 
amount and the nature of the fertilizer 


required to produce the best crop on their 
own soil; and the pupils will be instructed 
how best to experiment in similar fashion 
with the soil of their own farms when 
they buy them Here is a thriving cabbage 
field, which produced a luxuriant crop of 
strawberries earlier in the season. The 
strawberry plants were plowed under, 


and the next year’s strawberry bed is on 


another plot of ground. Rotation of crops 
is steadily followed, and two different crops 
a year is the rule. 

The peach orchard is showing some re- 
markable results in early bearing. A year 
ago last May Mr. Powell, the Director of 
the school, while overseeing the putting up 
of buildings for the opening of school in 
September, 1900, had a peach orchard 
planted for the students’ work of the pres- 
ent year. The little trees were but one 
year old from the bud, and when pruned 
and set were but eighteen inches high. 
They were mere sticks, every branch hay- 
ing been pruned away. They were set in 
sandy loam and given special fertilizer, 
consisting of muriate of potash, nitrate of 
soda, and ground bone. These trees in 
July, 1901, were eight feet high, and some 
of them bore as many as 150 peaches. The 
school management points to this as an 
example of what can be done in scientific 
agriculture. 

“There are 


thousands of baskets of 


i 


i 


Tah 


peach yellows.” 

‘The students thinned the fruit relentless- 
ly this year, leaving but three peaches to 
develope to a tree, on account of the youth 
of the latter. 


Mr. Powell has a large fruit farm of his 
own near Ghent, in Columbia County. Be- 
fore he became a Government lecturer and 
director of farmers’ institutes his farm 
was very heavily mortgaged, and he was 
staggering under the burden which op- 
presses so many of the farmers. He raised 
the mortgage and became prosperous by in- 
tensive fruit culture. He has on his place 
the only apricot orchard in that section. 
His large orchards of apricots and peaches 
were heavily loaded with fruit this Sum- 
mer. Yet a force of men, women, and 
children went over them early in the Spring 
removing 75 per cent. of the fruit that had 
* set.” Apricots were thinned to five inches 
apart, peaches from six to ten inches, and 
plums from two to four inches. Such very 
severe. prunning is not common, but Mr. 
Powell claims that it pays in the end. 


At the school they have begun an experi- 
ment with California prune trees. One- 
third of the field was planted this year, 
and the remaining thirds will be planted 
in the next two years, for the benefit of 
future pupils. This is the first prune 
+orchard in this section, and the manage- 
ment confidently believes that it will pro- 
duce fruit that will successfully compete 
with the California product. They are ex- 
perimenting with all sorts of things, grass, 
potatoes, corn, and cabbage, as well as 
peaches and prunes. In one of their grass 


experiments, by an expenditure of $3 an. 


acre for a fertilizer, consisting of nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia, they in- 
creased the yield from 2,000 to 3,600 pounds, 
a net gain of $9.an acre. 


“The field for investigation and im- 
provement in the common farm products 
is almost unlimited,” says Prof. Frazer. 
“The average yield of corn for the whole 
country is the same to-day as it was thirty- 
four years ago—twenty-five bushels an 
acre. Yet if every stalk bore only one ear, 
planted at the usual distance apart, the 
yield would be forty bushels an acre. One 
hundred years ago the average sugar beet 
contained 5 per cent. of sugar. To-day we 
can get 20 per cent. The carrot, rutabaga, 
parsnip, potato, and other common farm 
vegetables, are waiting to show what they 
ean do with the same kind of study and 
development. 

“Then there is the study of insects. In 
New York State alone the annual loss from 
insects that destroy fruits, vegetables, 
plants, trees, and live stock is estimated 
at $26,000,000. This enormous destruction 
can be greatly lessened with proper care 
after proper education. For instance, there 
is the May beetle, whose larvae feed on 
the roots of corn, grass, and strawberries. 
At the very time when these pests are 
most active and villainous, the screech- 
owl is rearing its young, which eat the May 
beetles by millions. Yet the farmers will 
kill the screech owl on sight. The Euro- 
pean cabbage butterfly will destroy cab- 
bage and cauliflower in a way to make 
a truck gardener feel as if he could com- 
mit suicide. Yet he doesn't know that a 
remedy is easy and at hand, for one pair of 
wrens will keep half an acre free from the 
pests, as they raise their young at the 
very time the cabbage worms are thickest. 
The scientific farmer must know just these 
little things to convert his farm from a 
load on his shoulders to a source of profit.” 


Briarcliff has only sixty-five acres of its 
own, but the students have the run of the 
Briarcliff Farms, belonging to Walter W. 
Law. This great estate of 6,000 acres 
generally accredited with being the most 
successful example of scientific farming in 
this country. There is a dairy herd of 1,000 
blooded cattle. There are 500 pigs, large 
flocks of sheep, and many horses, Seven 


thousand “ broilers "’ are killed in a season 
from the chicken yards scattered over the 
farm, each given up to oné particular breed 
of poultry The dairy house is fitted with 
every modern equipment, where the pupils 
have the advantage of studying the work- 
ings of a big dairy farm. They test the 
milk, and “ score’ the cattle, and take part 


in the care of all the different animals. 


Mr. Law has stores of his own in the city, 
where he sells milk at ten cents a quart, 
butter, pot cheese, chickens, pork, 
at the highest market rates, 
and students get a practical knowledge of 
how he it, thanks to his courtesy. 
This requires more capital than the stu- 
dents at the school can afford on beginning 
business. for themselves, but they are en- 
couraged to establish business relations 
with hotels and other big institutions, 
which they can supply direct, thus putting 
the middleman's profit into their own 
pockets. This development of their own 
exclusive markets for their finer produc- 
tions is a part of the training. 


| The pupils have the benefit of studying 
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all Mr. Law's experiments. There was a 
swamp of twelve acres opposite his office 
which he cleared four years ago. Last year 
he took from it forty-five bushels of wheat 
took off three 
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They need a great many things at Briar- 
cliff Manor, if the school is to continue and 


Farms, it would be far preferable to have 
the same facilities on the school farm, 
where the work could be arranged with 
entire reference to the convenience of the 
school. A course in: forestry is now under 
consideration, and Mr. Law will give 300 
acres for the purpose, if the course is made 
possible in other ways. Forestry is an 
important branch of scientific farming, for 
there are many pleces of land whose most 
profitable crop would be trees. Apiculture 
is another branch which .they wish very 
much to introduce, and there is a demand 
for a course in landscape gardening, which 
is a profession of increasing value. 

The incipient idea of the school was to 
teach floriculture and market gardening; 
but the demands have forced it into the 
wider realm of agriculture, which includes 
all the branches mentioned and others. 
The subject of cold storage, for instance, 
is one of vastly increasing importance to 
scientific farmers, and one upon which they 
wish to give instruction so thorough that 
the school will be able to turn out cold 
storage experts. At present the school has 
not even a barn capable of holding its 
implements. They need complete facilities 
for poultry raising, one of the most im- 
portant avenues of the modern farmer's 
income. 

This school is only a part of the move- 
ment which, based on the investigations of 
1896, has developed, in the line of nature 
study, courses in the schools of the State 
and an increased activity in this direction 
at Cornell. Such schools have passed the 
stage of experiment in England. Back in 
the '80’s William Harcourt got a tax of 
twelve cents a barrel on beer, and this tax 
is used to support schools of scientific 
farming throughout England. Every coun- 
ty has one, excepting where two or three 
counties have combined to make one large 
school. The effect of these schools. has 
been very apparent upon English ‘farming. 
The State agricultural colleges of this 
country had this sort of training for their 
incipient purpose. But they have developed 
along different lines, and endeavor, to the 
best of their ability, to compete with the 
conventional college. They have drifted 
into training professional men, rather than 
scientific farmers. Prof. Frazer, who has 
charge of the department of practical agri- 
culture at Briarcliff Manor, is a graduate 
of one of these English schools. 

Briarcliff Manor is not yet endowed. The 
sum of $3,600 was subscribed by those tn- 
terested, to try the experiment for three 
years. Mr. Law has been a warm. friend 
to the school, advancing money for its ex- 
penses, erecting the buildings, and con- 
ducting the boarding house, besides giving 
the pupils the advantages of his farms. 
It is to be hoped that those interested in 
opening up a new way to make a livirg 
to the young people of this country, and in 
all that species of influence that goes to 
make the country a pleasant and profitable 


place to live in, instead of the best place in 
the world to get away from, will see in the 
Briareliff Manor school a suitable institu- 


tion for endowment. 
MINNIE J. 


. ’ 
Bridget’s Tact. 
RS. CHRISTY was more devoted to 
Angy, her Angora cat, than to 
any thing on earth. In the 
morning Angy her first thought, 
and at night last one. If one 
of the human of her household 
became sick, it was a serious matter; if 
Angy became sick, it was tragic. Mrs. 
Christy always declared that if her cat 
were to die she, too, would lie down and 


die within the hour. But Bridget, her 
maid-of-all-work, proved to Mrs. Christy 
how vain are human predictions. On a 
certain morning while Bridget was engaged 
in house cleaning, her mistress was up- 
stairs, and Angy was watching Bridget, 
and thinking how pleasant it is not to be- 


long to the working classes. Suddenly Mrs, 
Christy's ears were assailed by agonized 


feline howls and shrieks, interspersed by 
the horrified tones of Bridget’s voice. 
What had happened? Mrs. Christy’s heart 
stood still; she was afraid to ask. 

‘“‘Mum!"’ came Bridget’s tone from below. 

“Oh, what is it? What has happened, 
Bridget?” 

* Sur’n, Mum, your cat's dead!” 

“Oh!” cried the stricken woman, 
grasped the banisters for support. 

Half an hour later, with inflamed eyes 
and disheveled locks, she crept weakly 
down stairs and into the kitchen to see 
her darling’s corpse. What was her sur- 
prise. and delight to see Angy, as large as 
life, sitting on the dresser and licking her 
paws. 

“Why, Bridget!’’ she cried, 
you told me Angy was dead?” 

‘And so I did, Mum; I caught -him in 
the door, and I thought it was all over 
with him, so I called up to you. I wanted 
to break it to you as gently as possible.”’ 
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HE: western world has been a buyer 
for centuries at the sign of Japanese 
bric-A-brac; it has purchased Japanese 

porcelains, fayences, lacquers, and silks, 
and tried to imitate them with more or 
less success; but it was not prepared for 
the development of Japan as that develop- 
ment was shown in her war with China. 
During the late occupation of Peking it 
was again surprised at the efficiency of 
her army and navy. Japan has taken at 
a single bound the lead among nations of 
the Orient. In view of the likelihood that 
she will have much to say concerning the 
future of China, it might be well to con- 
sider the origin of the Japanese, if that be 
possible, and by examining the make-up 
of the race, its several ancestors, as it 
were, be in better position to understand 
what its strength and weakness are and 
what it may be expected to attain here- 
after. 

We have a general idea of the Japanese 
as a small-sized race, rather swarthy than 
fair, kindly and intelligent, very different 
from Chinamen, yet bearing something 
distinctly Asiatic about them. In this gen- 
eral idea only one thing is correct—the fact 
that the average size of the Japanese is 
small. They are not very different from 
Chinamen in appearance, for when dressed 
in Chinese garb it is difficult for Asiatics 
to distinguish them from Chinese. They 
are not any more kindly and intelligent 
than the inhabitants of the mainland, the 
Koreans and Northern Chinese, and as to 
their color, they vary so greatly among 
themselves that it would be hard to say 
whether as a race they are swarthy or not. 

And yet in some respects they are su- 
perior to the men of the mainland and the 
fmhabitants of Saghalien on the north and 
Formosa and the Philippines on the south. 
They are prouder, more warlike, more, dig- 
nified; their ambition makes them more 
industrious and their insular position read- 
fer to study foreign lands and accept sug- 
gestions from foreigners. Before the visit 
of Commodore Perry their ruling class had 
Chinese precedent and rule before them as 
the ideal; but as soon as this ‘ Chinese 
wall’’ was thrown down—and it was 
thrown down by themselves, not by a for- 
eign conquest—they turned to other teach- 
ers, and have learned so quickly and well 
that they have met and overcome their old 
teachers the Chinese with the greatest ease. 

In view of the comparative size of China 
and Japan, it is perhaps fortunate for the 
latter that she was deprived of her spoils 
by the jealous nations of Europe, by Rus- 
sia and Germany and France, after she 
had brought China to her knees. For if 
Japanese had taken the Government of 
China as the Mongols and Manchus have 

* done in historical times, it is more than 
likely that the huge, immovable mass of 
the Chinese would have begun at once to 
absorb the conquerors and turn them to 
the old views and antique methods to which 
they have been wedded for centuries. Japa- 
nese literature, art, her written characters 
and mode of Hving are so largely gov- 
erned still by Chinese precedent; what is 
more, her blood is so similar in many of 
its strains to that of large sections of the 
population of China that the pull of the 
great Chinese mass would be almost irre- 
sistible. While the Japanese would prove 
far more acceptable as a ruling class to 
the Chinese than any European people, ow- 
ing to blood, character, and similar ideals, 
the morai conquest of the conquerors by 
the conquered would only occur more 
promptly and completely for that very 
Teason, 

We often think that ‘all Chinamen are 
alike "’ or ‘‘all Japs are the same,” but, of 
course, that is merely because we are 
caught by externals like a national dress, 
er absence of hair on the face, or a yellow 
skin, or prominent eyes, or smallish, broad 
moses, or high cheekbones. As soon as we 
see much of a race, live among them, 
study them, the differences between man 
@nd man become so marked that we won- 
der how we could have been so stupid. 
Not all the inhabitants of Japan are small, 
not all have narrow slit eyes or are scant 
of hair about the face, not all have broad, 
flat faces and short, broad noses and a 
yellowish skin. In Japan there are wide 
differences of type, perhaps wider than in 
the British Islands. For instance, there is 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland no 
such strong separation of types as exists 
in Japan between the Ainos of Saghalien 
and Yezo in the north and the inhabitants 
of the main island of Hondo, in the centre. 
And this is true, notwithstanding the fact 
that one can detect in the population of 
the main central island the signs of Aino 
admixture and can guess from the names 
ef places that at one time the Alnos occu- 
‘pied the centre as their own. 

A German observer of things Japanese 
named Baelz has been summing up his !m- 
pressions of Japan, gained by a residence 
of a quarter df a century. As a physician 
he was able to examine the physique of 
Japanese of all sorts and by questioning 
his patients obtain facts which no other 
observer would be apt to elicit. He pub- 
lished a book on the physical attributes of 
the Japanese a decade or more ago, and 
‘since its appearance has continued his in- 
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vestigations among all classes in all parts 
of the islands, from Saghalien down to the 
Loo Choo Islands. He divides the chief 
strains of Japanese blood into (1) Ainos 
and Aino-types, entering the archipelago 
from the mouth of the Amur River by 
Saghalien, Yezo, and Hondo southward; (2) 
Manchu-Koreans, crossing from Korea into 
Izuma and Hondo, and (3) Mongol-Ma- 
lays, coming up from the south from the 
Philippines and Formosa to Kiushiu. The 
last named were carried by the warm cur- 
rent from the equator, the Kuroshiwo, 
which is split by the southern islands of 
Japan into two streams. The cold polar 
current coming down the coast of the main- 
land in the Japan Sea strikes Korea and 
so that it makes a pas- 
sage from Korea to Izumo Island easy. 
These three strains of peoples have reached 
Japan by these currents of ocean at dif- 
ferent times and struggled for the mas- 
tery, leaving their special traces strongest 
on the islands they first occupied. Thus, 
the Mongol-Malay type is strongest in the 
southern and central islands, the Manchu- 
Korean on those nearest Korea, and the 
Aino on those to the north. 

In the Aino population Dr. Baelz finds a 
remnant of a people that in their physical 
characteristics belong in the Caucasus and 
are West Asiatics, not East Asiatics. Very 
short of stature, they are heavily bearded 
and remarkably hairy as to their bodies, 
especially on their arms, breasts, and 
baeks. The hair is wavy and has a differ- 
ent shape in cross-section from that of 
other Japanese, being oval instead of 
Very broad-shouldered, they have 
great torsos, large hands and feet, deep- 
set eyes, unlike Eastern Asiatics, often yel- 
low irises, and chestnut hair, Their skins 
are rough, and in the women show red. 
Comparisons with Little Russians show a 
startling likeness between two far-sepa- 
rated peoples. It is so striking that one 
could scarcely deny the claim of a Russian, 
should he state that he is only recov- 
ering his own when he descends the Amur 
and occupies Saghalien. A _ portrait of 
Count Leo Tolstof placed beside photo- 
graphs of Airios belonging to Yezo show 
men who might be brothers. Though rath- 
er hairier than most people, the Ainos seem 
more hairy because of the lack of hair on 
face and body among East Asiatics. This 
hairiness extends to the women, but, sin- 
gularly enough, never affects their faces. 
They have no natural mustache, as one 
often sees in women of Southern Europe. 
But this is not regarded as a beauty; quite 
the contrary. To atone for nature’s parsi- 
mony in this regard, the Aino women tat- 
too themselves about the lips, simulating 
a mustache and a little underlip beard, 
hardly a goatee, on the under lip. Their 
photographs resemble closely young Rus- 
sian men whose mustache is just growing, 
but who have no beard. 

What Dr. Baelz does not touch upon 
when speaking of the derivation of the 
Ainos from Western Asia or the Caucasus 
is the linguistic connection. “ Certain words 
in the Aino language are similar in sound 
and meaning to words in Finnish, and cer- 
tain ceremonials are common to the Finns 
and Ainos, as the writer has shown in 
former papers and publications. The cere- 
monies attending the killing of the bear, 
for instance, are very much the same in 
Yezo and in Lapland. The name “ Ainu” 
given themselves by the Ainos, ts found as 
a male and female name in Finnish litera- 
ture. Vaino or Wainamoinen is the cult- 
ure hero gnd@ god of music of the Finns; 
Aino is the name of the nymph wiitm he 
pursues in vain, a nymph of the water. 
The one is represented in Greek legend by 
Pan; the other by Syrinx. 

The type of Japanese least known to us, 
strangely enough, is the ruling caste, which 
Dr. Baelz calls the Manchu-Korean be- 
cause it embraces the caste that has ruled 
China and Korea for centuries with few 
interruptions. The term does not exclude 
an admixture of Mongol blood, but indi- 
cates a greater quantity of the Manchu 
strain. We know the Mongol-Malay sec- 
tion of the Japanese much better than the 
Manchu-Korean. The later comprises, 
roughly speaking, the families of.the for- 
merly ruling and still upper olass; the 
former, those of the middie class. When 
we look at Japanese colored prints of no- 
blemen and noble ladies, of famous actors 
and actresses, of semi-historical characters 
and persons from romance, we are sur- 
prised to find a type of Japanese not dis- 
coverable among those who visit the United 
States. This is particularly noticeable in 


The upper classes, as a rule, do not 
travel much. They are in a way de- 


‘Eastern Asia—a small race, 


and Europe who shows the characteristics 
of a section of the Japanese people which 
is all that remains of some conquest of the 
country from the mainland, somewhat like 
the conquest of Great Britain by the Nor- 
mans. The mercantile class, whom the feu- 
dal goverhment of Japan scorned and dc- 
pressed in rank, is that we know best, a 
class.chiefly from the big Island of Hondo, 
where Tokio lies, the capital, and, owing 
to prejudice of caste, tecruited from the 
lower strata. We rarely see either the 
noble class or the agricultural. They are 
very different in looks and characteristics 
from the middle class. 

The noble class of Daimios and Samurais 
is tall of stature and has kept its char- 
acteristics pretty well, because, as a rule, 
both wives and concubines have been 
chosen from the same class, not the Mon- 
gol-Malays—least of all the Ainos. Their 
thin arms and legs, bony hands and feet, 
languid look, and effeminate appearance 
are the result of centuries of sloth. They 
have high heads, short fore and aft, oval, 
fine-lined faces; delicate upper lips, weak 
chins, small beards and whiskers, long, 
slender torsos, and legs less than half the 
stature, although in proportion longer than 
those of the Mongol-Malays and Ainos. 
In their compiexion they show that they, 
too, have Mongol blood; it is yellowish in 
tone, without red suffusion like that among 
the Aino women, and soft and velvety to 
the touch, like Malays and Mongols, in- 
stead of rough, like the Ainos. The cross- 
section of their straight hair is round in- 
stead of oval, like that of the Ainos. With 
the late Terrien de la Couperie, this latest 
writer on the origins of the Chinese be- 
lieves that the primitive habitat of that 
conquering race he calls Manchu-Korean, 
the race that introduced literature and the 
arts to North China and Japan, was 
the Valley of the Euphrates. He considers 
it established that the earliest sign writing 
of the Chinese was a familiar form of the 
cuneiform. 

The acceptance of this argument tends 
to bring the Chinese signs back to the 
same ‘beginnings as our own alpha- 
bet and all other true alphabets of the 
earth, and makes it still more important 
than before to study the extinct civiliza- 
tions on the banks of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Terrien de la Couperie insisted 
that the first beginnings of civilization in 
China were coincident with the flight of 
certain tribes. named Bakh, who were 
dwellers in Elam, the hilly country to the 
east of Babylonia. They traversed the 
whole of Asia and conquered a large part 
of Chiria from the aboriginal Miaotze, who 
suill survive in mountainous parts of the 
Central Eastern China. 

The Mongol-Malays, whom Dr. Baelz de- 
rives from the Philippines and Formosa, 
coming northward on the current of the 
Kuroshiwo through the Yellow Sea, fix 
the type for the general population of 
with particu- 
larly short legs, powerful torso, small 
hands and feet, yellow in color, with a 
very smooth skin, almost oily to the touch. 
These characteristics remain the same 
whether they live in the sub-tropics or 
under the arctic circle. They constitute at 
least two-thirds of the population in Japan. 
Like the Manchu-Koreans, they have prom- 
inent eyes—that is to say, the eyeballs do 
not lie deep in the sockets, as with Euro- 
peans and Ainos, but are well forward, so 
that they are nearly on a line with the 
forehead. Unlike the Manchu-Koreans, 
they have rather flat, short, broad noses 
and high cheekbones, so that the face is 
really very flat. Their eyelashes are short 
and placed peculiarly in the lids, which 
show a characteristic fold in their edges 
called the Mongol fold. The slit of the 
eyelids is narrower than. that of BHuro- 
peans, and by its peculiar curves often 
gives the impression of a squint; which is 
not, however, a real squint, but (in two 
senses) an optical delusion. 

But the mark that tells the Mongol, 
and even a slight Mongol, strain of 
blood is found in young children. This 
is a dull blue mark or marks on 
the bodies of new-born children, which 
are not permanent, but usually disappear 
before the seventh year. Dr. Baelz ana- 
lyzed these marks, and found that they 
inhere in the lowest skin and shine through 
the outer cuticle. No explanation is given 
of their appearance and disappearance. 
The colors of human skin, as of the negro 
and redskin, lie in the outer layers; hence 
the meaning and origin of this Mongol 
birthmark are doubly mysterious. It is 
found throughout Japan, with the excep- 
tion of the Ainos, and forms one more sign 
of the deep gap that lies between the Aino 
and othér races in the Far East. 

Dr. Baelz has discovered the meaning of 
the word Wodjin, applied to the Japa- 
nese by the Chinese, a word the Japanese 
have always resented, because it means 
“little bent-over man,” and was inter- 
preted in the sense of “ slave.’”’ The term 
exactly describes the Ainos, who, being 
very short in stature, have also a very 
curious way of walking bent over, with 
arms crossed on the breast. The term is 
therefore exact for the general appear- 
ance and greatest peculiarity of an Aino, 
superficially considered; in all Mkelihood it 
began at a time when the main population 
of Japan consisted of Ainos. 

The question Who are the Japanese? 
may be answered by saying that they are 
a very mixed race, with a substratum of 
men s‘milat to the Little Russians over 
which has flowed a much larger body of 
East Asiatics, part Mongol, part Malay. 
The original population has remained itself 
onty in the two northern islands and*the 
Leo Choos. Later came a Manchu con- 
quering race from Korea, which has kept 
itself to some extent pure, leading back to 
the mainland from time to time armies of 
occupation. The latest reflux of this sort 
was ‘he Chinese war, but European diplo- 


‘one song carried them to temporary 


macy did not permit occupation of any 
part of the mainland. 

The parallels often drawn between Japan 
and England in their relation to the conti- 
nent are many and can be extended. Thus 
we see the Kelt conquering, absorbing, or 
driving out the non-Aryan inhabitants; the 


; Saxons dcing the same by the Kelt, and 


mingling gradually but imperfectly; untik 
the arrival of a race specialized for gov- 
ernment—namely, the Norman, who was 
different: and more complete mixture off 
Teuton and Kelt. So the Manchu, with his, 
Mongol, if not Malay, admixture, brought 
to Japan special gifts in the way of govern-. 
ment, and organized the country. 

At present the laws not only permit, but 
foster, a more perfect mixing of the ethnic 
parts of the Japanese people. The sloth- 
ful, drink-loving Ainos are being educated 
and show themselves surprisingly intelli- 
gent. The ruling caste no longer monop- 
olizes offices and careers. The nation 
seems to have, like Great Britain and Ire- 
land, sufficient diversity in strains to 
make a powerful race, sufficient- variety in 
character to supply the complicated needs 
of modern life, judged by Western stand- 
ards. The ethnic mixture in Japan con-° 


+ tains a strain of that race we consider the 


Aryan, and ‘also strains of 
two great conquering races of Asia, the 
Mongols and Manchus. There seems no 
reason why such a people should not take 
Ahe lead in Asia as the British from time 
to time have taken the lead in Europe, 
especially as Japan shares with Britain 
the great advantage of a natural defense 
in its insular position. ‘ 

The Japanese with all their cleverness are 
often belittled in comparisons drawn be- 
tween them and the Chinese, because, while 
the latter hold fast to their old forms of 
government, religious ceremonial, habits, 
and dress, the Japanese show astonishing 
suppleness and imitation. Their religion 
has been changed, their Government and 
many of their social forms, their laws and 
dress have followed foreign precedents. 
But we see the troubles the Chinese are in 
owing to this stubbornness of theirs. It 
may be admirable from one point of view, 
but it is not practical. The Japanese are 
enterprising and ambitious. Certainly it 
is not for Americans and Europeans to 
decry what is so fully their own charac- 
teristic. Doubtless it would please us, 
from the selfish side, to have the Japanese 
remain in their old, picturesque, artistic 
condition; for they would be as sheep for 
the Aryan shearer; but it is a little blind 
to cast up the contrary to them as a fault. 
If they continue to govern themselves as 
wisely as they have done during the last 
thirty years there is no reason why they 
should not be a world power in the Orient 
and put a wholesome check on Govern- 
ments which squander the wealth of nations 
in attempts to seize countries which they 
do not need. 
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actors who have made their fame 
on one play, the authors whose repu- 


HE 


tation rests upon one book, or the 


! orators whose celebrity is connected with 


one speech, are not .nearly so numerous 
as the singers who have become known 
through one song. The recent death of 
“The Great McDermott,’’ who will go 
down to posterity as the singer of 
“By Jingo, We Will,” the song which 
made the term “Jingoism" a familiar 
term to the English language, recalls the 
story of many of these one-achieved indi- 
viduals. 

“The most fickle and difficult to under- 
stand people in the world,” said a theatri- 
cal manager a few days ago, “are the 
comic song public. Sometimes a song, with . 
absolutely no merit to recommend it, will 
go like wildftre, while, on the other hand, 
some of the most clever and catchy songs 
ever written fall as flat as a smoothing 
iron. ‘ 

“A song will sometimes be sung by a 
music hall singer which will seem to have 
in it no more of the elements of popularity 
than any other song. Yet suddenly it will 
become all the rage, and will be hummed 
and whistled by thousands of people all 
over the country who never heard the name 
of the singer and perhaps never put their 
foot in the music hall. Probably, then, a 
year or two later the same singer will ap- 
pear with a song quite as taking apparent- 
ly as the first one, yet it will fail to cre- 
ate the slightest stir, and will be a dead 
letter, except to those who have heard it 
in music halls.” 

Instances of the accuracy of this generali- 
zation abound. It was Miss Lottie Collins 
who first sang “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” tn 
a London music hall. Few thought it was 
a song out of the ordinary, even those who 
heard it, yet within a few days all London 
was humming it, and it was not long before 
it had become as familiar as “God Save 
the Queen.” - 

It is said that there are at least.a dozen 
singers of comic songs who are known in 
the profession ag “ one-song men.” The 
meaning of the title is, of course, that they 
have sung one song which completely | 
eclipsed all of their other performances. 
For instance, Charles Coborn, the man who 
sang “ The Man That Broke the Bank of 
Monte Carlo,” made more money out of 
other songs, but for one person who knows 
one of his other songs probably a hundred 
know this one. 

Other familiar instances of the 
success are Anna Held’s “ Won't You Come 
and Play with Me?” and Ernest Hogan's, 
“ Who Said Chicken In this Crowd?** Both 
of these have sung many another song, 
but none of the others have had such ex- 
treme popularity. The authors of “ Little 
Annie Rooney,” “‘ After the Ball Is Over,” 
and other equally well known songs are ~~ 
almost unknown, yet in many cases their 





~ SUMMER - 


ON THE 


O some the Summer of the plains is a 
monotonous succession of blue sky 
and fierce south winds. That is be- 

cause they do not realize all that Summer 
means to the dweller in the new lands, Or 
it is because it is the viewpoint of the on- 
looker, and not of the participant. The 
true plainsman does not complain of the 
Summer heat or of the south winds, He 
expected them when he came upon the 
prairies, and he understands that they are 
a part of the level reaches that gather up 
the sunshine and the ozone of a continent 
for their children. 

The first matter of interest to the plains 
dweller is that Summer begins very early. 
While yet the people of the New England 
States are wearing their Winter clothes, 
and while even in Ohio and Iflinois there 
is not a suspicion that the heated term 
has begun, the plains are touched with the 
sun's torrid finger. The wheat that has 
for months been approaching maturity al- 
most in a day blossoms out into a golden 
sheen that brings at once joy and hard 
work. For several years there has been 
each Summer a bountiful harvest. Each 
year the farmer has gone out and taken 
from each acre of the wheat field from 
twenty to thirty-five bushels of wheat that 
brought him at the local market 50 cents 
a bushel. He was put to little expense in 
harvesting it, and there was ror him a clear 
profit of half he received. No wonder that 
he welcomed the Summer. 

The first duty of the Summer is the gath- 
ering of the grain. It is something that 
makes. the Westerner happy ‘to a greater 
degree than the people of the East can 
undefstand. The number of bushels gath- 
ered ffom a field may be the deciding point 
of whether the mortgage shall be paid, 
whether the wife shall have a new dress, 
whether the sons and daughters shall go 
to college. Feverishly the farmer watches 
the oncoming of the grain. After the long 
uncertainty of the Winter is the doubt of 
the springtime. When this is passed and 
the fields are yellow as gold to the limits 
of the far horizon, he wonders if he can 
gather it all safely. He is not yet sure. 
One day there waved from our door 150 
acres of beautiful grain. The heads of 
wheat were lifted beyond a tall man’s 
shoulders, and there seemed promise of sev- 
eral thousand dollars—sorely needed on 
the beginning of the claim. The harvesters 
were to begin work on Monday. The pre- 
ceding. Friday afternoon there came out of 
the northwest a typical prairie storm, its 
black clouds fringed with a sickly green 
that told of celestial turmotl When it 
had passed and dropped its burden of hail 
the wheat field was ruined, the straw 
beaten into the ground, and the harvesters 
never entered the area. It had been ex- 
pected that the wheat would meet many 
debts and clear up a mortgage. \There was 
nothing to do but bear it—yet it was a se- 
vere lesson of the uncertainty of things on 
the plains. 

Much is written of the toil of harvest 
days on the plains—some of it in gross ex- 
aggeration. The work of garnering the 
grain is much the same East and West, 
only in the latter there is more grain to 
gather. The farmer with 100 acres of grain 
has made his preparations. He ‘has his 
self-binder ready to tie up the sheaves and 
his men to carry them into shocks or to 
haul them direct to the thrasher. He needs 
extra men if he has many hundred acres— 
but he always gets them. From the States 
to the East come crowds of toilers who 
are anxious to gain a little wealth, and to 
see something of life on the prairies. They 
come on the freight trains, and when they 
arrive the farmers quickly engage them for 
the work of the fields. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men come into the harvest field. 
One day there was working on a Western 
Kansas ranch a smooth-faced man who 
said little, but did his work well. At the 
end of tWo weeks he asked for his wages 
and received them. ‘“ You are not going 
to leave us?"’ asked the farmer. 


“Yes, I guess I'll go on West,’’ was the 
reply. He went to town; sought the best 
hotel, and asked for a dress-suit case that 
was awaiting him. In his room he made a 
change of clothes and came out in stylish 
attire, ready to board a Pullman car for 
Manitou. He was a Chicago doctor, who 
had taken the trip as medjcine for weary 
nerves—and found himself cured. In all 
his life he had never enjoyed a meal so 
much as he did the one on the dining car 
that evening. 


It is to the women that Summer on the 
plains comes with particular severity. In 
the early days when the barren claims had 
no sign of shade, when’ the prairie for 
miles was one wide level of sod and strug- 
gling crops, they were really to be pitied. 
The little cabins of the settlers were ill- 
prepared to resist the heat or cold. The 
walls were thin, the roofs came close down 
to the living rooms, and the sun fairly 
baked the establishment into a sort of 
** done-ness " that made the dwellers there- 
in feel that they had been through the 
fiery furnace. Those who lived in dug- 
outs or sod houses were better off. The 
earthen walls and floors kept them from 
much of the suffering. Now there is at 
almost every farmhouse the beginning of a 
grove, and porches and commodious lawns 
are common. In the older settled portions 
of the West the farmers put up ice in 
Winter, and during the long Summer days 
they are as well prepared as are their 
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friends in town to withstand the heat. 
There is, too, a growing cult of the bath 
tub that brings another comfort to the 
Western home. 


Amusement is not lacking during the 
Summer. If it is a political year the party 
picnic is a common. enjoyment. The near- 
est grove is selected, and on some Satur- 
day afternoon the speakers come out from 
town to argue the burning questions of the 
day. The men and a few women surround 
the stand where the orator is expatiating 
on the glories of his faith, while the young 
folks sit in the swings and hammocks or 
ride on the merry‘go-round that some en- 
terprising speculator has set up. Like- 
wise there flourishes the camp meeting. 
A half dozen sects take the Summer for 
outdoor devotions. Wherever there is a 
grove a few tents are pitched, and at night 
the young folks; the farmhands, and the 
families of the neighborhood come to hear 
the followers of Peter Cartwright expound 
with great vigor their gospel. The Sunday 
schools have their picnics along the creeks 
and rivers, the camping parties try to find 
enjoyment in similar places, and now and 
then a lodge takes an outing. 

But it is all a troublous task. There is 
something about the hot winds that have 
traveled up from the far Southwest that 
lowers the nerve force and saps the ambi- 
tion. Sometimes, as in the present season, 
there come along droughts that are like 
calamities to the people. _Day after day the 
sky shows the same unbroken blue, the 
same wind surges out of the south, and the 
mercury climbs over the 100-degree mark. 
At first the people do not mind it much. 
Then there appear items in the papers that 
pastures are suffering and rain is needed 
by the corn. Everybody refuses to con- 
sider the crop as long as possible. That is 
the one hope of the season, when once 
the wheat is gathered. Corn means not 
only immediate resource, but all through 
the Winter months it is to feed the cattle 
and horses and prepare the stock for the 
market. Its promise comes very close 
home. Anxiously the farmers watch it, 
and every rolled leaf, every whitecap that 
appears on, the greening sea that covers 
the broad fields, is one more thrill of doubt. 
At first the papers refrain from big: head- 
lines, but finally, when the situation be- 
comes serious, they use their largest type 
and call attention to the dangers that 
threaten. They exaggerate the suffering 
of stock and tell of the privation that will 
follow the loss of the corn, forgetting for 
the moment that there, have been long 
years of plenty in which to pile up a hoard 
for the lean seasons. At last they stop 
this and tell of the possibility of saving 
part of the crop, hopefully recounting the 
natural resources of the country. When 
they have reached this stage the worst of 
the Summer is over. It is henceforth a 
mere matter of what can be saved and how 
‘roughness "’ can be secured-for the cattle, 


The “hot wind” is one of the terrors 
of the Summer season. It is not merely a 
time of heat, it is a peculiar wave of blight- 
ing air that comes from the furnace-heated 
South. It was more common in the early 
days than now. The farmer saw his corn 
green and flourishing in the morning; at 
noon it had begun to wither; two days 
more and there was no hope for the tassling 
stalks. It drove some men to tears, it sent 
others to the madhouse; it was a terror for 
the struggling settler and his wife. Its 
origin was the bare wheat stubble or brown 
prairie over which it traveled, becoming 
all the time more blighting. 


No one can understand or appreciate the 
coming of a rainstorm unless he has lived 
on the prairies in Summer. To the East- 
erner the rain is but an incident; to the 
dweller on the plains it is an epoch. From 
the date of the rain are dated the events of 
many days; toward it is directed an eager 
gaze. Three or four weeks may have gone 
by without a storm cloud appearing in the 
sky. Here and there have been indications, 
but they have faded as they came. Then 
one afternoon, when the moisture has all 
been sucked into the air, the huge cumuli 
gather in a tumultuous array. They chase 
off to the southeast and then come back 
again on the wings of the wind that blows 
with steadiness into the northwest. Along 
late in the afternoon there appears above 
the horizon of the Northwest a dark rim. 
Higher and higher it climbs. On the fore- 
front of the mass are tumbling, revolving 
masses of lighter clouds that have the 
fierce touch of lightning in their coloring. 
They hide the sun, they cover up the sky. 
Yet all the time the southeast wind is 
blowing and the southern sky is as blue and 
clear as ever. Suddenly the wind changes. 
In the streets of the prairie towns the dust 
comes with a swoop from the north; on the 
farms the haycocks and wheat shocks are 
sent whirling; the big pattering drops fall 
on the sizzling corn leaves; the deluge fol- 
lows, and for half an hour the roadways 
are turned into rivers, the creeks run 
bank high, the slow-going pralrie streams 
are made turbid and noisy—in a day enough 
water runs away to the sea to have ma- 
turéd the crops of a State, all because there 
was no provision for storage and utilization. 
But how glad were the farmers! They 
smile once more. The papers print under 
big headlines reports of the saving of the 
crops, and the whole country is again re- 
vived and happy. The midsummer rain on 
the nrairias is "ke champagne to the wait- 
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‘ng populace. In nothing eae ta there 
‘sud¢ insptration of tired spirits. i Fe 
_ ‘The’ town life of the prairie in the - 
mer is by no means as oppressive as t 

of the country. Not only are there 

who are able to seek a respite from 
heat and sunshine by going to resorts, 

the townspeople have the: cooling 

of waterworks and trees to assist them in 
spending the torrid days, Every town of 
size has some waterworks system, even. if 
it be only a number of windmills.owned by. 
individuals to furnish water for private 
lawns, There are green spots, and the’ 
trees are kept in better form than are those 
of the farms. But the struggle with the 
lawns is a serious one, _The grass that 
in the Spring was so promising becomes 
at. times dead and brown, there is a rank 
growth of Summer grass and weeds that 
were not wanted. Wherever the sun strikes 
with its blighting effect there the blue 
grass dies. It is the same. thing every 
season, but the replanting goes on, for hope 
springs eternal in the breast of the West- 
erner. In town cannas and caladiums 
have taken the place of the sunflower and 
hollyhock, castor beans have been rele- 
gated to the rear by all with true taste. 
The advance in the decoration of the lawns 
has been manifested in many ways, in none 
more directly than, in the adoption of 
modern plants and tlowers, and preparation 
for comfort in July and August. Awnings 
that were unknown in the West a few years 
ago are appearing on the porches, which, 
Ly the way, are being made wider and are 
furnished more comfortably. In other 
words, the dweller on the plains is learning 
how to meet the hot weather problem and 
enjoy as much of pleasure’as possible. 


Whatever may be the temperature in 
town, .however close it may be where the 
trees are thick and the streets are dusty, 
out on the sodded hills it is different. One 
may drive a mile or two in the evening and 
reach the top of a hill that stands in an 
unbroken prairie. Around is the thick 
carpet of grass, a little browned and some- 
what dust-laden from the burden of the 
winds. But tarn to the south and face 
the breeze—it Is sweet and cooling. For a 
thousand miles over prairie and cornfield 
it has come, and it brings the scent of it 
all. There is nothing more delightful on 
the plains than the night breeze on a high 
prairie. It is always there, it never fails 
to revive and soothe. The immensity of the 
canopy abdve, the star-flecked expanse 
that reaches to a horizon perfectly curved, 
the close touch with nature—all appeal to 
the most indifferent and bring to weary 
brains a period of rest. 

A new generation is growing up on the 


A Western Wilderness. 


ULUTH, Minn, Aug. 15.—There are 
more than %,(”.9 square miles—5,283,- 
000 acres—of vacant and unappro- 
priated land in the United States land dis- 
trict of Duluth. This is a tract larger than 
the whole State of Massachusetts. It lies 
close to Duluth, none of: it being more than 
150 miles away, and yet it is inhabited 
only by a few Indians and occasional trap- 
pers and woodsmen. 


It is not a desolate region. There are 
s¢veral thousand square miles of valuable 
timber lands, where grow pine, spruce, and 
hard woods; hundreds of miles of rich agri- 
cultural sot! that will yield large crops, and 
areas of great extent known to be rich in 
minerals. Much of the mineral land is on 
iron ore formations. Some has in it the 
copper amygdaloid that extends up from 
the south side of Lake Superior, and there 
are also the silver-bearing rocks of the 
Thunder Bay district. Some gold, too, is 
in this region, and certain unfinished va- 
rieties of coal have been for, 4 at various 
places. There are dozens of undeveloped 
water powers, that at Koochiching, or Fort 
Francis, alone being sufficient to generate 
40,000 horse power. 


Of the vast area more than 1,200,000 
acres remain unsurveyed, so that people 
cannot enter it except as squatters and un- 
cer squatters’ titles. It is expected that 
much of the land will be surveyed after 
the coming sesston of Congress. In addi- 
tion to the Government tract there are 
millions of acres in the same territory that 
are held by railroads under grants, and the 
greater part of these properties is unoccu- 
pied, though efforts are being made to 
bring in settlers. The figures given above 
are for the land surface alone, and take 
no account of the lakes, which form. per- 
haps about 10 per cent. of the total area 
of Northern Minnesota. 


Cook County; lying in the northeast cor- 


ner of the State, bounded on the south 
ane east by Lake Superior and on the 
north by Canada, has not a mile of railroad 
in its 1,000,000 acres. It has 800 inhabi- 
tante, one to every 1,200 acres. In this one 
county are $9,000,000 worth of standing 
white pine, and a great quantity of spruce, 
cedar, birch, maple, and poplar. Thou- 
sands of acres, too rocky for cultivation, 
have been burned over, but in the great 
stumps and logs of pine there is evidence 
that magnificent forests once covered 
them, and if future fires are avoided, 
will cover them again. The young pine is 
springing up everywhere. It is now betweén 
ten and fifteen years old, and in sixty or 
seventy years more will be worth hundreds 
of dollars to the acre. There are several 
entire townships that, on account of the 
recky soil, are better adapted to forestry 
than to anything else, and these will in 
time be developed by the State. Elsewhere 
in the county, wheat, rye, oats, clover, and 
root crops yield abundantly. The surface 
soil and rocks of a large section resemble 
to a marked degree the noted iron mining 
regions of Wormland and Nerica, Sweden. 


Itasca County has 3,500000 unappropriat- 
ed acres, nearly all timber and farming 


replied, 
time involved. 
about to start on a journey and: ask an 


ers on the plain this dream of the sea 
is present long years before it ts real- 
ized: It remains With them through the 
year, but is most vivid in Summer. Eager- 
ly they look at the pictures presented 
in the magazines of ocean resorts, and a 
determination some day to enjoy the de- 
lights of the surf is in their hearts. For 
the one drawback of the plains is the lack 
of recreation. Life is so earnest. Even 
with money one must go half a thousand 
miles to find a cool place. And so many 
thousands who, if in the East, would gain 
relief, stay and work through it all. They 
go to the harvest field early and stay late; 
they follow the plow in late July and early, 
August,.preparing for the next year’s crop. 
They~ toil at the kitchen stove year after 
year and wait for the cottonwood tree in 
the yard to grow tO proportions that will 
furnish shade. To these Summer is a very 
long season. But each year the number of 
those who cannot get relief is smaller; 
each year the trees are larger, and even 
in the newer lands progress is being made 
toward those things that lead toward com- 
fort and relief. 

The ideal Summer on the plains is one in 
which the corn grows. If the corn fields 
are kept green and the stalks rise to their 
full height the people will be fairly happy. 
They will have cool nights—part of the 
time—and. good rains often. There are 
more of these Summers as the years go by, 
and as the cultivation of the soil prevents 
the wastefulness that has been the fate 
of the earlier years. In the language of 
the old timer, “‘ the Indian has been taken 
out of the soil,"’ and the civilizing forces 
have had an effect in making the climate 
more equable. 

However, the Summer days are long at 
the best fifteen hundred miles from the 
ocean and five hundred from the mountains 
and lakes. It can never be said that there 
is comfort in the prairie Summer, and each 
day that is counted off the calendar is un- 
regretted. The heat lasts well into Sep- 
tember, but at last it is conquered, and 
finally the nights become cool enough for 
covers, clouds pour down moisture for 
twenty-four hours at a time, there is a hint 
of ‘coming frost in the air at times—and 
Summer is over. 

CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 

Abilene. Kansas, August, 1901. 


land. The remaining counties also contain 
large areas of good soil. 

Two railroads: are now being built. from 
north to south across the wild area, and 
one, the Canadian Northern, across its 
northerly line. 

With railroads, the region, no longer in- 
accessible, will undoubtedly receive as vast 
ap influx of population as the adjoining 
lands to the south and west are now. get- 
ting.. Already large railroad corporations, 
owning hundreds of thousands of acres to 
the south, have sold out, and settlers are 
going there in droves. The Northern Pa- 
cifie has in th> rast few months sold to 
large colonizat © c.rspanies nearly 1,000,- 
000 acres of lan7> .% the counties men- 
tioned, and one colonization concern, the 
chief stockholders of which are Bostonians, 
has in a few months sold 30,000 acres, in 
small farms to actual settlers, who are 
now clearing and improving the lands. 

This region of unappropriated and partly 
unsurveyed territory in the Duluth district 
is probably the country’s largest and most 
available open tract that is reasonably 
fitted for agriculture. 


Eskimo Time Tables. 


66 OW do the Eskimos tell time?” 
was the inquiry made the other 
night of a man who has had con- 

siderable experience in North Greenland in 

connection with the Peary expeditions. He 
had just been telling something about the 
long arctic ‘“‘day” with the sun circling 
round and round a short distance above 
the horizon, and the question was a nat- 
ural one. 
“They have two different methods,” he 
“according to the interval of 
For instance, if you dre 

Eskimo how long it will take, he will tell 

you ‘three sleeps’ or ‘four sleeps,’ cor- 

responding to the number of days the trip 

will take, but he knows nothing about a 

day—only that every so often he has to 

stop to sleep. And fortunately the Eskimo 
finds it convenient to sleep about once in 
twenty-four hours, so that his 
means practically a day. 

*“‘On the other hand, I remember seeing 

Peary dispatching an Eskimo one morning 


with a message to a near-by settlement, 
and the explorer kept pointing to the sun, 


which at the time stood immediately above 
a rocky eminence across the bay. 
dered what it was all about, 
Peary. 

“*T want that fellow to be back here to- 
morrow at this time,’ he replied, ‘and the 
only way to tell him {is to call his atten- 


tion to the position of the sun." He knows 
that he is to return when the sun has got- 


ten around to that point again.’ 

“Sure enough, the next morning when 
the sun had circled the horizon and was 
again above the point of rock, the Eskimo 
could be seen coming across the bay in his 
kayak.” 


‘sleep’ 


I won- 
and asked 


Man’s Most Difficult Task. 
What is the most difficult thing for a 
man to do? 
To find what he wants after his wife has 
put his study to rights, 
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States sloop-of-war Ranger, bearing 
to France the glorious news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender—the news that was to 
win recognition for the new-born flag of the 
thirteen stars, and to secure the alliance of 
the arms af the ancient monarchy and the 
young Republic. And, as the wonderful lit- 
tle ship staggered along under every rag of 
canvas that could be spread to the Novem- 
ber gales, her sailors sang the rollicking 
chorus composed by Midshipman Charley 
Hill of Barnstable: 
So now we had him hard and fast, 
Burgoyne laid down his arms at last, 
And that is why we brave the blast 
To carry the news to London! 
Heigh-ho! Carry the news! 
Ge! carry the news to London! 
Tell old King George he’s undone! 
Heigh-ho! Carry the news! 
Go! carry the news to London! 
Perhaps, as the ever-courteous Capt. Paul 
Jones mildly objected, the ballad was not 
altogether polite to his Majesty George 
Ill., King of Great Britain and Ireland; 
but it had the full-breath’d rhythm of the 
sea in every line, and ft is easy to imagine 
the men of the Ranger, on shore leave, roll- 
ing through the streets of Nantes and roar- 
ing out their favorite chorus to the wonder 
and delight of the sympathetic. natives. 
But the Ranger was designed for sterner 
work than mere courier service. The fol- 
lowing April she sailed from Brest on the 
eventful cruise through the Irish seas that 
was to culminate in the capture of the 
Drake—the first British war vessel to lower 
her flag to the prowess of American gun- 
ners. 
Admiral Luce has preserved in his col- 
lection of Naval Songs a splendid ballad, 
“The Yankee Man-of-War,"" which com- 
memorates a stirring incident of the Ran- 
ger’s cruise. The ballad was taken down 
from the recitation of a sailor, and it most 
certainly is the work of a seaman—no mere 
landlubber could have composed a song so 
genuinely nautical. Very probably it was 
written by one of the crew of the daring lit- 
tle ship—and who of that gallant company 
is as likely to be the author as Midshipman 
Charley Hill? 
‘Tis of a gallant Yankee ship 
That flew the Stripes and Stars, 

And the whistling wind from the west-nor’ west 
Blew through «he pitch-pine spars. 

With her starboard tacks aboard, my boys, 
She hung upon the gale; 

On an Autumn night we raised the light 
On the head of old Kinsale. 


It was a clear and cloudless night, 
The wind blew steady and strong 

As gayly over the sparkling deep 
Our good shiff bowled along, 

With the foaming seas beneath her bow 
The fiery waves she spread, 

And bending low her bosom of snow 
She buried her lee cathead. 

After more equaily spirited description, 
the ballad tells of the appearance of a Brit- 
ish man-of-war with —‘ consorts four,” and 
concludes: 


“Out, booms! Out, booms!” our skipper cried, 
** Out, booms! and give her sheet! 

_And the swiftest keel that ever was launched 
Shot ahead of the British fleet. 

And amid a thundering shower of shot, 
With stunsails hoisting away, 

Down the North Channel Paul Jones did steer, 
Just at the break of day. 


The panic occasioned by Paul Jones's later 
descent upon the Scottish coast, and the 
chagrin that followed the capture of the 
Serapis by the Bon Homme Richard, are 
clearly reflected in British ballads of the 
period. The Caledonian pen simply sput- 
tered vituperation at the ‘pirate’ and 
“ traitor.”” A wretched bit of doggerel of 
1779, entitled ‘‘A New Song of Paul Jones, 
the Cumberland Militia and Scarborough 
Volunteers, to the tune of the Abbot of 
Canterbury,’ begins in this promising man- 
ner: 

Come, each loyal Briton of courage so bold, 

As annals can show, you would ne’er be con- 
trolled, 

It vexes my patience, I'm sure, night and day, 

To think how that traitor Paul Jones got away. 

This ballad goes on to tell with ludicrous 
gravity how, on the advent of the dreaded 
pirate, the brave militia and volunteers 
drew their swords—and put them up again. 
It also recounts how this wicked Paul Jones 
was once a servant of Lord Selkirk, and 
how he committed a murder and was con- 
demned to death, and how he broke jail 
“and joined with the French for to pull 
down our laws,” 

While this song minimizes the exploit of 
Commodore Jones -by explaining that the 
Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough 
succumbed to odds of six to two, an Ameri- 
can ballad of the time goes toward the 
other extreme by adding a merchant fleet 
to the Commodore's captures: 

Now, my brave boys, we have taken a prize, 

A large 44, with a 20 likewise; 

With 256 merchantmen laden with store, 

So we'll alter our course to the American shore. 

Possibly the “25 merchantmen” is in- 
tended to summarize all the prises taken 


Ost the wintry seas drove the United 
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The town was in steer, they trembled with fear, 

Old wives they were greeting an’ a’, man. 

Chorus: 
So he ran, and she ran, and they ran; 

They frightened both great and sma’, man. 
“If the French they come o'er to our unguarded 

shore, 

They'll burn and plunder us a’, man!" 

Further on we learn that 
Some swore, by their saul, 

Jack Paul! 

The greatest rogue ever you saw, man! 

And still further that 
Sir John sent to see what ships they could be, 

With a boat, a pilot, and a’, man; 

But instead of tea, they some powder did gie, 

And the pilot did take awa’, man. 

This seemingly mysterious stanza is made 
clear by the following entry in Paul Jones's 
journal, dated Aug. 16, 1779: “‘A member 
of the British Parliament sent off a boat 
from the north shore to give information 
that he was greatly afraid of Paul Jones, 
and begging for some powder and shot. 
Capt. Jones set his fears to rest by send- 
ing him a barrel of powder with a kind 
message, but had no suitable shot.’’ How- 
ever, he detained “ Sir John's" messenger 
as a pilot. 

“Another Song of Paul Jones,"’ to the 
tune of “ Ye Jacobites by Names,”’ was 
published by ‘‘ Hackston, a schoolmaster of 
Borgue, Galloway, Candidate-laureate "'— 
whatever that last may be. It was evident- 
ly inspired by the mournful piratical ballad 
that begins: 

My name was Captain Kidd, as I sailed, as I 
sailed, 

After catching the swing of the opening 
lines the reader can readily supply the nec- 
essary rep@titions in the subsequent stanzas 
of Schoolmaster Hackston’s interrogative 
masterpiece: 

You've all heard of Paul Jones, 
have you not? 
You’ve all heard of Paul Jones, have you not? 
You've all heard of Paul Jones who in Galloway 
was born; 
A roving vagabond, is he not? fs he not? 
A rogue and vagabond, is he not! 


‘twas plundering 


have you not? 


You’ve all heard of Paul Jones, have you not? 
have you not? 

How he came to Leith Pier, 
folks with fear; 


And he fill'd the folks with fear, did he not? 


and he fill'd the 


He is a bold outlaw, ts he not? is he not? 
He ts a bold outlaw; he has joined America 
To destroy his country a’—has he not? 
The French King does him uphold, does he not? 
does he not? 
The French King does him uphold; he robs for 
British gold; 
He ts a pirate bold, is he rot? 


He took the Serapis, did he not? did he not? 
He took the Serapis, though the battle it was hot; 
But a rogue and vagabond—is he not? 
He went to Lord Selkirk’s hall, did he not? did 
he not? 
He went to Lord Selkirk’s hall, robb'd plate and 
jewels and all, 
Which did his conscience gall, did it not? 


He is a murderer, ts he not! is he not? : 
He is a murderer, for he kill’d his Carpenter; 
He kill’'d his Carpenter, did he not? 


The charge of robbery contained in the 
sixth stanza is based upon a much-dis- 
cussed eplsode of the Ranger’s cruise. A 
party of her sailors, landing on St. Mary’s 
Isle, carried off a few pieces of plate from 
the castle of the Earl of Selkirk. This 
property Capt. Jones redeemed at his own 
cost, and, at the earliest opportunity, re- 
turned it to the Earl, who fully acknowl- 
edged the scrupulous conduct of the Ameri- 
can commander. The more serious, accu- 
sation embalmed in the last stanza is an 
echo of ‘an incident that befell when Capt. 
Paul—as he was then called—was master of 
a merchant vessel. While on a trip to the 
West Indies he was compelled to knock 
down a mutinous mulatto with a belaying 
pin. Soon after the arrival’of the ship at 
Tobago, the man died, although not tntil 
after he had taken passage on another ship. 
Paul Jones was fully exonerated by the au- 
thorities at Tobago, but, through the malice 
of secret enemies, was prosecuted for mur- 
der on his return to Whitehaven. He was 
again acquitted, first on the ground that it 
was doubtful whether the man’s death was 
due to the blow, and secondly that the Cap- 
tain’s action was fully justified by the cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, the matter has 
been constantly raised against him in every 
variety of distortions. 

We Americans are too prone to think of 
England as united again against the cause 
of the Colonies in the Revolutionary War, 
forgetting the sturdy championship of such 
leaders as Lord Chatham, Charies Fox, 
Edmund Burke, Lord Shelburne, Lord 
Camden, and the Duke of Richmond, to say 
nothing of the opponents of the King’s 
reckless policy among the rank and file of 
the nation. In the following ballad, pub- 
lished in 1779, and evidently by one whose 
sympathies were with the Americans, the 
names of Lord North and Lord Germaine, 
two Ministers largely responsible for the re- 
volt of the Colonies, are clearly indicated 


TIMES, AUGUST 18, 1$u:. 


The Aosses he meets with, from such as Paul 
Jones. 


Contractors about this bold rebel harangue 

And swear if they catch him the traitor they'll 
hang; 
*mongst 
loans 
Are full as great robbers as any Paul Jones. 


But these devourers of ten per cent. 


How happy for but 
sweep 

At once all her treacherous foes to the deep! 

For the land under burdens most bitterly groans 

To get rid of some that are worse than Paul 
Jones, 


England, would Fortune 


To each honest heart that is Britain's true friend 

In bumpers I'll freely this toast recommend: 

May Paul be converted, the Ministry purg’d, 

Old England be free, and her enemies scourged! 

If success to our fleets be not quickly restored, 

The leaders in office to shove from the board; 

May they all fare alike, and the Deil pick the 
bones 

Of Germain, Jemmy Twitcher, Lord North, and 
Paul Jones! 

Observe how mildly ‘‘ Paul” is to be dealt 
with—except, perhaps, in the last impatient 
Stanza. He is not to be hanged, drawn, and 
ayartered, only ‘“‘converted.”’ The song 
shows that even at this early date there 
was a tendency to be just toward a much- 
slandered hero. Many years may be needed 
to overcome the Englishman's prejudices 
and resentments, but ultimately he is sure 
to recognize the justice of even an adver- 
sary’s cause, and to honor the memory of a 
gallant foe. Within a very few years Paul 
Jones was still blackguarded as a pirate 
throughout Great Britain; but it is memor- 
able that on the publication of Mr. Buell’s 
admirable biography of Paul Jones a lead- 
ing English literary periodical not only 
fully recognized the excellence of the work, 
but also paid a notable tribute to the valor 
and the high personal character of our first 
great sea-fighter. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Work of Handwriting Experts. 


T would seem from the frequent appear- 
ance of handwriting experts in the 
courts and the charges they make for 

their services that there must be something 
occult about the science of chirography, 
and that the ways of the handwriting ex- 
pert must be queer and devious. To hear 
one of these men explain his science, how- 
ever, it all appears exceptionally simple. 
One of the best known of these experts a 
few days ago explained his plan of work in 
this wise: 

“When a writing of unidentified author- 
ship is submitted to me I aim to determine 
the dissimilarities it exhibits from a con- 
ventional standard. Every person writes 
with a certain general movement, these 
movements being classified under the heads 
of forearm movements, wrist movements, 
and finger movements. The trained eye 
can see at a glance according to what gen- 
eral system the writing is penned. 

“This anonymous writing we call the 
* suspect.’ The suspect is now carefully 
analyzed. Every letter in every word is 
dissected, and each departure from the 
standard is noted. These dissimilarities, 
taken in full, will be invariably found to 
be characteristic of the writer. In spite of 
himself, they will appear to a greater or 
less extent in everything that he writes. 

“Having thus analyzed the suspect, I 
take up the specimens of known author- 
ship and regarded as being very likely of 
identical authorship with the suspect. 
These specimens we call the examplars. 
They are analyzed and dissected, just as 
in the case of the suspects. It will be very 
easy in most cases to say that certain of 
the exemplars could not have been penned 
by the author of the suspect, and after 
more careful examination it will be possi- 
ble. to say with accuracy whether the sus- 
pect was written by “the writer of one of 
the exemplars, and, if so, which one. 

“In cases of disguised handwriting the 
difficulty is .generally not greatly in- 
creased, A person simply cannot avoid 
betraying himself in his penmanship, and 
although he may successfully disguise a 
few letters, in the main the natural dis- 
similarities from the accepted standard 
will be evident and unmistakable.. 

‘In cases of disguised handwriting the 
expert must first determine the method of 
the disguise so as to know what are the real 
and what the unreal features of the per- 
son’s regular handwriting which are here 
displayed. Having determined the method, 
the rest is easy, for an adjustment can be 
made in every case, just as the surveyor 
allows in his calculations for abnormal in- 
fluences upon his compass." 


MOUNTAINS AND TAFFY. 


On the beach at Atlantic City, a Western- 
er had scraped acquaintance with a tiny 
pickaninny who had “ just growed" right 
there. When he mentioned the Rocky 
Mountains to this dusky mite, she tried at 
once to extract some information as to 
what that, to her, unknown thing, a mount- 


‘ain, might be. 


“It is wonderful,” he said, “how hard 
it is to explain such a simple thing to one 
who knows nothing at all about it. I tédld 
her all I knew about mountains, and yet 
I coulén’t make her grasp the idea of a 
mountain at all. It was utterly beyond 
her comprehension. Finding myself so 
utterly routed and my pride so wounded, I 
gave up the job and changed the current 
of her thought, by buying her some salt 
water taffy. She could thoroughly compre- 
hend that.” - 


Up-to-Date Hair Ornaments. 


‘Miss Hoboken is an eriginal girl, isn’t 
she?” : 
‘* Generally; what's she been doing now?"’ 


ey 
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Death Pay 


AID the funeral man, who has been 
employed for years as an embalmer in 
one of the largest undertaking estab- 

lishments in the South, to a reporter the 
other day: “ Although it may be doubted, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the funeral 
director in the South is the only person en- 
gaged in a dead business whom one never 
hears complaining of hard times; he is 
always prosperous. The head of one of the 
principal undertaking establishments in the 
City of Jacksonville, Fla., where I am em- 
ployed, rides to and from his office each 
day in a one-thousand-dollar automobile, 
besides being the owner of an_ elegant 
naphtha launch in which he sports on the 
silvery waters of the St. John’s River for 
his own pleasure and those who have the 
honor of his acquaintance. Visitors to 
Florida naturally wonder how it is that its 
undertakers are always so highly pros- 
perous. The explanation is simple:. Every 
year thousands of invalids flock from all. 
over the United States to the numerous 
Winter resorts in Florida in an endeavor 
to regain lost health through the influence 
of its balmy climate. The majority cf 
these people are well-to-do and can there- 
fore afford every luxury. Money, however, 
is not a panacea, and many of the health 
seekers never return home alive, as we 
undertakers well know and statistics prove, 
And it is owing to this fact that the un- 
dertaker reaps a profitable yearly harvest, 
for on the death of a wealthy sojourner he 
receives the order, in most cases either to 
embalm or cremate the body; an expensive 
coffin is made and everything in the way 
of etceteras is furnished preparatory to 
shipping it to its future (earthly) destina- 
tion, regardless of cost. For embalming 
we charge from $100 to $200, and most of 
the work is clear profit. The establishment 
in which I am employed in Jacksonville 
did a business last year to the tune of 
$45,000! 

‘But there are other things in the busi- 
ness besides embalming and cremating that 
for those who wish to have 
the body of a dear departed relative or 
friend decently laid to rest,"’ continued the 
undertaker. ‘‘ For shaving a dead man, for 
instance, we charge not less than $10. This 
may seem an exorbitant price, but it is well 
worth it, for the job, as you can well im- 
agine, is not a pleasant one, and there 
are very few barbers who will perform the 
operation even for double the price. I know 
many that would much prefer to embalm a 
body than shave it. 


cost money 


“Some people, too, are very particulur 
as to how a body shall be prepared for 
burial. It is surprising the amount of 
money that is squandered in this partic- 
ular, especially when it is known that it 
cannot possibly benefit the dead. Of course 
it is done for purely sentimental reasons. 
A wealthy lady, whose husband died of 
consumption recently in the South, had the 
remains embalmed, the hair cut, and the 
face shaved, the nails neatly manicured, 
the false teeth removed and thoroughly 
cleaned, with a special preserving prep- 
aration, and replaced. The body was then 
bathed in water scented with attar of roses 
and afterward clothed in a magnificent 
silk robe that cost $75. The coffin itself 
was fit for an Oriental Prince. It was 
made of the finest California oak, beauti- 
fully upholstered inside, and mounted on 
the outside with solid silver trimmings. 
The letters of the dead man’s name were 
set with genuine Indian rubies on Aa 1it- 
karat heart-shaped gold plate, in the centre 
of the lid. The total cost of the casket was 
exactly $1,400, and is one of the most cx- 
pensive, if not the most costly, that has 
ever been made in this country. I have no 
doubt that before the body was finally 
laid to rest it cost the widow close on 
$3,000, if not more. This, of course, is an 
exceptional case, but we frequently receive 
hurry orders to prepare a body for burial, 
and dispatch it to its former home, wher- 
ever that may be, that foot up a bill of be- 
tween $700 and $800. And, mind you, this 
is practically all clear profit outside of the 
necessary expense for labor and time. 

** Owing to the prosperous condition of the 
business in Florida, my employer added a 
motor hearse and carriages to his estab- 
lishment last year; but, unfortunately, the 
innovation did not prove a success, The 
fact is the people in general did not appre- 
ciaté his enterprise for they have the im- 
pression that in taking a body to its last 
resting place in such a conveyance all re- 
spect for the dead would be lost. Such tatk, 
of course, is absurd and is the result of 
giving way to sentiment. I predict, how- 
ever, that in a very few years from now 
the motor hearse will meet with general 
favor throughout the United States as it 
has in France. A funeral is a weird spec- 
tacle at any time, but to see a horseless 
funeral winding its noiseless way along the 
dusty highways of the country or the noisy 
streets of the city, would be a decided 
change from the melancholy appearance 
which the present Black-plumed hearse, 
horses, and lumbering coaches, carry with 
them in their procession to the grave. 

“It has always been a wonder to me why 
the people of the large Northern cities have 


here as it is in the South to warrant the 
expense, As soon as we can overcome the 
sentimental prejudice against the motor 
hearse in Florida we will again try to in- 
troduce it." 


new faces in my congregation last Sabbath, 
Second Pastor (ironically)—At the or@ 
nance of infant baptism, I suppose, ‘ 





UCH money is spent, and high-salaried 
men devote great quantities of gray 
matter to the problem of presenting 

to the public eye salable articles in a sala- 
ble way through signs used as advertising 
media throughout the city. There is prob- 
ably even a more strenuous endeavor to 


catch and hold this shifty eye with glitter- 


not, or should not be, salable. On this point 
silence is golden. The public is fickle. A 
sign that would please one person might 
disgust a hundred. The veriest nostrum, on 
the other hand, being offered through the 
agency of signs properly attractive to the 
mass of mankind makes slaves of thou- 
sands. Thus it is. This article may not’ 
discuss such a matter; it is with signs as 
signs, per se and no more, that it has to do. 

The average New Yorker, to use a hack- 
neyed but serviceable term, sees little of 
the signs that confront him, If he is im- 
pressed at all by them it is done uncon- 
sciously. Take the sandwich man, for in- 
stance. To read and inwardly digest the 
burden of every such individual one meets 
would be to abuse one’s mind. Yet people 
walk the crowded streets and soak in par- 
ticles of information, as it were, like rain 
drops on a wet day, not thinking whence 
they come nor whither they may go. Of a 
sudden one remembers that he needs a 
cuckoo clock or a cake of adamantine glue 
or a Panama hat, and the mind recalls the 
sandwich man who bore silent testimony 
of the very commodity he must now go and 
buy. 

A leisurely stroll up Broadway from the 
Battery as far as Forty-second Street will 
repay ample return of pleasure for pains, 
if the stroller happens to be interested in 
signs. Probably nowhere else in all the 
world is there so great a variety of them 
as is displayed on this wonderful avenue. 
Scarcely two in all the exhibition are alike, 
and, although the idea of personality in 
signs may sound a little far-fetched, each 
in its own way maintains a certain dignity 
of self-respect, be it ever so battered, as 
who should say, superiorly: “I instruct!" 
And not a sign of them all but speaks to 
some willing learner and earns a night's 
repose. 

It is a singular fact about signs that they 
express themselves in a polyglot language. 
Let not the facetious observe that theirs 
must be a true sign language, either. A 
painter of signs has, in fact, grown rich on 
this bit of a joke, for he advertises upon 
the wall of his establishment, not far from 
Broadway, in the digital characters of the 
deaf and dumb alphabet. Some few can 
spell out the meaning of the sign he has de- 
vised, or could have done so while they 
were in the fifth grade at school, where 
secret communication was a useful art. Oth- 
ers can imagine it without much difficulty. 
But this sign now speaks a plaintive tongue 
of its own—a pitiful pipe, as though it real- 
ized its structural weakness as a pun and 
would render an apology for pretending to 
mean anything. 

The signs on the great business houses 
on Broadway are a study not alone in 
names, in which matter they range boldly 
from Abraham to Ziegfried, but in style, 
texture, physiognomy, so to speak. A cer- 
tain huge building below Fourteenth Street 
is literally enmeshed in signs made on 
wire. They riot all over this building, from 
cellar to garret, sideways, lengthways, fat 
signs, lean signs, all of wire, the lettering 
appearing to stand alone above the fourth 
story. ‘These signs are fine and business- 
like in appearance, laying no claim to any- 
thing ostentatious. They serve a useful 
purpose only in bailing the passer-by in the 
names of their owners. 

Not so that monumental advertising 
scheme of a man who makes preserves in 
*many varieties, and has immortalized him- 
self by his trademark—his name on a cu- 
cumber. He had by far the most notori- 
ous sign in New York before transfers of 
real estate drove him from his stronghold, 
and his sign with him. Nevertheless his 
fame is gone abroad, and the old sign will 
be missed by more than a few who looked 
for it at night. 

There is also another type of sign fre- 
quently met with of the large and forceful 
scrt This is the wall sign painted by 
bold artists slung by ropes over the edge of 
a roof, who-dangle and paint at a giddy 
height in the utmost good cheer. He whose 
“system ”’ this operation generically rep- 
resents is known wide of New York, and 
when one travels one recognizes with a 
pleasure aimost akin to pain the handiwork 
of the man with thé sportsmanlike name, 
from Dan even unto Beersheba. There is a 
Gistinctiveness about it, even an artistic 
merit in many cases, that impresses the be- 
holder with the great advantage of such 
signs. One of the sort is situate on a huge 
blank wall on lower Broadway, and is only 
temporary, the wall having been brought 
to light through the removal of adjacent 
structures. The sign represents a bibulous 
looking person of gigantic proportions and 
bloated face about to perpetrate a high- 
ball of a now popular brand of whisky. 
"he bottle looks inviting. But the high- 
tall looks like a toiler explosion, and the 
men—well, if the whisky gave him his 
face it is up to proof, all right; and so is 
he. This is an unimpertant point, however. 

Brooklyn Bridge affords a panoramic view 
of much scope as well as enterprise in the 
way of signs. One of the most ingenious 
@amples within sight from the bridge 
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promenade is that of a manufacturer of 
soups, who, seizing on an available roof 
out of which once issued a harmless and 
necessary steam pipe, bullt the counterfeit 
presentment of a saucepan or skillet in 
such fashion that a constant cloud of pre- 


sumably fragrant soupy vapor issues from 


the depths of his boiling pot. It is’ needless 
to say that the manufacturer’s name ap- 
pears to advantage on the saucepan. 

The roofs of houses would seem to lack 
every advantage as a groundwork for signs. 
In this city, however, where the question of 
one’s altitude is merely comparative and 
depends so little on the height of oné speci- 
fic roof or another above the street level, 
roofs in general are excellent for sign- 
boards. Ascend any tall office building 
down town and look at the housetops below 
you. Cross Brooklyn Bridge. Go to Har- 
lem on the elevated road. Several ingenious 
tradesmen have even copied the housetop 
idea for their covered delivery wagons. 
Unseen from the street, these wagon covers 
flaunt the name of the tradesmen in the 
eves of all who look down from above. 

As if in direct opposition to those signs 
which are designed to be looked down upon 
comes the aerial sign. A special feature of 
these was made during the last Presidential 
campaign. They depend upon the breeze 
for their success, wherein lies their one 
great disadvantage—if the breeze fails them 
they are lost. These kite signs take the 
form of banners mostty, and are to be seen 
any fine day from Battery Park, the top of 
a many-storied office building being utilized 
for the purpose of sending them aloft. 
They flutter gracefully, high m the air, 
midway between a bunch of tugging kites 
and their anchorage on the roof, and re- 
mind one forcibly of Mr. Dick and his 
scheme for the dissemination of knowledge. 
An interesting feature of this mode of ad- 
vertisement is the kite. The average kite 
employed for the purpose is as tall as a 
man, 

When one views the multiplicity of de- 
vices in signs one is led to wonder how 
it will all end. Can anybody think of @ 
new thing under the sun? And yet, wher- 
ever you go, you find what is to all ap- 
pearances new. City lines of transporta- 
tion furnish a favorite opportunity for the 
display of signs, and it is here that one 
sees the exercise of gray matter on every 
hand. Ingenuity is at high tide, not only 
on surface lines, but in the elevated trains. 
Station platforms and the walls of the sta- 
tions themselves teem with colored bills, 
posters, and ‘ paper.’"’ One ascends the 
stairs from the street only to be confront- 
ed at every step with the statement in star- 
ing letters that a certain soap or baking 
powder or patent medicine is the best and 
purest on earth. At the landing you are 
made aware that you should chew so-and- 
so, or drink, smoke, wear, or hook your 
clothes together with such-and-such. It 
is all very distracting, but New York would 
be Sahara without it. And, as if to make 
use of every inch of space at hand, two 
concerns, simultaneously or nearly so, took 
possession of the tops of the horse cars 
dbout the city, causing to be placed upon 
either end thereof small tin flags, built to 
turn with the wind. One flag extols the 
advantages of a local watering place, the 
other the virtues of ‘“‘thé genuine" for 
mosquito bites; and the cars take them 
into byways and @il sorts of odd places. 

Another sort of sign, only valuable as 
such on close inspection, but serving an 
excellent purpose otherwise to those pe- 
destrians who adhere to schedule up and 
down Broadway between office and home, 
is the clock sign. Afar off it is a public 
timepiece, and one throws on coal or epens 
the furnace door, as need be, when the 
clock gives the hour as ten minutes to 9 
or a quarter after 5. Nearby one learns 
with consternation that it is really the 
hour of M to G, or F after P, and realizes 
that the time is truly out of joint upon 
spelling, instead of the customary numer- 
als, the name of a firm of clothiers upon 
the dial. 

Signs conform to no set rule as to logic 
or relevance to the subject at hand. A 
pretty example of this, perhaps all the more 
attractive to the public for the fact, is the 
one illustrating the frightful regult of care- 
lessness, wherein a lad, direct from Mother 
Goose, holds a fast shrinking bag of some- 
thing under his arm, while a flock of 
clean, white geese advances over the brow 
of an adjacent hill to eat the contents of 
the bag as it pours upon the ground. What 
connection such a scene may have with an 
emollient for aches and pains remains to be 
seen. Perhaps the mystery will be laid bare 
in the case of the boy when he gets home. 
Such a contingency is likely to arise. At 
teast this is one solution of the problem, 
and will be welcome as a suggestion to 
many readers who have pondered it in 
vain. 


Some people there are, no doubt, who re- 
joice at the aggravation of being mystified. 
To such must come ever and anon most 
joyfully the sight of a sign bidding them 
“Watch this Space.”” One almost fancies 
them going out of their way or hanging 
around a corner with lolling tongues, 
awatch. Kin to this is the other similar to 
it containing a single word, or perhaps two, 
having no connection with anything past 
or present that humanity cares for, from a 
set of Shukespedre to a jar of eye oint- 
ment. After weeks of fancied impatience 
on the part of all to be shown another 


ised to be a big legal controversy. 


word or two, the patronizing 
the goodness to change 
jong his tittle agony. 

Lastly, signs as they were intended to be 
are a good thing in their place. All have 
seen the absurdities of misassorted ones, 
however, the “three sheet,’’ for instance, 
showing the head and shoulders of an emi- 
nently respectable actor sedately resting on 
the unidentified body, skirt, and legs of a 
lithe and willowy exponent of the ballet. 
An agglomeration of signs once existing 
on Third Avenue, save for the names, which 
are altered, that ‘no offense can be took,” 
read in this way: * ' 


GRUNDY, 
jertaker. 
. 


BLANK’'S SARSAPARILLA, 
ENOUGH BAID. 


JOHN 
Und 


® 
ROY BENSON RICHARDSON. 


Value of One Grass to One State. 


OLORADO has one agricultural prod- 
C uct which exclusive of all others 

is worth more than all her silver 
mines. The royal purple alfalfa, with its 
twelve-foot roots, is the pride of the Colo- 
rado ranch. The alfalfa crop in the State 
last year was worth $10,000,000. Yet in 
itself that was a small item. 

The introduction of alfalfa into the State 
in 1862 solved the problem of forage, which 
up to that time had puzzled the pioneers, 
who had not been able to'raise successfully 
any other form of forage. Alfalfa made 
possible the great stock growing industry 
of the State. Last year the aggregate 
number of horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
according to assessors’ returns, was 4,000,- 


000, valued at $45,000,000. Excepting the 
range sheep and cattle, and some horses 


The great grain farms and potato ranches 

need this product as well. Alfalfa is peer- 
less as a soil renovator and enricher. Its 
long roots, penetrating to a depth below 
the s that other plants cannot reach, 
gather the needed elements and, decaying, 
Itberate them for the benefit of future 
crops. et 

‘The Colorado farmer has learned that ro- 
tating crops of wheat and alfalfa make 
the average yleld of wheat in Colorado 
twenty-five bushels to the acre, while the 
twerage for the whole country is less than 
fourteen bushels. The same rotation has 
produced the famous Greeley potato, as in- 
imitable in its way ag the Rocky Ford 
melon. 

The Colorado stock raiser has discovered 
that cattle may be fattened at home without 
sending them to corn States, and that alfal- 
fa produces beef, not tallow. He has discov- 
ered that pigs turned into the alfalfa patch 
during the Summer are ready for market 
ir the Fall, and that “alfalfa mutton” 
brings the top price in the East. The small 
rancher knows that his chickens, geese, 
ducks and Belgian hares are finer for the 
alfalfa that forms part of their daily food, 
and that his alfalfa honey equals, if it does 
not excel, the delicious white sage honey 
of California, 


In the Suburbs. 


Friendly Neighbor—Ah, good morning, 
Jones, what's that you are mending—your 
automobile? 

Jones (perspiring over a 
mower)—No! 
doesn't. 


cranky lawn- 
My auto-mow-grass, but it 


EXPERIENCE OF ONE “LATE TRICK MAN,” 


ROBABLY no line of work brings a 
man into contact with more different 
sorts of life, more unusual circum- 

stances, both comic and pathetic, than does 
that of the reporter, the getter of news. 
He meets all kinds of people, sees them in 
all their different moods, and sometimes 
surprises them into playing parts that are, 
whether natural or not, altogether different 
from the parts they would play if they had 
time to think. 


Not long ago a broker of this city, re- 
puted to be the possessor of millions, was 
suéd in a Chicago court for damages which 
the complainant Alleged to be due by reason 
of some improper information that had 
come to him from the broker's office. The 
amount of damages demanded by the suitor 
was $1,000,000, which certainly seemed to 
indicate that the defendant was deserving 
of his repute as a wealthy man. It hap- 
pened that notice of the suit was filed in 
the Western city late in the afternoon, and 
not until far into the right did a report of 
the affair reach this city, the newspapers 
getting it shortly before 2 o'clock in the 
morning. Doubtless most of the night city 
éditors in town Cecided, on seeing the dis- 
patch; that there was but a slight chance 
of waking up the defendant broker and 
securing from him his side of what prom- 
But one 
enterprising editor did make an effort at 
“landing "’ the local end of the matter. 


That the effort was successful was re- 
markable in itself, inasmuch as millton- 
aires are not wont to endure an early morn- 
ing awakening to be interviewed, but the 
way the thing happened and the experience 
of the reporter who was sent to fetch in 
the news were more remarkable still. It 
wags just twenty minutes before 2 o'clock 
when the night city editor shouted across 
the editorial office for the “late trick 
man,” who is the reporter kept on 
duty in case of late emergencies in the way 
of news. This “late trick man,” very 
sorrowful because he had been waked from 
his nap over in the corner, growled aloud 
when told what he was expected to do, and 
muttered something about “ ridiculous to 
send a man on a wild goose chase like 
this.” . 

The broker in question lived in the upper 
west side, somewhere in the seventies. By 
good luck the “late trick’’ didn’t have to 
wait for an elevated train, so within less 
than three-quarters of an hour after leav- 
ing the office on Park Row he stood before 
the doors behind which he thought the ob- 
ject of his search lay asleep. All during 
the ride up tewn he had been swearing 
inwardly, imagining to himself how the 
house would look, with the windows all 
dark and shut fast in front, but now that 
he was there he was surprised to see a dim 
light reflected through the storm doors, 
one of which stood slightly ajar. 

‘Some of the servants still up,’’ growled 
the “late trick”’ to himself, approaching 
the stoop and screwing up his courage to 
ring the bell, an operation that is especially 
distasteful to “late tricks’’ for the reason 
that some missile is likely. to be hurled at 
them out of an up-stairs window. 

With a noise that seemed deafening in 
the dead quiet of morning the bell resound- 
ed through the house. A clock in the neigh- 
borhood struck once, and the reporter knew 
that it was half-past two. He would have 
just fifteen minutes in which to telephone 
the news in time for the last edition—pos- 
sibly a little more than that, for the night 
city editor, owing to the importance of the 
story, might “hold up” just a few min- 
utes. 2 

Hardly a-.second passed before the in- 
side door was softly swung open just a 
crack, and the “late trick” saw standing 
inside, as.if afraid to come out, a man of 
about thirty-five years, well dressed and 
of a genial countenance. There was a wor- 


ried look on his face, though, as he asked 
excitedly: 
“What is it? What is it?” 


“Thinks I'm a burglar,” said the report- 
er inwardly. Then he said aloud: “Is Mr, 


Albertson at home?”’ 

“No, no. He’s not here. What do you 
want with him?” responded the man in 
the door, making the opening between him- 
self and the visitor still smaller. 

An explanation followed. The reponter 
told why. he was there, saying that he 
would like to send up a message to Mr. 
Albertson if he was in. 

“No, he’s not in. I assure you he's not,” 
said the man in the door. 

“When will he be back?” 
question. 

“Any minute, almost any minute,” an- 
swered the man, as if he really didn’t know 
what he was saying, but wanted to kill 
time. 

“T'll just wait for hinmy’’ announced the 
“late trick" calmly, lighting a cigarette 
and beginning to pace the stoop. 

The door closed with a snap; then it was 
opened again, and the man said: “ You 
don’t really intend to wait, do you? Are 
you really a reporter?” 

be fal 

Again the door closed. The reporter was 
more certain than ever he had been mis- 
taken for a desperado. Once more the man 
poked his head out, and the reporter, who 
was now peering down the street to see if 
there was any sign of the approaching Al- 
bertson, looked around. 

“What's that you've got in your hip 
pocket?’’ inquired the man, nothing but 
his head showing behind the door. 

“In my hip pocket?” the “late trick” 
queried back, involuntarily feeling the place 
mentioned with his hand, at which the man 
jumped out of sight. 


“He thinks I’ve got a gun,” was the 
thought of the newspaper man, so he shout- 
ed: ‘I'm not a burglar, I tell you." 

‘*IT know you're not,”’ answered the man 
inside, again showing his head; “ at least 
I rather think you're something else. Take 
it out. If you're going to use it, now's your 
time. I might as well tell you that I’m 
Albertson. Come in.” 

The reporter made a dive into the door, 
which had been thrown wide open. “ Tell 
me about it—why you are sued for a mill- 
ion—all about it!’’ he cried. 

“Oh, come off; now,” Mr. “Albert- 
son. ‘* There's no use bluffing me any long- 
er. Take it out of your pocket.” 

‘**Take what out?”’ 

“That subpoena. I know you've come to 
serve it on me. It's all right. I guess to- 
night will do as well as to-morrow.” 

It turned out that tne millionaire, having 
hearé of the suit against him several hours 
earlier than the newspapers, had been sit- 
ting up, expecting a subpoena-server; for, 
although he was a business man and a 
rich: one, he hadn't happened to have any 
experience in such matters, and didn’t 
know that there wasn’t an officer in New 
York who would bestir himself at such an 
hour of the morning. 

After many asseverations that he was not 
the bearer of a subpoena, the “ late trick” 
at last convinced Mr. Albertson of his real 
mission. Then Mr. Albertson was apparent- 
ly so glad to see him that he was about to 
forget the lateness of the hour, for this was 
the first time he had ever heard of a “ late 
trick ’’ being joyfully received by a million- 
aire at 2:40 A. M. He managed, however, 
to get Mr. Albertson to tell him about the 
suit, after which he ran as fast as he could 
to the nearest telephone and told his office 
enough facts about the case for a yarn 
with big letters at the top of it. Before he 
left the house, though, he stopped long 
enough to take a hasty high ball with the 
broker, who, it was afterward learned, had 
been steadying his nerves fog foyr hours 
beside @ tall bottle, t1i'sinmtenact-- 


was the next 


said 
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THE BEST ROUTE 


from 


New York to Buffalo Awheel ° 


UST now, when many wheelmen are 
planning cycling trips from this city 
to Buffalo, requests for information 

as to the best route are pouring into the 
local office of the League of American 
Wheelmen. On the side path map recently 
issued by the New York State Division of 
the league the outlines of two routes are 
given, one following the Hudson River to 
Albany, and thence along the line of the 
New York Central Railroad through Utica, 
Syracuse, and Rochester to Buffalo, and 
the other through New Jersey and by way 
of the Delaware Water Gap, Scranton, and 
Binghamton. The latter is the shorter 
route, but it is very hilly and rough, par- 
ticularly through the Delaware Water Gap, 
and can only be recommended to those who 
are willing to put up with a great deal of 
hill climbing and rough traveling for the 
sake of the picturesque scenery of the Wa- 
ter Gap. On account of these difficulties 
there is practically no difference in time 
between the two routes, 


The other route, while furnishing good 
traveling the greater part of the way, will 
also involve considerable hill climbing and 
rough traveling from New York to Fish- 
kill, as the roads through the highlands 
are necessarily very hilly. For this reason 
a combination of the two routes, substi- 
tuting a detour through New Jersey to 
Newburg for that part of the route from 
New York to Fishkill, will make the trip 
very much easier and at the same time 
will not increase the distance to any great 
extent. This route has been carefully 
compiled from information obtained by the 
Touring Committee of the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen, and has been corrected 
by the local authorities at various points. 
The entire distance is 469 miles and the 
time required for the trip will depend upon 
the ability of the rider. 


A New York State side-path badge, cost- 
ing 50 cents, will be necessary, as a portion 
of the route includes the side paths of 
Central New York. This can be obtained at 
the office of the New York Division of the 
League of American Wheelmen in this city. 
The route in detail with the distances to be 
sidden given in miles and decimals as 
shown by the cyclometer, is as follows: 


Leaving New York, cross the Fort Lee 
Ferry, at the foot of One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth Street, and go up the hill— 
the trolley cars carry wheels. Turn to the 
left down a hill which is dangerous, and 
must not be coasted, and ride straight 
ehead through Leonia and Bogota to Hack- 
ensack, 5.62 miles from Fort Lee. Turn to 
the left on Main Street and ride to Pas- 
saic Street, where there is another turn 
to the left before the ride through Arcola 
to Paramus, 9.75 miles. There turn to the 
left to Ridgefield, and on the edge of the 
village turn to the right to the first cross- 
road. Here turn to the left and then’ keep 
to the main road through Hohokus, Wal- 
dick, Allendale, Ramapo, Sloatsburg. Tux- 
edo, and Southfield, to Arden 37.65 miles. 


At Arden take the left fork of the road 
and ride a little more than a mile to a 
white house with red barns standing near. 
Here take the right fork of the road and 
tide straight on through Central Valley, 
Highland Mills, and Woodbury Falls, to 
Mountainville, a distance of 48.25 miles. 
Here a turn to the left is necessary. Then 
eross the railroad and the creek at: the 
grist mill. At the end of this road turn 

_ to the right to the first road, and here 
turn to the left to Vail’s Gate, 52.4 miles. 
At the latter point turn to the right on 
the Blooming Grove Road, and at 54.1 
miles turn to the left into Quassaic Ave- 

* mue, and follow it to the first fork beyond 
the bridge; then follow the trolley cars to 
the ferry at the foot of Second Street, 
Newburg, 57 miles. 


_ At Newburg cross the ferry to Fishkill 
, Landing, on the east side of the Hudson, 
and follow the trolley tracks from the 
ferry six-tenths of a mile to the bank, 
where a turn to the left is made on the 
good road leading direct to Wappinger’s 
Falls, (4.5 miles. Then follow the post 
toad direct to Poughkeepsie, 71 miles. 


At. Poughkeepsie ride along Market 
Btreet to Main Street, and at Washington 
Street turn to the left to the Post Road, 
‘along which continue through Hyde Park 
end Staatsburg to Rhinebeck, 88 miles. Go 
straight through the town, and, after 
crossing the railroad track and creek at 
.the outekirts, take the right fork and con- 
tinue on the Post Road through Upper 
-Nevis ‘to Blue Store, 103.8 miles. At the 
-hotel at Blue ‘Store turn to the left for 
Hudson, 114.8 miles, going through Bur- 
‘aen and McKinstreyvilie. Reaching War- 
ten Street, Hudson, turn down it to North 
Fourth Street to Carroll Street to Short 
Street, passing Underhill Pond, and fol- 
lowing the telegraph poles through Stock. 


‘Thence continue straight 


bridge over the river, which you cross to 
Albany, 147.9 miles from New York. 

At Albany turn to the left on the first 
street from the bridge, which is Broadway; 
go one block to State Street, pass to the 
right of the Capitol, and go along Washing- 
ton Avenue and Central Avenue to the 
Schenectady cycle path, which leads direct 
to Schenectady, 15.2 miles from Albany by 
cycle path. 

At Schenectady, wheel to the National 
Guard Armory, and there, turning to the 
right, follow the car tracks to the college 
grounds. Then turn to the left on the as- 
phalt to the end of the street. There turn 
to the right, cross the bridge at Scotia, and 
there turn to the left on to the cycle path, 
which leads direct to Amsterdam, 17 miles 
from Schenectady. 


At Amsterdam go down Main Street, 
where the cycle path is between the car 
tracks, and follow the path to Aiken, from 
which there is a path leading to Fonda. In 
this stretch the road is hilly and most cy- 
clists walk up the hills. Caution must be 
used in riding down them. From Fonda 
the route is along its cycle path through 
Yost's, Palatine Bridge; Nelliston, St. Johns- 
ville, and East Creek to Little Falls, 41 
miles from Amsterdam. Turn to the left at 
Little Falls toward the river, and just be- 
fore reaching it turn to the right to the 
cycle path to Herkimer, 7 miles away. 


At Herkimer cross the Mohawk River, 
then turn to the right and continue, still on 
cycle paths, through Hion, Magowan, and 
Frankfort to where the path ends at an 
iron bridge, which you cross. Veering to 
the left, ride over asphalt and macadam 
roads through the Masonic school grounds 
to Utica, 15 miles from Herkimer. At 
Steuben Lake, Utica, take the left fork, 
past the Soldiers’ Monument, and after the 
asphalt ends continue on the cycle path to 
New Hartford, 4 miles from Utica. The 
path ends there, but keep straight on over 
Sanquoit Creek. 


A little beyond the creek take the right 
fork of the road to Kirkland, which is 
three and a half miles from New Hartford. 
This stretch is fair only, but through Kirk- 
land and further on there is good riding, 
past Lairdsville and Vernon to Sherrill, 
where a turn to the left at the schoolhouse 
leads across the railroad. Then turning to 
the right is found the road to Oneida 
Castle, twelve miles from which there is a 
fine straight road to Canastota, six miles 
away. Beyond that there is fine wheeling 
to Chittenango, another six miles. 


At the last-named place, turn to the left 
to the schoolhouse and the cotton mill and 
then turn to the right and go over good 
roads through Mysenac to Fayetteville, 
eight miles from Chittenango. From Fay- 
etteville there is a fine ride of six miles to 
the city line of Syracuse. 


At Pine Street, in Syracuse, a turn to the 
right leads across the railroad tracks to 
East Water Street. Then ride to Salina 
Street, turn to the right on it, cross the 
canal, ahd at once turn to the left to West 
Genesee Street. Cross the railroads and 
the canal and take the right fork to St. 
Mark's Square. Take the first thorough- 
fare beyond the square, which is Willis 
Avenue, turning to the right, and continue 
on the cinder path through Solway, Belle 
Isle, Amboy, Warners, Ionia, and Jordan 
to Weedsport. 


From Weedsport there is a good road 
through Center Port to Port Byron, three 
miles, where a turn to the left is made to 
the canal. There turn to the right and go 
along the towpath to Lyons, 24.7 miles 
from Port Byron. At Williams Street, near 
the railroad station at Lyons, leave the 
towpath and take Water Street, which fol- 
jow until near the Newark rafiroad station, 
where thefe is another turn to the right to 
cross the canal. Again turn to the right 
just before reaching the railroad. This 
puts you on the direct road to East Pal- 
myra, 9.7 miles from Lyons. 

At East Palmyra turn to the left near the 
station and ride five miles to Palmyra, 
turning to the right on entering the town, 
continuing to the railroad station, where 
a turn to the left is made without crossing 
the tracks. Ride on to the first crossroads, 
turn to the right, and after crossing both 
railroads turn to the left on a good level 
road to Macedon Center, 6% miles beyond. 
on a good 
road to the line of Monroe County, where 
a cycle path begins which leads through 
Fairport, Allen Creek, and Brighton to 
Rochester, sixteen miles. 

From the Rochester City Hall take Lake 
Avenue to Rowe Street, to Broezel Place; 


cross the canal to Transit Street, on which 
you turn left to West Avenue. Then turn 
to the right, go across the railway tracks, 
and on to the cross roads, three and a half 
miles beyond, where there is a big tree on 
the corner. At that point turn to the left 
and follow the road to its end, where a turn 
to the right and a ride of three miles brings 
one to Beach Ridge, ten miles beyond 
Lockport. 


At Beach Ridge the road bends to the left 
for a third of a mile, and then turns right 
across the railroad track. Then turn to the 
left, back across the track again, and along 


the creek to its end. Then comes a turn to | 


the right and a ride alongside the railroad 


one must turn to the left. Take the road 
branching off to the right and ride to the 
mile line road, where there is a turn to the 


left and a run of a half mile to the forks. 
Here turn to the right, and, going through 
Tonawanda, cross the railroad tracks to 
Delaware Street. A turn to the left and a 
ride straight on for ten miles brings one 
into Buffalo. Go through the park and on 
Delaware Street to Huron Street, where a 
turn to the left to Main Street is made 
after a run of sixteen miles from Beach 
Ridge, 321 from Albany, and 469 from New 
York City. 


Made It Plain. 
He was a German, and couldn't under- 
stand the intricacies of the law. He was 
trying to mortgage his share of the old 


| homestead. The lawyer couldn’t quite see 
for about three and a half miles, where | 


what he was driving at, and at last the 
German in desperation cried: 

“Vell, at the expiration of my mother’s 
death dot property is to be divided yet!” 








HAS OPHIR 


4 
UX) 


OU may have read about that great bar 
Y of gold just received in Montreal, an 
ingot so heavy that to carry it the 
strength of six men was required. It came 
from British America, and was worth very 
much over $100,000. Human cupidity is 
awakened when the gold of the Klondike is 
discussed. The term ‘‘ El Dorado” is com- 
paratively of but yesterday, of the most re- 
cent coinage. Long before it, and born in 
the remotest past, men spoke in bated 
breath of Ophir, that land of gold, silver, 
precious stones, where there were apes, and 
peacocks, and sandalwood, and _ ivory. 
Where did Solomon fill his treasury with 
gold? From Ophir. Now, where again was 
this land of untold wealth? In Sumatra, or 


Indla, on the Malabar coast, on the Persian | 


Gulf, or in Eastern Africa?’ Some thirty 
years ago it would have been held as savor- 


ing of impiety for any one to have ques- | 


tioned the locality of Ophir other than on 
the Persian Gulf. 


Fully eight years ago a writer in THE 
New York TIMES advanced the idea that 
the ancients, those dwelling on the Mediter- 
ranean, 
the gold of. the Bast African coast. This 
general argument seemed to hold good, and 
it was, that the capabilities of the men of 
the long past as far-as locomotion was con- 
cerned, were very: much greater than has 
been supposed. - It is only as yesterday that 
the discovery has been made that there 
must have been some kind of a commercial 
interchange between what is known as the 
France of to-day and old Egypt. Man ever 
has sought for the metals, and to make 
bronze there was the tin wanted. Where 
could the Phoenicians or the Egyptians 
have procured the much-needed tin but 
from the English islands? The Phoenicians, 
as the Egyptians, constructed good ships, 
and were unquestionably fearless naviga- 
tors. 


A recent letter of Dr. Carl Peters to The 
London Times tells In the most interesting 
manner of the discoveries made by him 
during the last two years along the eastern 
border of Mashonaland,. between the Zam- 
besi and Sabi Rivers. Here he found count- 
less ruins, and all of them of the same 
type, showing where mining had been car- 
ried on, but more particularly the fact that 
extensive metallurgical processes had been 
carried out. Dr. Peters writes: 


“T have everywhere found the samt type 
of ruins. Over the whole district the cy- 
clopean wall is the typical form of house- 
building, and in some parts whole cities are 
lying open to the eyes of the astonished ex- 
plorer, In North Inyanga I found débris of 
ancient settlements with a diameter of from 
one and one-half to two miles; All over the 
country water furrows are still existent.” 


Dr. Peters, with great justice, gives to 
the late Theodote Bent the priority in 
the discovery of the ancient workings for 
the metals in Eastern Africa. In hi vol- 
ume entitied, “The Ruined Cities of 
Mashonaland," Theodore Bent first di- 
rected attention to this ancient proof of 
civilization In remote Africa. The writer 
of the letter to The London Times says: 


“His theory on the character of Zim- 
babowe and other ruins is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, The symbols of phallus worship can 
be found from the Zambesi down to the 
Sabi, .and there can be no doubt that the 
old race, which had lived there formerly 
and which had left these ruins, adhered 
to the cult of Baal and Astarte. Bent is 
also right when he points out that most 
of these ancient fortifications were buiit 


erally found in the neighborhvuod of these 


ruins, but I have also discovered this 
Summer a series of ancient copper mines 
along the eastern bank of the upper Sabi.” 
The natives informed Dr. Peters that 
traces of these old workings extended for 
many miles along the rrver, as much as 
twenty miles. The following are the con- 
clusions the explorer arrives at: ~ 





must have been acquainted with | 


BEEN FOUND? 


or less the opinions put forward by other 
explorers before.”’ 

Most curious the philologieal argu- 
ments Dr. Carl Peters uses to show how 
there has been a connection withthe na- 
tives of to-day and the men of the distant 
past. Then, too, something of the religion 
of the Egyptians has survived. 


are 


“Livingstone in his last diary already 
leads attention to the strange fact that a 
tribe on the Rovuma River showed tattoos 
of a decidedly Egyptian character. I have 
also wondered how it came that the Egyp- 
tian prefix ‘Sa,’ meaning ‘land,’ appeats 
in the name of ‘ Sofala,’ which was origin- 
ally ‘Sa-Ophara' or ‘ Ophirland.' During 
my last expedition I had a chance to get 
access to some newly discovered bushmen 
paintings, which are in form and in color of 
an absolutely Egyptian character. It is 
also known that etymologists have found in 
the Hottentot language traces of the an- 
cient Egyptian. These all are very remark- 
able. facts, which seemed to contradict the 
Semitic-Sabaean theory of ancient South 
African civilization. I am obliged to the 
chief of the police in Umtali to further and 
much more important evidence in this di- 
rection. I have brought with me a female, 
undoubtedly Egyptian, figure of 4% inches 
length, which is splendidly conserved. This 
figure was found about 17 degrees south 
and 33 degrees east, south of the Zambesi 
River. It has hieroglyphics round its waist 
which have not been deciphered yet. I take 
it that this figure is about 5,000 years old 
and a representation of the goddess Isis, 
This, now, is a most remarkable fact, for it 
is quite clear that the statuette cannot hav? 
come overland from the Nile to the Zambesi 
River. In connection with the other evi- 
dence I have mentioned it proves direct ° 
Egyptian influence in South’ Africa.” 

If, then, there is a great probability that 
Mashonaland was the Ophir of old, where 
was that mysterious country “ Punt” or 
“Phoun'"'? Dr. Carl Peters writes: 

“Now, you know that besides the 
‘Ophir’ question the mysterious country 
‘Punt’ or ‘Phoun’ has incited for cen- 
turies the curiosity of schdlars: This coun- 
try ‘Punt’ or ‘Phoun’ is mentioned in 
ancient Egyptian representations: ‘And 
Sanch Kara of the ninth dynasty, about 
2500 B. C., and the Queen Hatsepu of the 
eighteenth dynasty, about 1600 B. C., sent 
expeditions thither. They brought back 
gold, ivory, several kinds of valuable tim- 
ber, leopard skins, and two kinds of mon- 
keys, among them baboons, too. The in- 
terpretation of the word Punt is just as 
much disputed as that of Ophir; but, judg- 
ing from the above-mentioned products, it 
is probable that under Punt an African 
country has to be understood’ (see Dr. 
Carl Peters, ‘King Solomon’s Gulden Ophir,’ 
pages 77, 78,) and as the products of the 
‘Punt’ expeditions are more or less iden- 
tical with the returns of the ‘ Ophir* voy- 
ages, scholars as Carl Ritter have already 
concluded that ‘Ophir’ and ‘Punt’ were 
the same country.” 


‘The writer of the communication to The 
London Times thinks, and with good rea- 
son, that the country between the Zam- 
besi and Sabi is the old Ophir, and he adds 
that in his last expedition there is evi- 
dence that Punt was in the same country. 
If there are absolute traces of the Egyptian 
in this African country there are also those 
showing the later presence of the Phoe- 
Nhiclan. There are more Phoenician-than 
Hgyptian indications. The theory then 
held is that the builders of the pyramids 
came first to the Zambesi land and were 
followed later by the busy and enterprising 
Phoenicians. Dr. Carl Peters advances the 
idea that the Phoenician did his mining and 
built pis cities with their smelting plants 
some time between the reign of Queen 
Hatsepu, (1000 B. C.) and the period of 
King David (1100 B. C.) 


With our modern geographical methods 


River may be estimated. 


die—May I read my vast poem to you? 
She—If it le your very last, yer 





ITH the course of market values for railroad 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
recently reversed from that which ruled ear- 

lier in the year, and that which may be said to have 
been in progress for the past three or four years, ques- 
tions of doubt arise in some minds as to whether there 
was ever anything more than a partial foundation for 
the rise so long in progress. That rise saw many stocks 
taken up to a point which showed quotations more 
than doubled, and it altogether changed the face of 
the long list of securities dealt in on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is the not infrequent experience of 
Wall Street to witness prices pushed to extremes, no 
matter in which direction the trend may be; and in the 
recent market it may be that not a few records have 
been made which will continue as records not soon to 
be reached again. But as to enhancement in the real 
and not the hypothetical value of railroad securities 
there would seem to be no question upon an examina- 
tion of statistics furnishing reliable data. This is not 
saying that it is impossible for things so to change as 
to reduce value, or that new factors will not arise mak- 
ing it necessary to revise the estimate which at present 
can be put upon railroad property as it stands, What 
is revealed is just this; that to an enormous extent 
traffic has grown, revenues have increased, road and 
equipment have been raised as to their physical stand- 
ard; and—hence—that the equity of stockholders has 
become more valuable. 

But while significant and important 
most important from one point of view this is not all 
that has developed as a strengthening and uplifting 
force upon railroad stocks, for while these develop- 
ments have been in progress there has taken place only 
the most moderate expansion in funded debt, repre- 
senting the mortgages held on the railroads as a whole, 
the lien which lies ahead of stock capital. The feature 
is one whose bearing will be found impressive upon in- 
vestigation, and to aid in this it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that official returns prepared by the Statistician 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, covering the 
completed fiscal year 1900, have been made available. 

Following the wholesale bankruptcy resulting from 
the panic of 1893, and the subsequent depression, there 
was a tendency for funded debt totals to decrease in 
1896 and 1897 in accord with the conversion of many 
securities into stock issues. Afterward there came im- 
portant refunding operations and the natural increase 
in bonded indebtedness, due to new construction, and 
also for issues to cover improvements and additions 
found necessary to meet the growth of traffic. In what 
way funded debt has progressed may be seen by refer- 
ence to these figures, which include all forms of bonds, 
omitting equipment trust obligations: 

FUNDED DEBT. 


‘apital 
Pe reentage, 


factors—the 


Amount. 
1805.... : 
re 
18097 
1898 
| Seer 
1900 

+Decrease. 
These percentages 


57,071 

f69.973, 683 

6,430, 159,919,891 
5,518,943, 172 s, G57 AG2 
5,645,455, 3607 126.512.195 


indicate clearly that whatever may 
have been the amount of capitalization by which the 
total had been increased between 1805 and 1000, the 
larger proportion was borne by securities bearing no 
fixed obligation, $5,645,455,367, or 48.27 per cent., rep- 
resenting funded debt for the latter year, as compared 
with $5,385,495,573, or 52.06 per cent. for 
What is of importance is to see how the 

totals of debt fared as to remuneration—how they par- 
ticipated in the improvement of revenues, In amount 


respective 





Accomplishments of En yineering? 


HAT the civil engineer has done for | 
W the country in general, for the city 
in particular, was well set forth in 
address of J. James R. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
annual convention, After 
work of individuals, Mr. 


that of the whole pro- 
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wonder 
President | New 


the Croes, 
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at their 
reviewing the 
Croes summarized 
words: 


“ To-day, 
homestead, 
breakfast, 
gas range, 


recent 


fession in these 
“The most thorough exemplar of 
condition of civil engineering at the 
ning of the twentieth century i 
ern office building 
hundred years ago the man of enterprise 
who resided fifty miles from a large city 
and wished to consult an engineer regard- 
ing a projéct for a new canal, arosé before 
daylight, struck a spark from his flint and 
steel, which, falling on a scrap of tinder, 
was blown by him into flame and from that 
s tallow dip was lighted. In the same 
» entire manner the wood fire was kindled 
on the kitchen hearth and his breakfast 
was cooked in a pot and kettle suspended 
from the iron crane in the fireplace. En- 
tering the cumbrous stage coach, hung on 
leather springs, which passed his door, he 
was driven over muddy roads, crossing 
the narrow streams on wooden trestle 
bridges und the navigable rivers on a ferry 
boat, the paddle wheels of which were 
turned by a mule on a treadmill. At last 
he was landed in the city, where he walked 
through dirty streets paved with cobble 
stones until he reached his destination, a 
plain three-story brick building, founded on 
sand, with a damp cellar and a cesspool in 
the .back yard. 
Entering an extremely dark hall, he 
climbed a wooden staircase and was ugh- 
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into a 
warmed by a wood fire 
| and lighted by 
was 
} that before proceeding to business 
he was glad to take a good stiff noggin of 

England rum. 
his grandson, 
while 
which has been 
reeds in his morning paper that 
the high dam of the 
in which he is interested, 
day before, and he 
begin- | his engineer in the city 
is the od- | him at his office 
in a great city. One| match, he lights the lamp of his automobile, 
which is fed by petroleum brought 200 miles 
underground in pipes from the wells, 
over macadamized 
where he boards a luxuriously 
pointed train, by which he is carried above 
all highways, through tunnels, 
or across them on long-span steel bridges, 
and in an hour is deposited in the heart of 
where 
his 
and asphalt-paved streets in electric surface 
cars at nine miles an hour, 
cars at twelve miles an hour, 
well-lighted and ventilated tunnels at fif- 
teen miles an hour. 
grandfather had visited, 
huge and highly decorated building, twenty 
or more stories high. 
tar below the surface of the 
natural ground, 
material* 
eaissons of sheet metal sunk by 
air compressed by 
pumps driven by steam or electricity gen- 
a power station half a 
more away, and these 
manufactured rock such 


the funded debt in receipt of interest naturally fell off 
as the aggregate was reduced in 1896 and 1897, but the 
proportion which still bore interest remained almost 
without change. But while only a fraction more than 
83 per cent. of the funded debt was remunerative dur- 
ing 1895, 1896, and 1897, and only 84.18 per cent. in 
1898, the proportion rose to 89.55 per cent, for 1899 and 
reached the unprecedented figure of 93.21 per cent. for 
1900—the amounts at the beginning and end of the pe- 
riod being $4,439,018,786 and $5,206,200,241. Put an- 
other way, while more than 16 per cent. of railroad 
funded debt received no interest as recently as from 
1895 to 1897, less than 7 per cent. was so unfortunately 
situated in 1900. 
FUNDED DEBT PAYING INTEREST. 

Per Cent. Amount, Increase. 

. 83.29 $4,439,018, 786 

. , 83.74 4,429,474,129 $39,544, 657 

. 84.41 4,362,526,212 $66,947,917 7 
BEB. ccc ccvccs sean ron 531,977 175,005,765 
18DD. ... 20.00. + 80.55 4,904,474,078 366,942,101 
oo eOead 5,206,209,241 301,735,163 

+Decrease. 

Now, as to the development of stock capital. Reor- 
ganization plans offered liberal exchanges of stock for 
such senior obligations as could be displaced, thereby 
attaining the object sought—the reduction of fixed 
charges—and substituting for bonds those securities on 
which returns were contingent upon earnings yielding 
sufficient profits to warrant distribution. Funded debt 
totals were at first reduced, although it is not to be 
forgotten that new issues against new property were 
still being freely put out. Stock totals expanded in 
conspicuous amounts for all years but 1898, when there 
came a lull in the operation of creating new capital of 
that class. The proportion of stock to total capital in- 
creased from $4,961,258,656, or 47.94 per cent., for 1895 
to $5,845,579,593, or 51.73 per cent., for 1900, offsetting 
the opposite movement in the proportion of funded 
debt to total capitalization. 

CAPITAL 


Capital 
Percentage. 
t 


1895. . 
1806. . 
1897... 


STOCK. 


Amount. Increase. 


$4,961,258,656 

5,226,i 527,269 265,268,613 
5,364,642,255 138,114,986 
‘ 5,388,268, 321 
1899. . . 49.98 5,515,011, 726 126,743,405 
a dwew kx ve SaeEe 5,845,579, 593 330,567 ,867 
Meturaiiy comes the inquiry as to what extent the 
enlarged stock total shared in the profits of the rail- 
roads, which were feeling the impulse of improved 
commercial and industrial conditions; and here it is 
that one of the most gratifying features of recent prog- 
ress stands out in effective clearness. Not only did the 
increase in stock total not militate against the propor- 
tion of stock in receipt of dividends, but the. latter has 
actually expanded enormously. To show the percent- 
ages and the totals in tabulated fofm with increases 
cited to help comprehension of the situation will be 
sufficient. Thus, from 29.94 per cent. of the smaller 
amount of capital stock participating in dividends in 
1895, the gain has reacted to 45.66 per cent. of the 

larger amount for 1900. 
STOCK PAYING 

Percentage. Amount. 

29.94 $1,485,618,453 
29.83 1,559,024,075 
1,608, 549,978 
oe 1,818,113,082 
| Peer 2,239,502,545 421,389,463 
100 5.66 2 668,969, 895 429,467,250 
In actual figures, dividends of $139,597,972 were 
paid in 1900 against only $85,287,543 five years before. 
This, of course, induces the question as to how much 
was paid out in interest during the two periods; and 
the answer is found in an amazing record. The show- 


1895.... 
1896... 
1897. 
1898. 


49.46 
"O44 
49.81 


DIVIDENDS. 

Increase. 
IS95 oe 
MGs vi varsietecwn 
1807 14,525 ,! 
214,563,104 





23,626,060" 


ing is practically no increase at all in interest pay- 
ment, an exhibit that is just phenomenal, taken in con- 
nection with the fact that, in the aggregate, funded 
debt has somewhat increased. Leaving no room for 
conjectures, interest payments for 1895 $252,512,- 
920, and for 1900 $252,949,616. Here is the result of no 
other development than the reduction of interest on 
securities of reorganized roads and the reduction due 
to refunding measures recently effective. These ex- 
traordinary figures compare with the growth of divi- 
dend payments as follows: 
DIVIDEND AND INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

Dividend. Interest. Totals. 
. $85,287,543 $252,512,920 $337 800,462 
. 87,603, we 249,624,177 337,227,548 
1807.......%. 87,110,5 SOE 247,880,230 334,990,829 
1808......... 96,152,888 246,126,691 342,279,5 
1899... .111,009 a2 251,158,087 362,167, 
1900. .... . .189,597,972 9,616 393,547, 588 

It is ot importance to analyze the progress of rail- 

way income from which the increase in dividends has 
been drawn, and on which the fabric of security prices 
rests. It is notable that gross earnings in the five 
years ending with 1900 increased $411,673,352, or 38 ee 
cent., and that net earnings increased $175,965,256, o 
50 per cent. But the companies have a large seme 
from “ investments,” and from other sources than traf- 
fic, the total of net earnings being thus raised mate- 
rially. In 1900 this “ other” net income was as much 
as $162,885,071. To some extent, however, there are off- 
setting disbursements beyond interest and dividends, 
the chief items including rentals that call for $100,- 
000,000, With taxes aggregating $50,000,000 more. Ney- 
ertheless, such has been the growth of net income, that 
a surplus of $87,657,933 for 1900 took the place of a 
deficit of $29,845,241 for 1895, representing an im- 
provement of $117,500,000 in five years, irrespective of 
the increase in dividends paid. It details in this wise: 


Net Income. Net Result. 

$482;083,180 29,845,241 

1896. 506,205,063 934,169 
1897........ 494,655,019 6,120,483 
1898... -- 567 y 44,078,557 
1899... 605,355,102 Surphis........ 53,064,877 
1900. . 688,501,374 Surplus 87,657,933 


Here i is an itemized showing condensed in tabulation 
which will aid comprehension of the phenomenally 
changed status of railroad stocks: 


FN 0 ei tees 
1896. ....... 


Deficit 
Surplus....... 1 
2 eer 
PPP 


Increase in 5 Years, 
Amount. P.C. 
$884,320,937 18 
1,183,351,442 80 
259,959,794 5 
767,190,455 17 
54,310,429 65 
436,696 


1900, 
Capital stock.........$5,845,579,593 
Stock paying dividends. 2,668,969,895 
Funded debt 2,645,455,367 
Debt paying interest... 5,206,209,2 41 
Dividends paid........ 139,597,972 
Interest paid......... 2! rte tt oa 
Net income 688,501,374 206,418,194 43 
Net result—surplus.. 87 ‘657,933 117,503,174 ‘ 

Such an exhibit can hardly do less than confirm 
confidence in the substructure upon which railroad 
capital (and stock capital in particular) rests. 

Against an increase of only 18 per cent. in share 
capital in the five years ending with 1900, and of no 
more than 5 per cent. in funded indebtedness, net in- 
come has actually increased 43 per cent. 

And so trifling has been the increase in the amount 
called for as interest to railroad creditors (a merely 
nominal sum, equal to but fifteen-hundredths of 1 per 
cent.) that 80 per cent. additional capital stock has 
been placed upon the dividend lists—owners of railroad 
property receiving 63 per cent. per year more in divi- 
dends. 

Supplement this wonder record with realization that 
progress along similar lines in the year just closed is 
beyond all question: and there is ample demonstration 
that American railway stocks need no apologists, 
Their business basis is right. 

R H. ALLAWAY. 
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processes of nature would require milffons 
there is erected a cage 
the composition of which has been 
form and mode of con- 
struction of which have been so computed 
of the elements cannot over- 
even cause it to 
Towering 
the temples of religion, and 
the meshes of this 
mighty cage are filled with products of the 
the forest, 
strong and light 

interwoven 
in its proper place 

In one 
water, which has 
been collected from a mountain area of ig- 
neous geological formation, depopulated and 
free from swamps, on which a record of the 
in which im- 
pounding reservoirs have been constructed 
by masonry dams across its valleys. 
these reservoirs the water, after filtration 
is conveyed thirty or 
miles through steel or masonry 
whence 
drawn as needed through cast-iron pipes to 
to be 
there distributed to all parts of it, 
freezing point through one 
nearly 
boiling point through another system. 
pipes carries steam, 
radiators, 
throughout 
proper standard for com- 


Sanitary cconveniences are provided every- 
are consumed within 
surplus 
to be 
Wires convey electric currents to all points, 
so that the occupant of a room, sitting at 


his desk, can by the touch of a button ven- 
tilate his apartment, illuminate it, call a 
messenger, be kept informed of every fluc- 
tuation in the markets, converse with any- 
body ‘who is not ‘ busy’ within forty miles 
of where he sits, and if entirely ‘up to 
date’ can require his autograph and por- 
trait to be reproduced before his eyes for 
identification. He dictates his correspond- 
ence and his memoranda, and ‘takes his 
pen in hand’ only to sign his name. He 
need not leave his seat except to consult 
the photograph hanging on his wall, which 
shows to him the latest condition of the 
mine, the railroad, the arid lands irrigated, 
the swamps reclaimed, the bridge in prog- 
ress, the steamship, the waterworks, the 
tunnel or the railroad, the dam, the filter 
or the sewage works, the town, the ma- 
chine, the power plant, or the manufactur- 
ing establishment in which he is most in- 
terested. 

‘Entering the brilliantly lighted hallway 
of this building, the air of which is kept in 
circulation by the plunging up and down of 
con- | half a dozen elevators, the visitor is lifted 
it iS | at a speed of 500 feet a minute, past floor 
after floor, crowded with the offices of 
financiers, managers, and promoters of 
traffic and of trade, lawyers, chemists, 
contractors, manufacturers, to the head- 
quarters of the controlling genius of the 
whole organism, the civil engineer. For he 
it is to whom all the members of this mi- 
crocosm must apply for aid and advice in 
the successful operation of their respective 
occupations. It Is not his to mechanically 
transform elements into matter, or matter 
into other forms, or to show how energy 
may be produced, but to direet the applica- 
tion of energy to the various forms of mat- 
ter, original or produced, in such way as to 
bring about the most satisfactory results in 
the most speedy and economical manner.” 
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ULL, stupid tolerance of avoidable discomforts is 
one of the chief failings of civilized man, espe- 
cially when huddled with his kind in large com- 

You expect the savage in his Cave to be indif- 

ferent to the somewhat obvious deficiencies of his en- 

vironment. In the first place, he has never 


munities. 
known 
what comfort is; his nervous organization enables him 
to get along very well with a bed of boughs or skins on 
to endure storm, heat, and cold, and to 
And then he is 
In so 


capable, and in- 


a stone floor, 
go without his supper now and then. 
helplessly incapable of bettering his condition. 
far as man fully civilized, sensitive, 
ventive puts up with discomforts that can be removed 


or avoided, he shows himself to be inert, slothful, and 


not yet altogether raised above the condition of the 
savage. 

Any citizen of New York whose memory embraces 
twenty-five years of strife and struggle and joy 
and misery and progress and triumph in this city, a 
period during which its growth in numbers and civ- 
ilization has been wonderful, must be often reminded 
of the change in the public spirit. The community now 
protests wrathfully against outrages upon its peace 
and comfort that it used to bear with uncomplaining 
meekness, hardly realizing that they were outrages. 
The odors of Barren Island, the Hunter’s Point nui- 
sances, and the overcrowded horse cars were the stock 
subjects of grumbling a quarter of a century ago. A 
little earlier ‘there was a successful public revolt 
against hogs in the streets, and a little later the driv- 
ing of herds of cattle through the public thorough- 
fares to the slaughterhouses elicited vehement pro- 
tests that put a stop to the practice. Only here and 
there a man—or woman—enlightened by foreign trav- 
el or gifted with prophetic foresight, lifted up a voice 
of remonstrance against city noises, filthy streets, ugly 
buildings, combustible hotels, and sidewalk obstruc- 
tions; while a person who had demanded the aboli- 
tion of mosquitoes and relief from the horrors of the 
New York Central's tunnel would have been hustled 
off to a private sanitarium. 

The state of the arts did not in that remote time 
either suggest or permit the abatement of many nui- 
sances and the cure of many evils that inventive ge- 
nius has now not only enabled us to say are remova- 
ble but has inspired us with the resolve to demand 
their removal. The formation of this resolve and the 
growth of the disposition to demand the suppression 
of the causes of public discomfort constitute one of the 
conspicuous changes that have come over the : 


Say 


of the people. 

All this is undoubtedly of happy augury for the 
future. The imagination can hardly picture forth the 
alleviations of our suffering that the advancement of 
science aided by the new intolerance of remediable ills 
will achieve in the years immediately before us. Plain- 
ly the great city and the country surrounding it are 
to be made more habifable, human life far more pleas- 
ant and free from wastes and burdens, and the daily 
routine of the toiler or of the man of leisure, of the 
rich and of the poor, is to be freed of a horde of 
plagues that now afflict countless ordinarily cheerful 
persons with moments of despondency in which they 
doubt whether life is really worth living. ( 

The opening and operation of the underground 
rapid transit railroad will fill us all with wonder that 
we so long endured the torments and delays of sur- 
face transit in this long, narrow city, where there is 
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actually not room enough in the streets to transport 
the innumerable multitude of passengers who seem to 
grow up to and overcrowd any new facilities almost as 
soon as they are provided. The mere saving of time_is 
an increase of comfort, and to reach the upper regions 
of Harlem from the City Hall in the time now required 


to go to Union Square will effect redistributions of 
population and changes in domestic and business habit 


that it would scarcely be an exaggeration to call rev- 
olutionary. The new bridges across the East River and 
still more the tunnel to be constructed under its 
waters will make the wide area of Long Island so easi- 
ly accessible that for permanent homes or Summer 


pleasuring room will be provided for the expansion of 


the city for decades to come. It is the discomfort of 


slow travel, changes from car to ferry and from ferry 
to car that now obstruct growth in that direction. The 
human stream, like the river’s current, moves where 


it is invited to go, in the direction of least resistance. 

There is another amelioration of life on Long Isl- 
and that must already have suggested itself, to the 
minds of the thoughtful. We refer to the coming ex- 
tinction of the mosquito. Perhaps extinction is too 
sweeping a word. But surely the world has not lately 
seen a discovery of science come into such universal! 
and unquestioning acceptance among professional men 
and the laity as the demonstration that the mosquito 
is the conveyer into the human system of the germs of 
malaria and yellow fever, nor has it seen science con- 
cern itself so promptly and eagerly with the devis- 
ing of preventives and with so hopeful a prospect of 
complete success. The mosquito from his watery 
cradle through his pestiferous career to his death has 
been subjected to such intelligent study that we may 
now feel that we have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of his habits to undertake with confidence the work of 
exterminating him or at least of so diminishing his 
numbers as to make him a negligible insect. On Long 
Island he is now by no means negligible. He turns the 
cool piazza into q place of gore and torment, the cham- 
ber of repose into an abode of insomnia, the shady grove 
into a spot where no humane lover would venture to 
detain his fair one even for the most hurried dis- 
closure of his tender sentiments, and all exposed por- 
tions of the human body into red, raw, and unpleas- 
ant surfaces. What a transformation would be wrought 
in the lives of Long Island Summer residents if by the 
effusion of crude petroleum or any other bane the 
means of a general and effective mosquito infanticide 
could be put into the hands of everybody's gardener! 
What an advance in real estate values, what an en- 
hancement of the pleasures of life in summertime, 
what unspeakable joy and peace even for the indurated 
natives! 

Then there is the tunnel, of course—the Central’s 
tunnel. From the bosoms of the thousands who sub- 
mit their vital forces to the asphyxiating challenges 
of that vile hole in the ground, worse than the Black 
Hole at Calcutta, as Dr. Edson assured the Grand 
Jury, there will go up a great sigh of relief when the 
Legislature compels the slow and sleepy corporation to 
put out the fires of its polluting locomotives and haul 
its trains through the tunnel by electric motors, as it 
ought.to be doing now. It is worth something, it is 
worth a great deal, even to the robust, to be rid of 
the discomfort of that tunnel. It is worth so much 
that the abatement of the nuisance ought to have 
been forced upon the corporation long ago. 
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The New Spirit of Protest Against Public Discomforts 
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But the aroused spirit of public protest will go one 
step further. The whole suburban service of the rail- 
roads centring within or upon the borders of the 
great city must scon be equipped with electric motors. 
When the state of the art permits the employment of 
a better and che it intolerable 
that the railroad cormpanies should be allowed to con- 
tinue the use of coal-burning locomotives that send 
through every 

while the fly- 





aper motive force, is 


and offensive gases 
hoke the passenger, 
his eyes and defile his clothing. 
isted railroad using electric power 
Ic cannot be a pleasure so long 
the locomotive affronts every 


their irritating 
opened window to « 
ing cinders iniperil 
Over a properiy ball 
travel is a pleasure 


as the foul breath of 
passenger. 

Within the city itself probably no reform now in 
progress can be compared with the betterment in the 
condition of the tenement house population, for mere 
enhancement of comfort is a small matter in compari- 
son with the saving of human life. Mr. Hewitt was 
right when he said that the most important matter. be- 
fore the philanthropists of New York was the devising 
of plans to enable the poor to live cleaner and health- 
ier lives. The progress already made in tenement house 
improvement.is remarkable, and under the law that 
went into effect on July 1 it can and will be made im- 
possible that anywhere in the city the old crowded, 
vile, dirty, unventilated, disease-breeding tenement 


shall exist. Air, water, and light should be reckoned 
among the indefeasible natural rights of man. This re- 
form and the Summer charities for children are not 


simply works of mercy and humanity, but of such econ- 
omic advantage to the community that their worth can- 
not be estimated. There is nothing so well worth sav- 
ing as the lives of men and women. 

Moreover, the attention which the community is giv- 
ing to the safety and comfort of the poorer part of the 
population directly promotes the comfort and safety of 
the whole body of the people. Intelligent sanitation 
now makes this city practically secure against serious 
epidemic diseases, to which filth and overcrowding are 
direct invitations. In all these works of beneficence 
self-interest goes hand in hand with humanity. 


The complete disappearance of the horse from the 
streets of the city will wonderfully promote the public 
comfort. He is doubtless a noble animal and a useful 
friend of man, but he is quite out of place in a big 
modern city. The street railways have discarded him 
save on a few unimportant lines, and he must soon 
lose the occupations still left to him of drawing trucks 
and public and private carriages. ‘The universal use of 
vehicles that carry with them their sources of motive 
power, furnished with rubber tires and quite unpro- 
ductive of noise and filth, together with the improve- 
ment in pavements which that reform will lead to, will 
remove causes of discomfort to which the highly civil- 
ized are acutely sensitive and which the heathen in his 
blindness, if he would tell the truth about it, would 
confess were annoying to him. 

These are but a few of the removable sources of 
discomfort that can no longer be put up with by the 
community that has learned what potency resides in 
public clamor. This community has late but heartily 
taken up the practice of raising a tumult about the 


things it does not like and “will not stand. It is a 
practice to be encouraged. It is going to have a visible 
effect in making life more livable hereabout. Cc. 

















UGUST is the month of highest mor- 
tality among city children. The heat 
gradually weakens the delicate infan- 

tile constitutions, and toward the end of 
August, sometimes even at the beginning 
of September, the death record of the little 
victims reaches its maximum. Adults as a 
rule have grown accustomed to the hot 
weather by this time, and bear very well 
temperatures that would have seemed in- 
supportable at the beginning of the Sum- 
mer. Sympathy for the little ones, apt to 
be so lively earlier when personal suffering 
added to the appeal for them, may grow 
less effective then, just when it is most 
demanded. 

For the health of the coming generation 
much more than has been thought even by 
physicians depends on the reasonable well- 
being of the children during the first year 
or two of life. Infantile mortality is a 
serious drain on the population, but infan- 
tile morbidity often brings with ‘it evils 
little less deplorable. The serious intesti- 
nal diseases that so often attack children 
in the late Summer not infrequently leave 
their marks on the sensitive developing 
organism in the shape of organic impair- 
ments whose effects are to be felt through- 
out life. There is a growing feeling among 
medical men that that newest of diseases, 
appendicitis, is usually the result of 
changes produced in the vermiform ap- 
pendix in very earfy years. The condi- 
tions most frequently found at autopsy or 
after operative Pi in appendicitis 





Philanthropy and Children’s Summer Suffering. 
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eases point to the existencg of pathological 
alterations beginning many “ears before in 
some serious intestinal affection. The se- 
vere Summer complaints of the first year 
or two of life seem the most probable 
starting point, and this is only one of the 
serious conditions they induce. 


The nervous system is the most delicate 
part of the very young child, and suffers 
most from severe disease. During the first 
year of life the nerve tracts are actively 
developing, being very rudimentary at 
birth. This accounts for the well-known 
instability of the infantile nervous sys- 
tem. Even slight irritation, if continued 
for some time, easily produces convulsions. 
These are evident signs of extreme nery- 
ous disturbance. Where convulsive seiz- 
ures have occurred there is almost sure to 
be some enduring impairment of the central 
nervous system. In the mental and nerv- 
ous diseases of later life, physicians inquire 
carefully for any history of convulsions in 
childhood, because of their value as evi- 
dence of early nerve injury. 

In a word, care for the children is the 
best safeguard of th® race, not only as re- 
gards numbers, but ‘in the much more im- 
portant respects of physicak and mental 
health. Philanthropy can find no better ex- 
pression of its desire to do good than by 
easing the hard lot of so many city chil- 


dren. It must not be forgotten that though, 


we are approaching the end of the Summer, 
the danger to children, far from béing 


over, is mow about to take on its acutest 


phase. Of late years much has been 
done in this matter, but there is still op- 
portunity for the charitably inclined to 
exercise.a beneficent generosity of whose 
effect on the partakers there can be no 
harrowing sociological doubts. 

J. J. WALSH, M. D. 





Customs Annoyance Remedy. 


ITH the return from, Europe of thou- 
sands of Americans who went 
abroad in the Spring or early Sum- 

mer, there will be, from now on and for 
the next two months, a constant agitation 
of the old question of the methods em- 
ployed by the Customs Inspectors in ex- 
amining luggage. 

It is strange that a controversy that has 
for so many years raged between the trav- 
eling public and the Government should 
apparently be as far as ever from a solu- 
tion satisfactory to either party. 


A group of business men discussing this 
matter on a recent evening in an up-town 
café listened with particular attention to 
the views of one of the older men of the 
party who has crossed between New York 
and either Liverpool, . Southampton,. or 
Havre at least twice a year during the last 
quarter of a century. 

“To my mind,” this man remarked, “it 
seems as if there were a very easy solu- 
tlon of the difficulty close at hand, It is 
reasonable to suppose that the Government 
desires primarily to compel payment of 
duty only from those who are bringing in 
dutiable articles for the purpose of trade, 


.for their own comfort, or the adornment 


of their persons or homes. It is also to be 


Sdpposed ‘that this last element should not 





























| be taxed for a reasonable supply of these 
comforts. 
‘““My idea, therefore, would be that each 
passenger on entering this country from 
| a foreign port, should be asked to sign an 
affidavit detailing,his or her name, age, 
occupation, approximate income, address, 
and the articles in his or her possession 
subject to duty. This could be sworn to be- 
fore a notary public. With such affidavits 
in their hands, the Customs Inspectors 
could then readily exercise a reasonable 
amount of judgment in the levying of du- 
ties, 

“The diamond merchant or commercial 
man would not, of course, be allowed to 
bring in free any dutiable articles likely ta 
be disposed of. 

“The man or woman of leisure and of « 
fair or large income should be allowcd 
clothing or jewels according to what people pA 
in their position would need for their daily 
use or adornment, For instance, I would say 
that Harry Lehr should be permitted to 
bring in two dress suits and at leust seven 
changes of clothing, and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, say, five ball gowns. Gen. Miles 
should be allowed two uniforms, should he 
choose to purchase these abroad —which is 
not likely. To the clubman, alse in busi- 
ness, one dress and one Tuxéde suit, two 
usiness and one afternoon sult should be 
allowed. 

‘Close watch should be kept for the first 
few months, and any one perjuring him 
or her self should be seyerely punished and 
made to suffer the penalty of a heavy fine 
and imprisonment* One or wwe examples 
wottld soon put a stop to false affidavits, 
and the public would know what they 
would have to encountér, and at the same 
time there would be less likelihood of Im- 5 


justice in individual cases.” | 4 
os : 
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BIG FUR IMPORTATIONS 
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ARLY arrivals from the Summer re- 
sorts and the recent cool days have 
caused a rush of business for the 

storage rooms of the city, where nearly 
$3,000,000 worth of furs have been stored 
since the hot weather began. The activity 
around these places is caused by those who 
desire to have their furs remodeled or 
renovated, and who have been warned of 
the approaching busy season and want to 
be early with their orders so that they may 
have them filled before the new year comes. 
All the experts say that the coming season 
will eclipse any New York has ever had in 
the fur trade. 

One of the experts on furs in the city is 
William R. Jameson of the United States 


Appraisers’ Stores, who passes on several . 


hundred thousand dollars’ worth of fluffy- 
looking bundles every week now, and each 
of these bundles would make any normal 
woman's heart jump for joy in sheer ad- 
miration. 


Seated beside a huge pile of silky seal- 
skins, fresh from the hands of the dyer, 
Jameson had this to say of the coming sea- 
son, and of furs in general: ’ ‘ 

“This is going to be a record-breaking 
season in the fur line. Every woman and 
her sister, too, will have furs this year, 
because every one has money, and next to 
diamonds come furs on the list of Winter 
luxuries for my lady. New York City leads 
the world as a consumer of furs, if such 
an expression is permissible, and there- 
fore calls for the choice of the world’s 
production. It is not immoderate to say 
that more furs are sold out of New York 
to the individual than in any other two 
cities of the world, although London and 
Leipsic still remain. the main markets for 
the handling of pelts. 


“In this connection let me tell you an 
interesting fact not generally known. Two- 
thirds of the pelts taken from the fur- 
bearing animals of America are shipped to 
London, where, from time out of mind, the 
brokerage houses in pelts have made the 
market for the world. The American man- 
ufacturer goes to London or Leipsic to 
buy the pelts that were obtained, perhaps, 
mot a two days’ ride from his own door. 
The time is coming when this will not be 
so, because the enterprise of the Americans 
is telling in this as well as in other lines, 
and the time is not far distant when New 
York will be the main market for the 
world’s fur trade in every branch of it. 

“At the present time, owing to closer 
study and many favorable local conditions, 
England leads in the curing and dressing of 
pelts; but when it comes to the making up 
of the dressed fur, America leads again, for 
the higher wages and enterprise of the em- 
ployer here haveattracted the best fur work- 
men from everywhere. Their ideas are being 
improved upon every day by the new gen- 
eration springing up in the business. This 
is indicated by the fact that even now 
many firms on the European Continent 
send their dressed furs of a certain grade 
here to be made up. 


“IT was called on the other day to look 
after an invoice of furs that had been sent 
from London to a man here in the city to 
be dyed. This will interest many persons 
who have heretofore pooh-poohed ‘the idea 
of any American dyer competing with the 
European workmen in that line. The Amer- 
ican importers of furs are growing to be so 
numerous that in many cases consolidations 
are taking place between them, a matter 
which is of no particular consequence ex- 
cept in the saving of help to them, for the 
fur business runs so strictly on absolute 
quality that no one firm can best its com- 
petitors unless it is so fortunate as to have 
secured the first choice of a season's of- 
ferings. 


“The grade and nature of furs have 
little fluctuation. The cheap fur bears no 
material profit for any one except when 
it comes from a relative to one of the first- 
class fur bearers, as in the case of the 
martens. The martens run from high-class 
to mediocre and are many named. There is 
the brown marten, the pine marten, and 
the stone marten, and they all bear a close 
relation to just plain cat. They are the 
furs made up and offered in the stores as 
collarettes and muff trimmings of the 
cheaper grade. 


“With this exception there is no popular 
cheap fur, and no doubt the dealer is giad 
of it, for popularity for a fur means its 
early death as a ‘seller,’ as is shown by 
the brief reign of the monkey skin. They 
found several tribes of monkeys that had 
@ fine pelt of furry hair that stood tanning 
and dressing, and they could offer it fairly 
cheap. We rarely see one of them now. 

“I have just invoiced the second or third 
lot of magnificent Russian sables received 
in a week, which is always indicative of 
what the importer thinks of a coming sea- 
son. Thére have been many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of this superior fur sent here 
already for the Fall trade, and much more 
is to come. 

“Next to the sable comes the fur of the 
silver fox, which gets caught up around 
Labrador and in Greenland. The silver and 
blue fox live in a climate where a human 
being has to have a red-hot stove near him 
in order to keep his breath from freezing 
into an icicle clear into his lungs. Hunting 
them is not exactly sport. and, while they 


have a superior pelt, it is so scarce as to 
be very expensive, 

“ Another rare and expensive fur we pass 
on here is the sea otter, whose skin is not 
nearly as big-as its quality, for it brings 
from $300 to $400 dressed. 

“The baby lambskin that has aroused 
so much turmoil in certain kinds of humane 
organizations still continues popular, -not- 
withstanding the outcry against it. The 
best of it comes from Russia, and we are 
getting it in large quantities. The South 
‘American vicuna skin and the real chin- 
chilla are having an immense run just at 
present and are coming in in heavy ship- 
ments. 

“The fur that the middle classes find 
serviceable and obtainable, and which is 
called French sable, we receive the year 
round in regular quantities. French sable 
is a nice-sounding name for rabbit and 
a certain grade of European coney skit. 
They dress them up and dye them so weil 
that they make a very handsome trimming 
and ate used extensively on the ready- 
made fur garments. - 

“One of the handsome furs that is sold 
and handled in regular quantities is that of 
the lynx, whose pelt when dressed takes on 
a fine silky black gloss and is used ex- 
tensively with high-class mourning garb. 

“A fur that has not near the popularity 
it deserves is that of the American skunk. 
It is called Alaska sable by the trade for 
politeness’ sake, and to my mind it is one 
vf the handsomest of all the furs. The 


for muffs and boas. It is scarce and ex- 
pensive, however, and only those who can 
indulge in fancies buy it. 


“Like all trades, the fur trade has its 
specialties, and we are called upon from 
time to time to appraise special bits of 
every grade of fur’ that has been sent as 
a@ present or as a special order to some 
one. I have here before me a Russian 
sable lining for a lady’s coat, which, as you 
will notice, is made up of thousands of 
little pieces, such as the ears, the paws, 
and general bits of the beast that cut as 
waste in the treatment of the pelt, The 
man who sent this probably made a half 
hundred workmen sew this up on some dull 
day, and while it practically ;cost him 
nothing at all the recipient will be re- 
ceiving a bit of fur worth from $75 to $100. 


“Incidental to the general fur business 
I want to remark that the improvement in 
the method of storing furs in the city has 
been so great that it would astonish any 
one who did not follow it. The old méthod 
of storing involved lots of camphor. A 
firm in the city anxious to improve on this 
method put in a specially built cold stor- 
age plant for furs alone, and now the 
system is becoming so popular, so safe, and 
so cheap that almost any store that hand- 
les dry goods will contract to store your 
furs for anywhere from 5 per cent. of their 
value to almost nothing at all. Some of them 
have really fire places of their own, and 
others are simply the agents for these cold 
storage houses where, it is safe to say, 
nine-tenths of the furs of the city repose 
from May till September or October. In 
some cases a particularly valuable and rare 
set of furs, reserved for special occasions, 
is kept at the storage rooms the year 
round, except when in actual use.” 





Women Here and There 
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very pretty girl, and is 
S the Summer in the city. 
Whether this is because the many 
young men who appreciate all the 
good qualities of the pretty girl are 
also spending the Summer in town is 
aside from the matter in hand. At any 
rate, the young men appreciate the gener- 
osity, or whatever it is, that keeps the 
young woman here and are doing what 
they can to make the time pass pleasantly, 
and are incidentally enjoying themselves 
immensely. It was the other evening, 
when the girl was holding an impromptu 
reception, that she offered her guests re- 
freshments, One of the favorite treats of 
the young woman is tea. It may be that 
she knows that she never looks so pretty 
and domestic and altogether charming as 
when dangling a tea ball in a pretty cup 
while she pours the hot water over it with 
an air of absorbed interest. However, that 
again is a matter aside. But the other 
night it was really too hot for tea. The 
veriest tea toper could not stand it, and 
the girl’s proposition of iced tea was re- 
ceived with acclamation. So she began 
her preparations with the same pretty air 
of domesticity and know-it-all about house- 
hold affairs. She took a big pitcher of ice 
water, a number of thin, cool-looking 
glasses, and the same pretty tea ball with 
her caddy of tea, and prepared for busi- 
ness. 

Into a glass went the tea ball, gener- 
ously supplied with tea, and with all her 
little domestic graces the girl, with look 
intent, carefully poured over it the ice 
water, watching closely to get just the 
proper color in the tea. But as the glass 
gradually filled with a crystal clear liquid 
not a tinge of amber to it, though she 
bobbed the tea ball up and down vigor- 
ously, a puzzled expression camé over her 
face. 

“Why, it doesn't come!” she exclaimed, 
finally. ‘“‘It must be that this new tea 
that came to-day isn’t good,” and she 
doesn’t know now why all the men roared 
with laughter and declared they would 
prefer ice water, anyhow. 

_ 

“Talk about intelligence,’’ said the man 
in the country,who is constantly taking 
large family parties of women and girls 
out for a drive, “‘ you should see those 
horses of mine. You may not believe it, 
but those animals will stop of their own 
accord every time they see a flower.”’ 

—o—— 


That little nod of the plumes which the 
pretty sextet of girls give in “ Floro- 
dora’’ was introduced quite by accident, 
as so many of those things are. It was 
at the dress rehearsal, The sextet was de- 
parting in the accustomed way, when the 
last of the girls suddenly spied a friend 
in the audience and gave a quick little 
nod, which set the plumes of her hat bob- 
bing, just as she disappeared from view. 
That funny little nod with the quick little 
tip of the plume was effective. The stage 
manager saw it in an instant, called back 
the sextet, and at a given time every girl 
gave the quick little nod, with the result 
which has brought so many laughs from 
Casino audiences ever since. ° 

—— Qe 


There are all sorts of stories afloat con- 
cerning the accommodating habits of street 
cars in different towns and small cities. 
These.are most of them true enough, as 
any one who goes outside of New York 


HE is a 
spending 


OE 


York cars of any such agreeable idiosyn- 
crasies. On the contrary, the seeming in- 
tent to be disagreeable and make passen- 
gers and would-be passengers as uncom- 
fortable as possible, has probably caused 
more intemperate language from men and 
intemperate thoughts from women than 
any other one thing in the whole of the 
Greater New York. So it is interesting to 
relate the history of the kind and com- 
placent conductor and his car within the 
city limits and the woman who had for- 
gotten her carfare. : 

It was in the homelike Borough of 
Brooklyn—it probably would not have oc- 
curred elsewhere—early last Sunday morn- 
ing. The woman—big, stout, and comfort- 
able looking—did not know until she was 
two or three blocks on her way on the 
Court Street car that she had forgotten her 
purse. To get out meant to take a long 
walk and be late at her destination. 

‘“‘T’ll tell you what, conductor,” she said. 
“TIT am going to get out at a Httle bake- 
shop, and if you will hold the car a minute 
just there I will run in and be out with 
the 5 cents in a jiffy,’’ and the conductor 
agreed. The passengers could not under- 
stand what the trouble was when they 
saw the stout woman jump off the car, 
run hurriedly into the shop while the car 
waited, the conductor lolling against the 
gate on the front platform talking to the 
motorman. Was he waiting until the wo- 
man did an errand? That was too much 
to believe, and while they were meditating 
out hurried the woman, handed her five- 
cent piece to the conductor with hearty 
thanks, and the car started on again. 

ee 

“And to think I have never had even 
honorable mention, to say nothing of a 
medal,” said the girl whose business keeps 
her much of the time on the surface cars 
in the crowded portion of New York. 
“And I can’t tell you of the number of 
lives I save daily at a great expense of 
nerve force. I don’t believe there is any 
one in the city who realizes as I do the 
number of hafrbreadth escapes there are 
every hour. Horses, boys, dogs, men, and 
women all just escape instant death, saved 
only by my own and the motorman’s quick 
action. He turns off the power and brings 
the car to a sudden stop, while I hold the 
victims—people, dog, or wagon, whatever 
it may be—with my eyes. The motorman 
sometimes swears, but I am too frightened 
to do anything but exclaim and start for- 
ward, holding on to the side of the car, 
while I keep my eyes on the poor horse, as 
it so often is, who only just misses having 
the car dash into his side or take off a 
foot. But I can’t stand it much longer. If 
I don’t get out of the city for a time where 
I can’t see or hear a car I shall collapse, 
but in the meantime there will be the 
same danger to all the poor people and 
animals, and only the motormen to battle 
with them alone.” 

OO 

He will be a Harvard junior next year, 
and he has a pretty room at Cambridge, 
nicely furnished, with a comfortable little 
bed in it. The bed is worth mentioning; it 
is a valued piece of furniture, for the Har- 
vard boy has known the want of it. When 
he started out to take care of himself and 
become a noble freshman, his first im- 
portant duty was, of course, the furnishing 
of this room. He took great pleasure in it, 
and attended to everything himself—an un- 
usual task. He expended the money to 
the ‘best advantage, and was. well pleased 


knows, but no one would accuse the New | with himself. It was not until night that 


lowing Fall, when he was able to invest in 
a genuine bed. Then he told her how 
thoroughly comfortable it was. 

—e— z 

The fur manufacturers. are dyeing all 
their fox skins a peculiar, and what, until 
it is known that it is to be fashionable, 
does not look attractive, color—yellow—for 
this Winter, The Isabella color they call 
it, and so many people do not know what 
it is that a little explanation is in order. 
There was a certain Queen Isabella, who, 
like Semiramis of old, was a great Queen 
and devoted to her country, placing it even 
ahead of her personal comfort, convenience, 
and good looks. Semiramis, finding her 
couptry under siege by the enemy while 
her hair was only half dressed, refused to 
have the other half touched until her coun- 
try was victorious. So the Queen of a 
later day is said to have declared that until 
her enemies were conquered she would not 
change her clothes. It was a rash vow, 
for the enemy was persistent, and time 
passed and Queen Isabella’s garments took 
on a golden hue from much use. The 
ladies of her Court, not having the hardi- 
hood to follow the example of their Queen 
exactly, but not Garing to dress different- 
ly, had cloth dyed Isabella color, that they 
might be dressed in yellow without the 
unpleasantness of the Queen’s method. 
Hence the Isabella color, which became 
well known. The late Queen Victoria drove 
behind horses of a peculiar shade which 
nothing but Isabella color would describe, 
Now it is to appear in furs for the élite. 

—@—. 

Miss Helen Gould has recently given a 
valuable collection of books to the Stock- 
ton (Kan.) Library Association, and the 
authorities, in thanking her, made an ad- 
ditional request for her picture to hang 
on the walls of the library. This is her re- 
ply, which is published in The Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal: 

You are very kind to ask for my photograph 
for the library, and I am sorry not to send it as 
you suggest, but, for two reasons, I have made 
it a rule to keep my likeness from_public use; 
first, because I do not feel that I have done any- 
thing entitling me to such a distinction, and, sec- 
ondly, because I am quite annoyed by cranks and 
it seems a little safer not to be too readily recog- 
nized—more comfortable at any rate. 

With good wishes for the Stockton Library 
and the people of your community, I remain, 
very truly, HELEN MILLER GOULD. 

Miss Gould does not give her picture to 
others than her intimate friends or send 
a letter with her autograph since an at- 
tempt was made to forge it by a man to 
whom she had, in connection with some 
kindness rendered, sent a personal letter. 

Ons 

A Brooklyn woman who has great fond- 
ness for cats and a special sympathy for 
the Summer waifs of the city has had eight 
forlorn specimens in the basement of the 
house in which she lives that she has been 
keeping from starvation. Another sympa- 
thetic woman in the house was her accom- 
plice in the work, and together they have 
managed to elude the janitor and other less 
complacent tenants. From time to, time— 
though it has given a hard pull at their 
sympathetic heartstrings—they have taken 
a few of the animals to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and in 
this way are sending them by degrees to 
their happy huntings grounds. By the end 
of the Summer they expect they will have 
disposed of them all, 


— 
An up-town man has discovered a way 
of selling his furniture almost without the 
assistance of clerks. All visitors are wel- 
come to his establishment, and a sign in 
the windows to this effect brings in people 
not intent on purchasing furniture. In- 
side there are not too many salesmen 
around, and visitors can wander at will. 
Every piece of furniture is tagged; there is 
a sketch of the article itself, its name, and 
dimensions—length, breadth, and depth— 
with the price. Women Iike to browse 
around, and when unawares one strays into 
such a place as this she is delighted with 
this freedom and the information which 
she does not always like to ask for when 
she has no definite idea of buying. She 
falls in love with certain pieces of fur- 
niture, makes a note of the size, goes 
home, and if she finds the special nook 
she has in mind will hold it she then sends 
in a written order. It is a good thifig all 
around, 





An Omnibus Store. 

Quaint old Jamesport, down at the east- 
ern end of Long Island, believes that it 
has in one of its leading citizens the cham- 
pion all-around business man in the State, 
if not in the country. Under one roof, and 
for the most part in one room, this man 
conducts a very multitude of enterprises. 

His establishment'is on Main Street, near 
the village Post Office. There he runs a 
barber’s shop, a stationery store, a news 
depot, plumber’s shop, millinery and fancy 
goods emporium, printing office, restau- 
rant, livery stable office, ice cream saloon, 
and a bakery. Besides all these, the man 
of many businesses takes orders for coal, 
for carpenter work, and for dressmaking. 

The dressmaking is done by his wife and 
the carpenter work by himself. 

These many activities not being suffi- 
cient to take up all the time of this hus- 
tling Jamesport man, he fills in the gaps 
by. driving a stage to and from the station 
ard running a farm. He also finds it con- 
venient to take a day off occasionally. 
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: GOWNS SEEN AT THE 
NEWPORT CASINO: 
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NE of the prettiest gowns worn at the 
O opening day of the tennis tournament 

at Newport was on Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs. It was a lavender organdy, di- 
vided into small squares by raised bars of 
white. The skirt showed several horizontal 
insertions of pale yellow lace. The upper 
part of the and fitted 
closely. The bolero ef- 
fect. The was of 
the organdy with vertical insertions of the 
lace. The lower edge of the short jacket 
was edged by a band of the lace, and the 
lower part of the corsage was formed of 
finely plaited white mull. The bishop 
sleeves had insertions of the lace at the 
wrist. Mrs. Oelrichs wore a medium- 
sized hat of pale blue tulle, which turned 
up abruptly on the left. A bow of lavender 
velvet nestled against the hair, and an- 
other bow of the same velvet was applied 
on the outside of the brim on the right side. 


skirt was plain 
bodice showed a 
upper portion, or bolero, 
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Mrs. George B. de Forest wore one of 
the most simple and charming frocks seen 
it was an Irish grass linen, especially silky 
and sheer. The skirt had the front breadth 
tucked in fine tucks from the belt to the 
foot, and down each side ran a four-inch 
band of white embroidery done on the grass 
linen, Several of these bands ran around 
the bottom of the back and side breadths, 
The bodice had a yoke outlined with the 
embroidery, and the bishop sleeves puffed 
above the wristbands of embroidery. Mrs 
de Fgrest's hat was a large écru affair, 
bent well over the forehead and over the 
coiffure in the back, and was held in place 
by a filmy veil. It was trimmed with a 
variety of delicately tinted flowers and_rib- 
bons. 

omsaneil insane 


Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who was with 
Mrs. de Forest, wore a light yellow batiste 
beautifully embroidered all over in a deeper 
yellow. The frock was fitting and 
very simply made. Her large cream col- 
ored straw hat had bows of pale blue 
satin ribbon and a wreath of pink roses, 
She carried an exquisite parasol of rose 
pink silk, formed of three circular flounces 
on a plain foundation. 


o 
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Mrs. Clarence Mackay was in a superb 
gown of heavy dead white lace over heavy 
silk. The skirt was long and trailing, and 
the lace Eton coat, stiffened with the silk, 
was worn over a chiffon blouse. Mrs. 
Mackay's hat was a large one, trimmed 
in white. She carried a plain parasol of 
pale blue silk with a five-inch border of 

- light yellow hemstitched to the blue. 
ae See 

Mrs. George Crocker wore a white organ- 
dy figured in a broken pattern of black 
with occasional hints of pink. The skirt 
was trimmed with vertical appliques of 
black lace, and the close-fitting. bodice 
imatched. A small hat of black touched 
with white completed the costume. 

—_@— 

Mrs James Laurens Van Alen was in a 
pale shade of blue mull. The skirt had a 
foot-deep flounce and a four-inch band 
of cream lace just above the hem. Two 
or three inches above the straight insertion 
ran an inch-wide insertion forming V points. 
The bodice had cream lace insertions in the 
yoke and fine scroll embroidery both back 
and front forming a yoke. The bishop 
sleeves had insertions of lace. Mrs. Van 
Alen’s hat was a small one of white straw, 
simply trimmed with lace and with clust- 


ers of lilies of the valley at the left of 
the front. 


-©-— 

Mrs. John Clinton Gray was in dull blue 
canvas cloth. The skirt was finished at 
the bottom in three clusters of three- 
quarter inch tucks, their own width apart. 
Above these a six-inch insertion of heavy 
blue lace of the same shade as the gown 
formed a heading. The skirt was plain 
otherwise. The tight-fitting bodice had 
tucks in the back and front, running ver- 
tically, and a deep yoke collar of the blue 
lace over white. The sleeves fitted rather 
closely and were of the ordinary bishop 
cut. Mrs. Gray’s hat was a narrow toque 
of blue straw, matching her gown in color. 
On either side of the front were placed 
small masses of black feathers. 

-—_@-—— 

Miss Daisy Pierson wore a white pique 
golf skirt, with white shoes, a white shirt- 
waist, and white sailor hat. Miss Chloise 
Hatch, daughter of W. Dennison Hatch, 
wore a white pique skirt, with white shoes, 
and a thin plain white blouse. Her broad- 
brimmed sailor hat of rough écru straw 
had pale blue satin ribbon loops across the 
front of the brim, and a wreath of large, 
many-leaved, bluish-white flowers and car- 
nation pinks almost concealed the front and 
sides of the brim. Miss Annie Lyman, who 
was with Miss Pierson, also wore a white 
cotton skirt and blouse, with a light-brown 
coat and a sailor hat: 

—@— 


Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs was out driving 
one rainy day in a simple frock of 
silxy blue of a medium shade, with numer- 
ous quarter-inch dots in white scattered 
over it. The elbow sleeves had ruffles of 
the blue, with rows of white satin baby 
ribbon run in lines of two on the edge of 
each ruffle. The yoke was edged with the 
white-ribboned ruffle, and. the stock was 
Was and wetpe, A large blue hat trimmed 


| 


with pale blue and white was worn. The 
skirt was simple, and had ruffles trimmed 
with the wee bands of satin ribbon. 

—— ® — 


Miss Cynthia Roche wore a short straight 
skirt of white pique. Like most of 
wash skirts seen, it had no applied flounce, 
but the hip yoke, a foot deep, was formed 
of vertical half-inch tucks their own width 
apart, As these were left unstitched a foot 
below the waist they made the skirt quite 
full. The white blouse was not sheer and 
was absolutely plain. The hat worn was a 
tricorn shape, the under rolling brim 
bright-red straw, the upper brim 
blended yellow and red. A big red 
was stuck between the front and the 
points. 


chou 
left 
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Miss Ellen Drexel Paul was in a sheer 
white muslin with horizontal insertions 
of delicate white lace. The narrow ruffles 
at the skirt’s edge had these insertions, 
and the bodice had insertions in the yoke 
and bishop sleeves. Miss Paul's hat was 
a large one of pale blue, trimmed with two 
wide ostrich plumes of the same shade, 
which crossed in the front and drooped over 
the hair in the back. . 

a aes 

With Miss Paul was Miss Gladys Brooks. 
The latter wore a simple cotton frock. 
The background, of a light cream color, 
was divided by waving lines of red an inch 
apart. In the centre of these stripes, and 
at intervals of an inch, tiny sprigs of dull 
red appeared. The skirt fell in straight 
unbroken lines to the floor, where it swept 
the least bit. The six-inch hem was headed 
by a band of hemstitching. The waist 
showed a little of the hemstitching, but 
was plain, blousing the least bit in front. 
VYhe sleeves were small bishop shape, puff- 
ing above the wristband. A large round 
white hat was worn. 

—- == 

Miss Nathalie Schenck wore a frock of 
white pique. The long skirt had a deep 
hem running from the waist to the hem, 
both back and front, and on each side of 
the centre were four-inch bands of 
white embroidery. The blouse had bands 
of the same embroidery, running from the 
shoulder seams to the belt, in line with 
the meeting stripes in the skirt. The bish- 
op sleeves had bands of the same width 
embroidery running from shoulder to wrist- 
bands. A simple trimmed white hat was 
worn, 

— sae 

Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg was seen on Mon- 
day afternoon in a simple blouse waist and 
wash skirt. The latter had satin finished 
stripes a sixteenth of an inch in width and 
an inch apart, and two bias bands an inch 
wide were stitched six inches apart near 
the hem. The blouse was a sheer one of 
white muslin, There was a straight yoke 
in the back and the material below was 
gathered slightly where it joined the yoke. 
‘There was no yoke in front, but two inch- 
wide insertions of lace on each side ran 
vertically from the shoulder seams to the 
belt. The stock was a band-of creamy 
lace, and the plain bishop sleeves were 
gathered into bands that matched the 
stock. The blouse was worn over a high- 
necked, long-sleeved slip of palest blue. 
The girdle was a folded band of. white 
satin ribbon, and in the back a tiny belt 
pin set with three turquoises caught it to 
the skirt. A pearl ornament with pendants 
was fastened in front, just above the bust 
line. Mrs. Ladenburg’s hat was a rather 
small saucer-brimmed affair, set back from 
the face. Folds of delicate blue satin rib- 
bon were placed around the crown, and 
formed a bow in front outside the brim. 
On the left side it was covered with pink 
tea roses, which were in turn half covered 
from above with the reddish tea rose leaves, 

° —o— 


Mrs, James Hude Beekman was at the 
Casino the same afternoon in a tailor-made 
cloth gown of a bright deep blue. The 
skirt was absolutely plain, neither applied 
flounce nor a single tuck, and it showed 
no trail. The coat was an Eton jacket that 
covered’ the belt in the back, ran in short 
points below the waist line in front, and 
had a vest front of horizontal crossing 
bands of the palest shade of light blue and 
white cloth. The coat was not buttoned, 
although cut to be tight-fitting, and dis- 
closed a simple white blouse. The hat 
worn was a small toque of golden brown 
straw trimmed with pale yellow flowers 
on the left side and one deep velvety red 
rose, 

—_—o— 

Miss Caroline Beekman, who was with 
Mrs. Beekman, wore a black and white 
foularg. The background was black, and 
was thickly covered with clover leaves in 
white, grilled with fine lines of black. The 
skirt was gathered very full in the back, 
and the tight-fitting bodice, “ehich ex- 
tended below the waist line, had insertions 
of black lace over white. There were 
black chiffon flounces, with ruchings of 
the same on the front of the skirt. A large 


black and white hat was worn. 


—e— 

Mrs. F. H. Benedict was in blue and 
white foulard. The groundwork was pale 
china silk, and the white was in trailing 
vines, with small round leaves. The skirt 


‘was plain, except that some dozen half-inch 


tucks ab inch apart finished its lower edge. 
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The tight-fitting bolice bloused only a 
trifle in front and from the underarm 
seam, placket like pieces of cream lace over 
white silk ran to the front, ending in tab- 
like ends, There were appliques of the 
cream lace around the neck, and a yoke 
was simulated. The stock was cream lace, 
and the close bishop sleeves were finished 
with the lace. Mrs. Benedict's round toque 
had its brim formed entirely. of bluets, 
and no crown was visible. 
—e 
Charles Oelrichs wore at a recent 
dinner in Newport a charming frock of 
white mousseline over pink taffeta. The 
deep mousseline flounce at the bottom of 
the skirt was edged, both top and bottom, 
with insertions of white through which the 
rose pink silk was visible. The upper part 
of the skirt was trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon arranged in lengthwise stripes of 
four each, from the belt to the flounce, 
these clusters being their own width apart. 
The bodice repeated the skirt’s design in 
velvet trimming, and the ribbon was ap- 
plied in groups of four strips and ran on 
of the back from the shoulder 
seams to the centre of the belt, the lower 
ends being. brought together so as to touch. 
Those on the skirt were also close together 
at the waist line, but gradually separated 
on the way down the skirt. The front of 
the bodice was a mass of fluffy lace and 
mousseline. Mrs, Oelrichs wore a large 
pink boa and her small oval toque was 
formed entirely of small pink roses. 
ye 

Mrs. Edward Moore Robison wore a 
white lace princess slip over a tight-fitting 
under robe of taffeta. The lace was orna- 
mented with spraylike tendrils of spangles 
in silver and gold. The slip hung loose a 
bit at the waist line, and at the bust on the 
left side there was a large chou of white 
flowers and a few loops of black velvet, 
from which depended fo the bottom of the 
gown long streamers of white chiffon. She 
wore a rather small black picture hat, set 
back from the brow, and gloves of black 
suede covered her arms to above the el- 
bows. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Charles Childs wore a frock of black 
net spangled in jet and steel over white 
taffeta, the skirt, long and sweeping, and 
yoke were transparent, and a large black 
‘hat trimmed with ostrich plumes. Miss 
Alice Blight wore a black frock. The ma- 
terial was figured gauze. The sleeves and 
yoke were transparent, and a large black 
hat, a Duchess of Devonshire, was worn. 
There was not a single touch of color any- 
where. 

4 ‘ 

Mrs. Lawrence Waterbury was in a Prin- 
cess frock of delicate white lace over white 
silk. The lace was draped on, and there 
were glimpses of pale blue under the nar- 
row ruffle of white lace that edged the 
bottom. A horseshoe of diamonds was 
caught in the centre back, and another dia- 
mond ornament appedred at the neck in 
the back. The sleeves were extremely short 
and white gloves met them. Mrs. Water- 
bury’s large hat was of écru straw, with a 
brim turned down slightly. 1t was trimmed 
with flat bows of black velvet ribbon and 
sprays of pink roses, 

— 

Mrs. De Forest Danielson of Boston was 
in black net, rather heavily jetted. The 
yoke and sleeves were unlined, and the jet 
was applied in large rings, in medallion ef- 
fect, with jet centres. Her small black 
horsehair hat was set back from the face, 
and in the chou of black tulle under the 
edge one large diamond glittered. She wore 
a chain of diamonds with a large pear- 
shaped pearl pendant. 


Pet Dogs of Society. . 


ET dogs are more in evidence at New- 
port and other fashionable resoris 
this Summer than ever before. ‘The 

last cry in pet dogs is to have them match 
my lady’s gown, which recalls the vid 
story of the woman who said she married 
a bow-legged man because he matched 
her dachshund. 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., has re- 
cently appeared in an automobile on Belle- 
vue Avenue, Newport, with a _ poodle, 
adorned, on different days, with satin rib- 
bons tied in enormous bows to match the 
shade of her gowns. Mrs. Joseph Har- 
riman is always accompanied by three 
poodles in leash, and these are generally 
ornamented with bows to match the gown 
worn. Mrs. Clinch Smith has as her at- 
tendants two Belgian griffons, which 
strongly resemble skye terriers, and these 
are also beribboned. Mrs.: Hermann Qel- 
richs, Mrs. E.- L. Ludlow, Miss Schenck, 
Miss Post, and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, 2d, 
are other owners of beribboned pet dogs. 

The craze has its disadvantages, and 
some recent manifestations at Newport and 
elsewhere have called forth protests from 
the lords of creation. On a recent polo 
afternoon at Newport all the butterflies 
of fashion attended in automobiles or 
traps, each with one-or more dogs of all 
breeds and sizes. These became much ex- 
cited over the rushing back and forth of the 
polo ponies in near proximity, and had to 
be tied to carriage wheels er chairs, where 
they kept up a chorus of barking and 
howling, while now and then one or more, 
particularly the fox or, bull terriers, would 
slip their leashes and dash out on the field 
after the ponies’ heels, to an accompani- 
ment of curses from the players and laugh- 
ter from the spectators, 

The hotels of the country have drawn 
the Hine more closely this Summer than 
ever against the admission of dogs, and the 
ruses and subterfuges resorted to by the 
fair owners to get their pets within the 
precincts have been amusing and clever, to 
say the least. . 
A woman of some prominence and a 
fond ewaer ef @ Meoten leszies secently 


applied for rooms at a well-known hotel 
at Narragansett Pier. The proprietor 
wrote her, giving terms, and stating that 
dogs would not be admitted. She accepted 
the terms, but when she arrived at the 
hotel her Scoteh terrier was with her. The 
hotel man was courteous but firm in his 
refusal to accommodate the pair. After 
visiting two other hotels and being refused 
admittance with her dog, she returned 
to the first and asked ‘permission to re- 
main over night, or util she could find 
other quarters. Permission was given, and 
she ensconced herself. When the next day 
came and wore on toward night the proprie- 
tor intimated to her that she must leave. 
This she refused to do, and, tendering him a 
check for a week's board in advance, she 
said that he would have to put her out 
if he wished her to go. As she was known 
to and a friend of other guests at the 
hotel, and was a woman of some position 
and influence, the hotel man weakened, 
and she and her dog still remain. Mean- 
while the hotel, who 
had in vain for the admission of 
their pets, sent to their homes for their 
dogs, and the canines have arrived. Some 
of them howl at night, and the proprietor 
is rendered unhappy by complaints from 
the dogless guests. : 

Thus hotel made a doggery ” 
by the persistence and cheek of one woman 
with a pet dog. : 


five other women in 
applied 


was one 


Debutantes of the Season. 

EBUTANTES of the coming season 
[) are naturally exciting a large amount 
of preliminary attention at Newport, 
Southampton, and Bar Harbor, where, 
with few exceptions, these buds are spend- 
ing the Summer with their families or 
guardians. 
The three of these at 
Miss 
Gladys 


most prominent 
Newport are Miss Natica Rives, 
Gwendolyn Burden, and Miss 
Brooks. Miss Rives is slight, with a de- 
cidediy English figure, dark hair, large 
dark eyes, and a rich, creamy, olive com- 
plexion. She is the daughter of Oliver 
Belmont, and hér mother, who was Miss 
Sallie Whiting, married, after her divorce 
from Mr. Belmont, George L. Rives, the 
daughter taking the name of Rives. Miss 
Rives’s Christian name was given her in 
compliment to her mother’s most intimate 
friend in bygone days, Lady Lister-Kaye, 
who was born Miss Natica Yznaga. 

Miss Gwendolyn Burden is not so English 
in figure. She inherits the good looks of 
her mother, who was Miss Judith Moale of 
Baltimore. She is the second daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden. 


Miss Gladys Brooks, the last of this trio 
of buds at Newport, and whose Summer 
début is to be made this month at a ball 
to be given by her mother at the beauti- 
ful Brooks villa, on the Newport Cliffs, is 
taller than Miss Rives, with a beautiful 
figure, and is a brunette. She dresses 
with much taste. Miss Brooks is the sec- 
ond daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. Morti- 
mer Brooks. Her mother was Miss Hig- 
gins, a sister of Eugene Higgfns and a 
cousin of the late Mrs, Jules Reynal. Miss 
Brooks's elder sister, Miss Josephine 
Brooks, married John R. Livermore, a son 
of the Baroness de Selliére by her first 
husband, the late Charles R. Livermore. 

Another bud of the coming season who 
is spending the Summer at Seabright with 
her mother is Miss Dorothy Q. Roosevelt, 
a daughter of the late Hilborne L. Roose- 
velt, who was a cousin of Vice President 
Roosevelt. Miss Roosevelt is rather short 
and plump, and inherits the sweetness of 
manner of her mother, who was Miss 
Kate Shippen. 

These buds are individually heiresses 
with considerable fortunes, Miss Rives 
promising to have the largest fortune of 
all. 


A Burning Question at Bryn Mawr. 


“Of course, some of our problems in 
mathematics are very puzzling,’ said the 
Bryn Mawr sophomore, “ but there is a far 
harder question which is in no way con- 
nected with our studies. There is an un- 
written law in Bryn Mawr that a girl must 
not walk alone with a professor, and we 
are all very careful about observing it. 
There is another rule, also unwritten, that 
a student must not walk about alone after 
dark. Now, if'a girl is détainéd unavoid- 
ably. in .the -evening, and while walking 
home meets a professor going her way, 
which ‘rule is she to break? There have 
been a great many bitter discussions about 
that point, and nobody has ever reached a 
decision.”’ 

“ Yes,"’ said her friend, sympathetically, 
“it must be.a very troublesome question. 
But what does a girl generally do when 
she is caught in such an embarrassing sit- 
uation?” 

“ Oh, that,"’ replied the young collegienne, 
“depends entirely on how well she likes 
the professor.” 


Worn at Dinard> 


An American who spends many of her 
Summers at Dinard writes to a friend -here 
that the dressing at Dinard is much smart- 
er than at any previous recent season, 
The majority of the smartest women there 
wear during the day white piqué skirta, 
and these—heaven be praised—clear the 
ground. The skirts are either severely 
plain or are very heavily embroidered in 
white. The blouses, as a rule, are quite 
elaborate as to embroidery, tucking, lace, 
&c. The hats worn with these costumes 
are white straw, very much like the sailor, 
save that the brims roll up slightly all 
around. At the left, where they roll over 
to the crown, there is fastened either @ 
pies es @ waite bid. 





Some Helps for Some Maids. 


OT a maid in the large force of assist- 
ants at the Woman's Exchange, on 
Forty-third Street, notwithstanding 

the hot weather this Summer, has suc- 
cumbed to the heat. One reason for this is 
the benefaction of one of the Directors of 
the exchange made during the first ex- 
tremely hot days in June. The benefaction 
came in the way of a check, to be used, the 
Director said, to give the maids outings 
during the hot weather. It was not a large 
check, but the amount of good it has done 
this uncomfortable Summer it is difficult to 
estimate. 

The first excursion made with the money 
was on the first Saturday in July,when six- 
teen of the maids from different parts of 
the house were sent to Fort George for the 
afternoon. There were kitchenmaids and 
waitresses, and the little maids who run 
errands from room to reom in the sales 
departments. Christine, the little Swedish 
woman from the kitchen, who makes the 
waffies for which the exchange is famous, 
was on the list. She could not go, she sor- 
rowfully confided to the manager. Upon 
inquiry it was found that Christine has a 
big handsome Swedivh husband ef whem 
she is very fond. When it was learvel 
that she could not with a good conscience 
leave him at nom, she wae told that there 
was not the slightest objection to taking 
him along if she liked, and he gave to the 
Farty the benef‘t of his presence. 

To show how far a little money can go, 
that first exc .rsiva for sixtcen pesple cort 
cnly $5, including the imnsheon and five 
cents apiece for soda, The luncheon came 
from the exchings, and was a §004 CHre. 
There were samdwiches, fruit, cucumbers— 
the latter put in by special request—and 
some of the delicious exchange cake. 

Since that first trip, when one of the 
maids is seen to look a little pale and 
tired, a small party ts made up and they 
are started off to Midland Beach, to Glen 


Island, or some other cool place near by, 


and come back feeling greatly refreshed. 

In addition to this, the money has been 
used to pay the car or boat fare for the 
maids on vacation trips. They are given 
two weeks with pay, and some are sent 
to a vacation home, where there is no 


charge; others to friends of the exchange 
who will take them in for that time, and 


one of the exchange managers Is taking 
one of the little maids and her family, an 
aunt and little cousin, to stay the two 
weeks. 

Another treat the maids of the exchange 
have been enjoying now for some time is 
the benefit of the traveling library from 
Albany. The bright idea occurred to the Su- 
perintendent of the exchange last Fall, and 
she wrote immediately to see if her thought 
could be put into execution. There came 
an affirmative reply from Melvil Dewey, 
and a case of fifty books was sent down 
immediately. This included several of Miss 
Alcott's works, Rosa Carey's books, Phoebe 
Cary's writings, Mrs. Dana’s books on 
flowers, and a few histories and other 
books that promised to be useful. 

This is called at the exchange “ the lit- 
tle maids’ lfbrary,’’ and fs on one of the 
upper floors of the building. Four o'clock 
Saturday afternoon is Whbrary hour, and 
there is a great scampering at that time, 
when the books are given out. The first 
book taken by the one colored maid in the 
exchange was ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
maids cannot read during work hours, but 
they take their books home, and read go- 
ing and coming. 

Several of the maids read their books 
aioud at home, one to a bed-ridden sister, 
another to a blind mother, and yet an- 
Other to an old aunt. One little maid has 
read nearly all of the’ fifty books, and by 
Fall, when the books are exchanged, it is 
estimated that very nearly all will have 
been read by each of the maids. 





Compass Points in New York. 


N old New Yorker, usually well posted, 
was reading an account of, the recent 
accident to the Brooklyn Bridge struct- 


ure and took exception to the references 
made to the scene of trouble as “ the north 
roadway "’ of the bridge. 

““Why will they persist in calling that 
the north roadway?” he went on. ‘“ The 
brige itself runs nearly north and south, 
and its sides should be designated as east 
and west."’ 

“Bet you the cigars,’ said his friend, 
who also thought he knew something about 
the ‘lay of the land’ hereabout. “ The 
bridge runs more nearly east and west than 
it does north and south.” 

“All right,’ rejoined the man who had 
started the trouble. ‘‘ You look it up on a 
big atlas of the city or on anything else 
that will show accurately, and come around 
here next time with a couple of perfectos 
fn your vest." 

The man did look it up, and found that 
aness he split the points of the compags 
pretty finely the bet would have to be a 
“ stand-off,"’ because the line of the bridge 
is almost exactly northwest to southeast, 
and there is just as much reason for talk- 
tng about the north and south roadways as 
about the east and west roadways. But in 
the course of his investigation he found 
that his ideas as to direction needed some 
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on them, in which respect he was not un- 
like many New Yorkers. 

Up town the avenues run considerably 
east of north, but one may “bank” on 
Broadway, for north of Union Square that 
thoroughfare runs very nearly due north 
until ft reaches Seventy-ninth Street. Down 
town the general idea as to north is even 
more out of the way. Broadway does not 
run north and south or anywhere near it. 
Put ten men in the doorway of the-publica- 
tion office of Tue Trams, and it is a safe 
bet that not one of them would point to- 
ward the City Hall clock as north—yet 
that’s right where it is. In fact, Park Row 
is but very little off the east and west line. 

Down toward the Battery the streets seem 
to have been laid out with even less regard 
for the points of the compass, and it is no 


easy matter to find a street from which to. 


get one’s bearings. The State Street side of 
the ‘Custom House runs north and south, 
as does also the block on Broad Street, be- 
tween Beaver and Stone Streets. 

Our ancestors weré considerably more 
eareful in this respect that we are, and 
many of the old farm lines, as shown on 
the large atlases of real estate brokers, 
followed the. four points of the compass 
very closely. This is specially noticeable 
in the neighborhood of Union Square in the 
old Brevoort farm and in the Sailors’ Snug 


Harbor tract. 


The Girl with the Tan. 


66 ROADWAY is beginning to fill up 
with the girl of tan,” said The Old 
Rounder at one of the hotels yes- 

terday, “and it does my heart good to 

stand out and watch them go by these cool 
afternoons. What a difference there is be- 
tween the nice girl of to-day and the nice 
one of some years ago. Then she went to 
the seashore or mountains and cost her 
papa or mamma a couple of hundred for 

a fine coat of tan. Then she came back and 

hurriedly began running up bills for face 

cream, bleaching powder, and other toilet 
plunder to take the tan off. She doesn’t do 


that now. She has learned that if her skin 
is at all healthy the tan is doing it good 
and she comes back proud of her Indian- 
like skin. Long may she continue to do so. 
It looks a whole lot better than to see a lot 
of pale faces with a spot of artificial red on 


either cheek, and I'm hoping to live to see 
the day when the girl who doesn’t finish 


the Summer with a coat of tan, whether 


she gets it at Newport or on an Eighth 
Avenue trolley car, will not be considered 
“fim §t.° 5° 


Starting a New Joke. 


O policeman was in sight, of course. 

That was because he was wanted, 

“Hit him, Muggsy!"’ 

“Soak him, Swipes! ”’ 

“Now youse got him!” 

“Put it on ther smeller!”’ 

These and many other edifying ejacula- 
tions were hurled at two small bootblacks 
who were earnestly engaged in spoiling 
each other's face with their fists, while a 
big crowd stood in a circle about them, in 
front of the Post Office. 

It was going badly for the larger of the 
two boys when a member of the Boston 
Peace Society, or one of its branches, 
stepped in and separated the boys. For a 
wonder both seemed willing to stop. The 
peacemaker said: 

“Well, what are you fighting about?” 

Then an amusing explanation followed 
and a new idiotic joke was started on its 
journey through the town, for every man 
and boy in the crowd that heard the ex- 
planation started off to “ spring" the joke 
on the first acquaintance he should meet, 
and possibly to be a participant in another 
fistic engagement. The boy said: 

“This bloke comes up ter me and sez, 
‘Say, what’s ther next to ther last letter 
in ther alphybet?’ 

aad fy 

“*Cos I wants to know,’ sezs he, and he 
laughs and swipes me on ther back, en 
ther others they all laugh, too. I don’t see 
no joke in it, so I hits him on ther peeper. 
Do youse see-——” 

He stopped short; a grin. spread all over 
his dirty and bruised face. He looked 
sheepish and then laughed outright. 

“Hully gee, I see it now. You're all 
right, Muggsy. Shake! Why, Y, sure. It's 
a good one, and I'll spring it on me brud- 
der.”’ 

They shook hands and went off together. 
The crowd laughed and each one hastened 
to spread the plague—a new joke. 








The Young Man in Politics. 


T was at the family dinner, when coffee 
gave way .to chitchat between parents 
and children. 

“I'm thinking seriously of going into 
politics,’ sald the elder of the sons, who 
has a serious turn of mind. “ Affairs seem 
to be so shaping themselves as to offer a 
good opportunity for the young man in 
politics apout whom father talks so much. 
Mother, what do you say? Would you like 
to think of your first-born as addressing 
the horny-handed multitude from the cart- 
tail of a wagon?” 

“I should be delighted, my ‘son, if you 
think it would be a means to your advance- 
ment. Don’t say it’s wholly a mother’s 
pride, but I think you could surely teach 





revision, if he was going to do much betting the less well-educated as to their civic du- 


ties, But would you be bold enough to face 
thetr jeering and sarcasms, for your father 
says this is a thing that every public 
speaker must contend with. Could you 
withstand that?” was the anxious query. 
“ Oh, they couldn't feaze him,”’ put In the 
second scion. . 
. “No, but he might jar the multitude 
mightily as an orator,” put in the daugh- 
ter, who never would take life seriously, 
anyway. 


A Sneak Thief’s Goose. 


6c O you know what sneak thieves 
D and pickpockets call the fellow 
who runs that place in there?” 
asked a detective while in company with 
a friend he was passing a small store in 
lower Sixth Avenue. The place was just 
like scores of others throughout the city, 
with its windows displaying numerous 
pawn tickets and pieces of jewelry and 
with a sign outside: ‘“‘ Pawnbrokers’ Un- 
redeemed Pledges.” 

Being answered in the negative, the de- 
tective went on: “ The proprietor in there 
is known as ‘the goose’—why, I don’t 
know. After a thief has pawned a piece 
of jewelry or some other stolen article, he 
can still make a little more money out of 
his plunder by selling the ticket, and that’s 
part of the ‘goose’s’ business—buying 
those tickets, redeeming the jewelry or 
whatever it may be, and selling it, as he 
usually can, at a low figure, and yet at a 
good profit. 

“Of course it’s a legitimate business, in 
a way—that is, his trade is not wholly with 
crooks any more than is a pawnbroker’s, 
and he may not be able to tell a crook 
when he sees one. Yet oftentimes, long 
after a robbery has been committed and 
a search of the pawnbrokers’ places has 
been in vain, the missing article or the 
ticket for it may be found with the 
* goose.’ "’ 


A Sidewalk Quadrille. 


HESE warm nights are responsible for 
T a number of unusual performances by 
people who either can’t sleep or don’t 
want to try to do so in their stuffy rooms. 
But it is odd that the heat should affect in 


the same way those who must not sleep at 
all, and who could therefore scarcely be ex- 


pected to mind it much, But that they do 
mind it, and are affected by the silly sea- 
son just as much as the !ess lucky ones who 
must labor by day and roll and toss be- 
tween hot sheets at night, .was shown by a 
little incident the other night. 

About 2 o'clock a few mornings ago a 
crowd on a Broadway car was astonished 
to hear reproduced near Astor Place the 


sounds they had regretfully left behind at 
the various beaches an hour ago. In sten- 
torian tones the various calls for a square 
dance were being roared forth, accompanied 
by a rhythmic tapping and tuneful whis- 
thing. 

There was a general craning of necks, 
rewarded by a sight that even the conduc- 
tor admitted was “ the limit." 

On the sidewalk stood a six-foot, red- 
headed policeman, shouting the -“‘ chassey 
your partners,’ &c., and beating time on 
the iron railing with his nightstick. On the 
broad pavement two sets of dusky dancers 
were flinging themselves through the fig- 
ures, with here and there a cakewalk on the 
side, while lined up on the curb were three 
intensely black men, whistling the dancing 
tune with all the power of their lungs and 
lips. 

In answer to a shout of encouragement 
from the car, the man in blue merely flung 
up hig left hand in greeting, without in- 
terrupting his activity otherwise. As one 
man‘on the car put it, ‘“‘ Carter Harrison's 
singing ‘cops’ are discounted in New 
York.” , 





What “Midsummer Dullness” Means 


NLY the man of complete or compar- 
O ative leisure, who now and then finds 
himself compelled to fly across seas 
or come in from some watering place or 
Summer resort in mid-August to transact 
necessary business involving the seeing of a 
number of people, can fully appreciate how 
the vacation habit has grown on New York- 
ers, and what the term ‘“‘ midsummer dull- 
ness"’ means. The old stock broker's ad- 
vice to his customers, “ Beware of Summer 
markets,’’ which has this year been empha- 
sized by the falling values and failing for- 
tunes of many a man or woman with mar- 
gined accounts, who left town In June with 
comparatively contented minds, was based 
upon his knowledge that in the heat of 
Summer, with the correlative absence of 
the majority of the great financiers and 
speculators, the market’s props were with- 
drawn should trouble come. 

A well-known clubman was summoned 
back to New York from Newport one 
day last week by an alarming state- 
ment of a heavy and to him inexplicable 
overdraft at his bank. After calling at the 
bank to learn that, although those institu- 
tions are supposed to be infallibie, the clerk 
had made an error and taken the account 
of another man-of the same surname for 
his, he went to Wall Street to collect some 
moneys due, intending to return the néxt 
day to Newport. Out of eighteen offices 


that he visited he found in two only any 
firm members or responsible persons in 
town. These two were at luncheon. With 
hundreds of dollars due him, he was un- 
able to collect a cent, although all the ac- 
counts were good. 

Next day, wishing to cash a small cheek at 
perhaps the best known of the up-town ho- 
tels, of which he hati for many years been 
a patron, he found that the three cashiers 
who knew him were away, and that of all 
the employes, the steward, head waiters, 
and others, some fifteen in all, who knew 
him well and who could have O. K.’é his 
check for payment, every one was absent. 
He returned to Newport after two days’ de- 
lay, an irritated and vexed individual, vow- 
ing he would never again try to do business 
in mid-August In New York. 





A Couple of Chinese Curios. 


T is so seldom that Chinese children can 
be seen in public, even in the Mott Street 
district, that two little round-faced 

Celestiais, who crossed the river on a 
Liberty Street ferryboat the other after- 
noon, were objects of much interest to 
their fellow passengers. They stood outside 
at the forward end of the boat, and seemed 
to be not in the least annoyed at the star- 
ing of the curious crowd, or even by a 
truckdriver’s exhortation to “ Git on to de 
Chink kids.” 

They were accompanied by an older 
Chinaman who either could not or would not 
understand questions put to him by those 
near by. When asked whether he was the 
father of the children, he declined to an- 
Swer, but was more obliging in the settling 
of a dispute among the commuters as to'the 
sex of the infants, by poirting first at 
one and then at the other and grunting, 
* boy—girl.”’ 

The boy looked like a pocket edition of 
Wu Ting-Fang—if pictures of the Chinese 
Minister are faithful likenesses—with his 
long silken frock, and a little round black 
cap with its top knot on his closely shaved 
head. His sister, if such she was, was 


dressed almost exactly the same, except 
that around the upper part of her frock 
was a yoke of different colored material 
Her headdress, however, was quite dif- 
ferent. For about two inches back from 
her forehead, her head had been shaved; 
then for a short distance further back the 


hair, of the shiniest black, was parted; 


while on a third area, so to speak, it was 
combed straight back—the whole forming a 
queue, which, Kelped out with strands of 
silk near its lower end, reached nearly to 
the ground. F 

Both the children looked to be about five 
years oid, anti judging by the way they 
kept pointing at different objects and fir- 
ing questions at the “ old man,” they were 
not lacking in curiosity. On the Jersey side 
of the river, they hurried through the sta- 
tion and took a Washington train, their 
guardian selecting the extreme rear seat 
of a car, where his charges could noe be 
seen without a considerable craning. of 
necks. 


Chance for a Bargain. 

Among the officers at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard there seems to be little, if any, senti- 
ment for the preservation of the old re- 
ceiving ship Vermont as a naval relic. Most 
of these officers appear to be of the opin- 
fon that the place in history filled by the 
ancient frigate is not such as to warrant 
any considerable expenditure of money to 
preserve her. Rear Admiral Albert S. Bar- 
ker, the commandant of the Brooklyn yard, 
is one of those who has not waxed enthu- 
silastic over the proposition that the Ver- 
mont be preserved as a relic. The other 
day, 4 man, who said that he “spoke for 
a great number of people,” called upon the 
Admiral to talk about presérving the Ver- 
mont. The visitor did the talking, and the 
Admiral the listening. When the former 
had had his say, Admiral Barker quietly 
observed: 

“ Well, Sir, if you know of any man who 


would like to buy the Vermont to put in 
his museum, I dare say he might strike 
auite a bargain with the Government.” 





Mansfield Baby’s Cackle. 


Shortly after young Master Mansfield 
put in his appearance at the home of Rich- 
ard Mansfield, the actor, he announced 
his arrival by several lusty yells as is 
the habit of less distinguished babies. A 
lady friend of the family happened to be in 
the house at the time with her son, a 
youngster of six years. The boy listened 
to Baby Mansfield’s cries with great in- 
terest, and then asked his mrother seriouaty. 

“Say, mamma, what are they doing to 
that hen?” 


Which One Is Missing 7 


Over in “ Junk Shop Row,” the following 
sign has been hanging in a window for 
several days. It has attracted quite a little 
attention and given passengers passing on 
the Fourth Avenue cars a chance to show 
their wit or lack of wit. It reads: 


ee 
FOR SALE—SIX PRESSING VICES. 
tn 
Are these the Seven Deadly Sins? And, 


if so, where is the missing ona? é 
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: | Labor and the National: Guard | 


THE 


SILAS LARRABEE ON THE USE 
OF THE MILITARY IN STRIKES 


R. SILAS LARRABEE has been im- 


" 


when you go at folks you work for with 


pressed very much in the last few { clubs and tell ‘em you've got to have more 


months with the attitude of various 
labor bodies toward the National Guard or- 
ganizations of the several States. 

‘Here's another of 'em,"’ he said yester- 
day..‘‘A lot of printers, holdin’ a conven- 
tion up to Albany, passes a resolution re- 
questin’ folks that belongs to their organi- 
zation to keep out of the Naytional Guard 
of New York. 

‘Seems as though the laborin’ folks 
goin’ plumb crazy. They'll wake up one 
of these days and find they've been run 
away with by a lot of lunytics, and have 
been drug so far that they've got clean 
away from the people. Americans is the 
liberalest folks on the face of the earth; 
that’s the reason they're confounded 
long sufferin’—willin’ to stand pooty nigh 
anything rayther than take the resk of 
treadin’ on other fellers’ rights. 

‘ But they’'s a limit, and my jedgment is 
the laborin’' people has passed it, and is 
goin’ on so the fust thing you know the 
people will have to take a fall out of ‘em. 

“J sorter think the bulk of the laborin’ 
folks sees it in about the same light. They 
know their leaders is raisin’ the Old Harry 
with ‘em, They feel like the old feller did 
that was hitched up with a yearlin’ steer. 
I seen a picture of him in a restaurant out 
in South Dakoty. 

‘**Seems the old man's boy 
but one steer. ‘How be I goin’ 
him, dad?’ says the boy. 

“*To-morrer is Sunday,’ says tite old 
man. ‘Instead of goin’ to church you and 
me and the calf will go out to the meader. 
I'll git into one side of the yoke and you 
can put the calf t’other side. Then you can 
drive us round the meader.’ 

“Out they went next mornin’. Things 
worked fust-class for a while, but all of a 
sudden the steer got scat and off he went, 
across the meader, over the fence, down the 
road past the meetin’ house, Got in front 
of the meetin’ house jest as the folks was 
comin’ out. 

“* Por the Lord's sake stop us,’ yelled 
the old man. ‘Ketch that calf quick or 
I'm a goner.’ 

“I dunno what Americky would be like 
if the laborin’ folks ever come into power 
and put into practice the idees they're 
settin’ forth in their conventions, I tell 
you they'd git up a show in this country 
of ours that would make Barnum’s Circus 
look like a Tuesday evenin’ prayer meetin’. 
They ain't nothin’ down to South Americky 
you could mention the same day of the 
week. 

“It does seem to me that the folks that’s 
passin’ these ‘ere resolutions is demandin’ 
pooty nigh ev'ry durn fool thing that was 
ever heard of, denouncin’ most everything 
that has a tech of decency fn it, threatenin’ 
every man that's got a dollar to his name 
and every institution that represents a 
capital stock. 

‘Down ‘to the bottom of this foolishness 
is the ridiculous idee that we're livin’ about 
four centuries before the Christian ery was 
opened up—livin’ in a time when brute 
strength settled everything that had to be 
settled. 

*“‘Comin’ home from Dover t’other day, I 
sat beside a feller that was considerable 
interestei] in the steel strike. He and me 
got to talkin’ about it. 

‘** Lick ‘em?’ says he. ‘Of course we'd 
lick ‘em if we had a fair deal, If they'd 
only keep away from the courts and not 
call out no troops we'd fix ‘em all right. 
That's the way they oppress us laborin’ 
men. Tax us like the devil to git the means 
to keep us out of our rights when we up 
and demand ‘em. We'll attend to ‘em, 
though, one of these days. You'll see the 
time when Jedges won't be stickin’ their 
noses into no labor troubles, and soldiers 
won't be called out to intimerdate laborin’ 
men that’s standin’ up fer their jest rights 
agin a lot of miserable robbers. 

“* We're gittin’.after the Naytional Guard 
pooty sharp already. Time ain't fur off 
when a laborin’ man will have to take his 
choice betwixt bein’ a union man and be- 
longin’ to the Naytional Guard. We'll bust 
that thing up; jest wait a ttle while. and 
see.’ 

““* My friend,’ says I, ‘ You're puttin’ the 
laborin’ man on the same level with the 
highway robber. The robber says he wants 
your money and clubs it out of you if you 
give him any back talk. You propose to set- 
tle labor troubles the same way, provided 
you can git rid of the soldiers—settle ‘em 
with a club. You want to abolish the only 
force they is in any State that can make 
you behave yourself. 

“* What gives a laborin’ man ground for 
sayin’ he ought to be allowed to back up 
his demands with clubs? Where do you find 
anything in the statoots that says laws 
agin maltreatin’ human critters and de- 
stroyin’ property don’t apply to laborin’ 
men when they're havin’ a@ strike? You 
‘can’t find no sech thing. Before the law. 
you and me stands jest alike. 

***T sold a cow,’ says I, ‘to a feHer over 
to Kennebunk. That was over two year 
ago, and I ain't seen nary réd cent of the 


so 


didn’t have 
to break 


$27.50 I sold her for, Would the law up-- 


hold me in tryin’ te git that money with a 
club?’ 

“* Of course it wouldn't,’ says the feller 
I was talkin’ with, 

“No more does it uphold you,’ says. I, 


is | 





; hair. 


pay and shorter hours and a big sign across 
the factory, ‘‘ You can’t work here without 
you belong to the Union.” 

“*The law says they shan't be no ruf- 
fians of any kind in the country; it don't 
Say they shan't be no ruffians but laborin’ 
men. The law says they shan't be 
murders committed; it don't add on that 
laborin’ men, however, may kill anybody 
and everybody that runs agin the union. 
The law is pooty toler’ble ha’sh in dealin’ 
with them that blows up buildin’s or burhs 
‘em up; they ain’t no exceptions that I 
ever hearn tell of in favor of them that 
destroys property belongin' to co’perations 
they're havin’ a row with. 


no 


“*Tf they’s a crime I detest wuss’n I do 
any other, it is mob violence agin men 
that's doin’ nothin’ but honest work. When 
I read about fifty or a hundred men 
chasin’ some poor fellow that hasn't done 
nothin’ but exercise his right to earn a 
livin’ for himself and family—chasin’ him 
and ketchin’ him and poundin’ the life out 
of him—I can feel the blood bilin’ clean 
from the tip of my toes to the roots of my 
I wonder sometimes why God Al- 
mighty tolerates sech things—why He don't 
pertect men from sech brutal and cowardly 
mobs. 

“*You demand for the union laborin’ 
men perfect freedom to do anything they 
want to with other laborin’ men that ain't 
in the union. That's what you want when 
you ask for a “ fair deal." 


“* You won't git no ‘fair deal’ like that 
from me. Agin the perpetratin’ of violence 
on laborin’ men whose only offense is in- 
dependence of a labor union, I'd put every 
particle of force I could command if I was 
a Governor. I wouldn't stand no foolish- 
ness, nuther. If it was necessary I'd send 
every soldier in the State to the front and 
I'd give ‘em orders to see that they was 
no law breakin’. Nobody should raise his 
hand agin a law-abidin’ laborin’ man. 

‘“‘Sech crimes ain't no place in Ameriky; 
they don't belong to thts country. And yet 
they come with most every big strike. 
They’s nothin’ I knows of that fetches out 
the brute that’s in men like strikes, 'spe- 
cially when the strikers begin to fear they 
ain’t goin’ to win; when they begin to git 
hungry and desperate. S’arch the history of 
the world and you won't find no record of 


Deacon Blimber Remarks. 


YSERIKE, Aug. 14—Deacon Blimber 
K was in particularly fine feather after 
supper last night. He sat down 
among the city boarders and overflowed 
with wisdom. Among other remarks he 
made incidentally were these: 

“There ain’t nothin’ truer than that the 
race ain't always to the swift; but, all the 
same, if I was a bettin’ man, I'd put my 
money on the fastest hoss.” 


— &— 


“Don't never git down-hearted ‘cause 
you hain’t got somethin’ good that some- 
body else has got. A hen hain't got no 
teeth, but jes’ see’the luck she strikes by 
it. She don’t have to have no gum biles.”’ 


nen 


“TI lke to fish, an’ I'd go a-fishin’ now 
an’ then ef I didn’t know so many fellers, 
most of ‘em keepin’ two or three yaller 
dogs, at that, who spend seven days in 
the week settin’ on the bank vexin’ the 
water of the placid stream with a worm 
on a hook, while their wives is to hum 
vexin’ the water in the washtub, so as to 
keep the house agoin’. That sort o’ spiles 


fishin’ fer me.” 
——9—— 


‘Natur’ is wonderful, an’ no mistake. 
You can’t beat her. Fer instance, I paid 
purty nigh forty dollars fer this set o’ 
teeth o’ mine, an’ they don’t look a mite 
better than my darter Jinny’s does, an’ 
Jinny’s is only jest her own that natur’ 
made her!" 

—o— 
a 

“‘An' EF want to tell you this. It ain't 
always the man what builds a sky-scrapin’ 
buildin’ that’s goin’ to have a mansion in 
the skies, an’ you mind what I tell you!’ 


mio 


“There ain’t no rose without its thorn. 
Jest look at new cider. If there’s a luxury 
on ‘arth sweeter an’ fuller o’ satisfaction 
than a tin dipper o’ new cider I'd like to 
know it; but the achin’ an’ doublin’ up it 
kin interduce into your system is a caution 
to wildcats! "’ 

“ —_—o— 

“The kitten that gets drownded ain't so 
bad off, after all, fer she won't live to have 
her tail pinched in the woodsheéa@-door.” 

—_—>— : 

Jy It you.want your child brung up in the 
way he should go, you want to travel that 
way papeene, now an’ then,” . 

—o—-. 
Yit, there’s sech a thing as bein’ ‘most 
Take Mahlon Gody, that used 
Shinhoppel way. Mahlon was #0 
Gheumenee nek tah te wounhe’t tak pera 
on getg A fer fear that they had 
on Sunday; yit he run away 
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wuss cowards and brutes than turns up 
pooty nigh every time a labor union gits 
into a long-drawn-out fuss with a factory. 

‘You've made your prediction. You say 
the Nayttonal Guard has got to go, and that 
it's got go pooty mighty quick. Agin 
your prediction I'll put mine that it won't 
g0, and that you'll never see the day when 
sech principles as you are advocatin’ will 
be accepted by the American people. You 
ought to have lived about 2,300 years ago. 
Things would have jest about suited you 
then. If you'd had force enough behind 
you you could have helped yourself to eny- 
thing in sight. But might don’t make right 
no more. 

‘I kept on talkin’ on them lines, but I 
didn’t make no impression on that feller’s 
mind. Somehow I reckon that j'inin’ the 
union makes some fellers feel jest about 
as religion used to make some of ‘em feel 
back in old times. This feller that I was 
talkin’ with was as mild a lookin’ man as 
you ever see, and yet he seemed to think 
they wasn’t no more harm in killin’ a non- 
union man than they would be in killin’-a 
crow that you've ketched fattenin’ himself 
in your cornfield. 

‘What business has he taKin’ the bread 
out of honest men’s mouths?’ he asked. 

** Ain't he honest?’ says I. 

““*No, he ain't,’ says he; ‘he ain't noth- 
in’ but a rat; he ain't fit to live.’ 

“ Well, they ain't but two things to do. 
We've either got to enforce the law and 
defend every man, poor or rich, agin them 
that tries to interfere with his rights, or 
we've got to make a new law sayin’ that 
nobody shan't do nothin’ that the labor 
union don’t want done. They ain't no 
doubt in my mind how the people of the 
country stand on that propersition. We're 
goin’ to keep on doin’ what we've been do- 
in’ éver since the country was estab- 
lished. We're goin’ to pertect the rights 
of American citizens accordin’ to the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

‘We ain't goin’ to give up the only force 
we have that can put down mobs and keep 
order when strikes is ragin’. Experience 
has showed that soldiers is a necessary 
part of every State Government. Civil au- 
thorities sometimes can keep order, but 
won't; sometimes they want to, but can’t. 
Hither way they ain't no good pertection 
for life and property. But when the sol- 
diers gits to the front it’s different. Folks 
that was trackin’ all over the civil anu- 
thorities like they was swamps don't do 
much trackin’ on the milishy after they 
once learn that their guns is loaded with 
bullets and that they will shoot if they git 
druv to it. 

“TI think it’s time to come out and ‘ talk 
turkey ’ to the laborin’ men of the country. 
Somebody ought to ketch the crazy calf 
that labor is yoked up with, the calf that’s 
runnin’ away with labor and headin’ 
straight for the jumpin’-off place.” 
ROBERT W. WELCH 
15. 


to 


Ogunquit, Aug. 


with a neighbor’s wife, an’ stole his father's 
hoss an’ wagon to do it with.” 
=O 

“ Ef the left hind foot of a rabbit wards 
off danger so sartin, like some folks says 
it does, why don’t it keep the dog frum 
ketchin’ the rabbit? That's what I'd like 
to know."’ 

— --@—-- 

“There hain't nobody as will go furder 
in standin’ up fer the fair sex ag'in men 
folks than I will; yit somehow I can’t never 
forgit that it’s the he bird thet sings an’ 
the she muskeeter that bites.”’ 


exsepocinn 


“Goodness ain't always rewarded jest 
accordin’ to the way the books has it sot 
down. Now I never sold my mother’s 
three-dollar brass kittle fer two shillin'’ 
when I was a boy, to git money to go to 
the circus, an’ I never played hooky to 
see a ball game, an’ I never robbed birds’ 
nests, nor tied tin pans to dogs’ tails, an’ 
yit, by Josh, I hain’t never got to be Presi- 


dent yit!" 
——@—= 


“It's awful to read in the papers about 
them unpardonable fellers that eats pie 
with their knife an’ tucks their napkins 
under their chin, but sence I come to 
think on it, them ain't never the fellers 
that gits pulled up to be examined in 
supplement’ry proceedin’s, so I’ve noticed.” 


devas inne 


“A yearnin’ to learn things an’ keep 
posted is somethin’ to be commended, but a 
man that'll stop on the railroad crossin’ 
to ask what they've got the danger signal 
up an’ the bell a-ringin’ fer, is carryin’ the 
idee a little too far, accordin’ to my way 
o’ thinkin’.” 


A Genealogical Conclusion. ° 


HE had a mild sort of genealogical 
craze. Ancestors. were her hobby and 
tracing them to and from old Euro- 

pean families was the particular branch of 
the family tree she cultivated. With the 
discovery of a new ancestor or ancestral 
relative there was always a discovery that 
“Ne came from a branch of the family of 
the most unimpeachable’ character and 
some considerable wealth, who came to 
this country in sixteen hundred and some- 
‘thing or other.” . 

The flippant son heard of these new, 


eminently respectable, and wealthy immi- 


grants so frequently that when favor- 
ir cunakt wb’ aa 808 Wo tear Uecaine 
casually remarked: 


“I say, mother, don't your researches: 


prove to you, as they certainly do to me, 
that it was only the ‘bum’ families of 
Burope that staid on that.Continent? <All 
the truly respectable and worthy ones seem 
to have emigrated to America to help found 
our family.” 





Nursery fo for Coddled Younssters, 


RS. RUTH ASHLEY HIRSHFIELD 
M of this city has an exhibit at the 

Pan-American which is one of the 
most popular the grounds, It a 
neat litt!e cottage of white, with green 
blinds and lattice work—the typical Amer- 
ican village cottage 
nursery. Mrs. Hirshfteld, 


Inside is a model 
who is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, has made a study of the 
needs of young children, and she calls her 
exhibit ‘‘a materialized essay on the care 
of children in the home."”” The exhibit, 
which is entirely non-commercial, and 
purely ethical in its object, attracts the 
attention of every woman who passes 
through the Manufacturers’ Annex, and of 
many of the men. Wu Ting-Fang, the 
Chinese Minister, made a prolonged call 
there the other day, bestowing an exhaust- 
ive examination upon the contents of the 
nursery. 
The first aim 
The furniture 
treated with a 


on is 


in the latter is hygiene, 
made of prairie grass, 
substance that makes it 
germ proof. It is a delicate green in color, 
and the walls are green likewise. They 
are covered with a prepared burlap, painted 
green, and able to be repainted at any 
time for cleanliness or sanitation. An 
enamelled hosp ‘tal table is fitted up with 
a little icebox, set into the framework of 
the table; an ice cream freezer, which 
would make about two dishes of ice cream, 
but which could be used for keeping various 
articles of food cool; a hygiea nursing bot- 
tle, a patent sterilizer, a Bunsen burner, 
washes and toilet powder, witch hazel for 
his royal highness’s bumps, and various 
varieties of baby’s food, with the utensils 
to cook them. His thajesty’s dishes are not 
to be washed in the common kitchen: They 
receive special care in his own cuisine. 

There are four thermometers in this 
nursery. One hangs high on the wall to 
register the temperature; the second is near 
the floor to give warning of draughts 
where the baby is creeping, the third is 
for the bath, and the fourth for the milk. 
Easy lies tie head that wears a crown in 
this dainty, grass-green bed lined with 
point d’esprit over pink, hung with a can- 
opy of pink silk and white lace, with the 
softest of wool blankets, the whitest and 
most lavender- stented of sheets. Mrs. 
Hirshfield does not banish flounces and 
lace hangings from her nursery, but she 
has them all made so that they can be 
removed with ease for washing.. She com- 
bines ruffles and hygiene. 

His royal highness has a‘ beautiful silver 
service on the tray of his grass-green high 
chair. He has a tiny reecking chair, and a 
white dresser. There is a nurse's chair, 
with sewing pockets in the arms, and 
mother's rocker. The pictures are as care- 
fully selected as are those of an art gal- 
lery. They are good from an artistic point 
of view, and they represent pleasant and 
interesting’ phases of~ child life. Mrs. 
Hirshfield believes that the baby gets his 
first ideals of the beautiful from the bright 
colors and pretty things with which he is 
surrounded in infancy. 

The layette contains a fund of intefest 
for mothers. Each tiny garment has been 
studiously designed for comfort. The little 
undergarments are all of knit wear, so soft 
and fine that it cannot irritate the tender- 
est skin. The tight bands, long skirts, and 
cumbersome garments of former years are 
excluded from his modern majesty’s. ward- 
robe. 

All this for the very young baby. As he 
grows older, his majesty will find a jumper 
that will afford plenty of exercise for his 
royal legs; and as he gets still older he 
will find an entire physical culture out- 
fit, with Indian clubs, dumb-bells, and so 
on, all so light and dainty in their make 
that he can use them with both ease and 
profit. When_he gets to be three or four 
years. old, there is a sand table, and a 
kindergarten table, with all the wonderful 
kindergarten occupations that seem to have 
such an influence on the children taught 
to use them. Most mature amusement of 
all for the baby, before he graduates from 
the nursery, is a pile of delightful stary 
books, full of iltustrated children’s classics, 
from which the nurse will read to him. 

As the visitor examines this fascinating 
place, he is apt to reflect, if he be re- 
flective, on the numerous babies who have 
grown up without a nursery, or an anti- 
septic table; who never knew a measuring 
glass, or a spirit lamp; who rolled on the 
grass, or sprawled in the dirt in the back 
yard, almost as free from care as the little 
pappoose that its mother hung on the tree 
top, for the wind to rock to sleep. But if 
the baby can’t have these things; if he 
can't roll in the dirt and learn to take 
notice through the countless interesting 
things of a humble country home—then 
probably a hygienic nursery is the very best 
substitute. If the baby has got to be the 
heir to civilization, here is the ideal of how 
he may have its best fruits. 


is 


An Effective Prescription. 

Two Deacons of the same church were of 
different political faiths. Politics waxed 
warm in the little town where both made 
their home, and so, although they spoke 
when they met, as Christian brothers 
should, they never had much to do with 
each other. One day Deacon Smith's horse 
fell il, and hearing that Deacon Brown's 
horse was troubled with a like malady, 
Smith approached ‘Brews, and, after the 
customary short “Good. morning,” re- 
marked: ‘‘ My horse is sick; what: shall I 
do for him?" 

Deacon Brown responded: 
pint of turpentine,” 

They passed on, and the next morning 
Deacon Smith on meeting Deacon Brown 
‘remarked: 


“My horse died last night.” 
“So did mine,” said Deacon Brown 
“Good morning!” 


“Give him @ 





HE last two weeks in August mark 
the end of the resort season. New- 
: port continues a bit longer than the 
others, and those who make Bar Harbor 
their Summer home, and have for years, 
insist that September, when the crowd is 
away, is the most delightful of all the 
months. However, one begins to hear al- 
ready of Autumn plans, and it will not be 
long before the first town house in the 
fashionable district is opened and the ho- 
tels and restaurants are crowded once 
more. But August in town is utterly hope- 
less, and even the strangers who usually 
begin to arrive at the hotels in the middle 
of the mouth have postponed their coming, 
With this weck at Newport begins the sea- 
son of the danee. The débutantes, now that 
ball and racquet have been laid aside, will 
have their inning. Tennis succeeded yacht- 
ing, and now social pleasures will succeed 
tennis. The horse commences his career 
this week, and Wednesday will see the 
opening of the show at Bay Harbor, to be 
closely followed by Southampton and New- 
port. 
a @O-- 

One entertainment of much novelty was 
given at Newport yesterday. It was the 
amateur circus, with side shows and lots 
of fun, which had been arranged by Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs. The very fact that 
Harry Lehr assisted gave a cachet to the 
affair, as his name is now a synonym for 
fun and drollery as much as that of Chaun- 
cey Depew stands for laughter and jest ir 
an after-dinner speech. One expects it. 
This coming week will have any number of 
dances. Miss Burden and Miss Brooks 
will make their débuts, and it will end with 
the long-talked-of affair at the Crossways, 
where Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish has promised 
many pleasant surprises, 

—— ee 

Three engagements announced at New- 
port have added much to the interest of 
the season. That of Miss Greta Pomeroy 
to Phillip Clark was hardly a surprise, as 
Mr..Clark has been attentive to Miss Pom- 
eroy for some time and the match is most 
suitable. Both are of the same tastes and 
are devoted to outdoor sports. The en- 
gagement of Miss Langhorne to Reginald 
Brooks was rather more sudden, so to 
speak, as Mr.’ Brooks has only been most 
assiduous in his attentions this past Sum- 
mer. Miss Langhorne is a very beautiful 
girl of the Gibson type, as well she might 
be, for it is her sister who is the wife of 
the artist and who has been his most cele- 
brated model since her marriage to him. 
Reginald Brooks is the oldest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks and is one of 
the catches of Néw York. He is about 
twenty-five years of age. Another New- 
port engagement of the week announced 
there was that of Miss Olivia D. Cushing, 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Robert M. Cush- 
ing, and Andreas Anderson, the artist. Miss 
Cushing’s mother was one of the Misses 
Dulany of Baltimore and a sister of the 
late Mrs, Gardiner Howland. She is a niece 
of Thomas F. Cushing: and a cousin of 
Mrs. Percy R. Pyne and Miss Edith Cush- 
ing. 

-—o-— 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Harriman are cred- 
ited with the first rental for next season 
of a cottage at Newport. They have taken 
the house belonging to Mr. Le Roy Dres- 
ser, the brother of Mrs. George W. Van- 
derbilt. The many recent purchases of 
land on Bellevue Avenue and its vicinity 
should put to flight the idea that Newport 
will be deserted by fashion in a few years. 
For every departure there are many candl- 
dates to replace those who tear themselves 
away. New York society is large these 
days, and is adding to its number all the 
time, so that a few defections will simply 
bring about the survival of the fittest. 

The Adirondacks have been quite lively 
and the camps are well filed, while the 
hotel proprietors are intoning a paean of 
joy. Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid have 
had several parties, and this week the 
Upper St. Regis has been reinforced by 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and her daugh- 
ters, who arrived on Wednestay from 
Europe. There are to be yacht races and 
a golf tournament on the Upper St. Regis. 
Several fishing and hunting parties have 
been organized for the Canadian clubs. 
Peter Gerry will start this week for the 
Far Northwest in search of big game. Au- 
gust Belmont and his sons have returned 
from Canada. Mr. Belmont is at Saratoga, 
and his eldest son has been at Southampton. 

KO 


The meets of the hounds will commence at 
the end of the month. This is rather a 
novelty for Newport, although there were 
a few cross country rides last year and the 
year before P. F. Collier has not been 
able to go to Newport, but his sen has been 
at the polo at Narragansett and at the City 
by the Sea and will attend to the first 
meets In person 

on os 

The programme for.the Horse Show at 
Par Harbor, which is scheduled for Aug. 20, 
21, and 22, reveals quite an assortment of 
live stock. For not only horses, but dogs 
are also to be exhibited, and there will also 
be a cattle and pigeon exhibition. Miss 
Ruth Lawrence will show her wonderful 
curled poodle and there will be many other 
rare dogs shown, as there are some very 
good kennels in Maine. Cats will not 
be included, which is a pity, as there are 
some wonderful catteries in the State, 
whence cats are shipped all over the Union. 
Among the many donors of cups are Miss 
Ruth Lawrence, Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, 


Mrs. Rutherfurd, Mrs. D. Hennen Morris, 
Mrs. Charlies Abercrombie, Mrs. 8. M. 
‘Wright, Countess Laugier Villars, Mrs. 
William E. Dodge, Mrs, Cadwalader Jones, 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, Mrs. R. Hall Mc- 
Cormick, Miss Furniss, Mrs. Gerard, Mrs. 
Gardiner Sherman, Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, 
Mrs, J. J. Emery, Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle, 
Mrs. C. C.-Harrison, Mrs. Francis Burton 
Harrison, and Mrs. William Lawrence 
Green. 

With the Horses Show the Bar Harbor 
season proper will close. There is no hope 
of a visit from the Squadron or the British 
fleet. Until September the dances at the 


Malvern and the Kebo Valley Club will 
continue. 


; —o— 

Saratoga has been gay with the races. 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay left, however, last 
week, and passed Sunday in New York. 
This week she has been at Newport, and 
on Wednesday gave a beautiful dinner for 
Miss Wilmerding at the Casino. The din- 
ner was served on the inclosed piazza of 
the grill room, after which the guests went 
to the cotillion of Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr. Clarence Mackay has been at 
Saratoga, where he has engaged in the 
polo, and Mrs. Mackay is expected there 
this week. Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall Keene 
have not yet gone to Saratoga, but they 
will be there before the month closes, 
The floral féte will take place the first week 


in September. 
—o— 


Jamestown has had Its celebration, and 
on Thursday there was a procession, in 
which many of the residents took part in 
decorated carriages. The judges were 
Waldo Story, Commodore Jewell, and 
Richard Peters. There was, besides the 
procession, a dog show, which was fol- 
lowed by an exhibition of babies, and 
which concluded with a May pole dance 
and a cakewalk, thus affording infinite 
variety of amusement to suit all tastes. 

rr a 


The week at Southampton has been gay, 
and many dinners were given, including 
those whose hostesses were Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelin, Mrs. H. K. Porter, Mrs. Charles 
T. Barney, Mrs. Henry C. Beadleston, Mrs. 
Henry B. Barnes, and by Newbold Edgar, 
Stephen Peabody, and others. Judge A. L. 
Monsor gave a tea the middle of the week, 
which was followed in the evening by ‘a 
Punch and Judy show, &c. 

= Ee 


Next Friday evening the Meadow Club, 
at Southampton, will give a vaudeville per- 
formance,. including coon dances by ama- 
teurs, to be followed by a cotillion and sup- 
per in aid of the Village Improvement So- 
ciety. Tickets can be procured from Mrs. 
Henry G. Trevor at Meadowmere, or at 
the Meadow Club. The patronesses include 
Mesdames T. Wyman Porter, C. T. Bar- 
ney, B. Aymar Sands, James L, Barclay, 
William Manice, Charles Coster, and oth-* 
ers. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edward’ Russell Thomas 
(Miss Linda Lee) are expected to arrive 
at Southampton next week. They will go 
down on Gen. Thomas’s yacht Taro. 

Oo 

The engagement was made public during 
the week of Miss Angelica Church of 130 
East Twenty-third Street, this city, and 
the Rev. Edward Hart of Rochester, N. 
Y. The wedding is to be celebrated, it is 
reported, at Belmar, N. J. 

—-@—-— 

The wedding of Miss Beatrice W. Barclay, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sackett M. Bar- 
clay, (Miss Cornelia Barclay,) and Stockton 
Beekman Colt is to be celebrated at Caze- 
novia, N. ¥., where the Barclays’ country 
place, Thornfield, is situated, on Oct. 9 
next. The announcement was made nearly 
a year ago in this column that the mar- 
riage was to take place at Cazenovia in 
October of this year. 

—o— 


One of the most attractive afairs sched- 
uled for the coming week at Bar Harbo? 
will be the féte to be given at The Sea 
Urchins on Friday by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son. There is to be a procession 
the grounds, followed by pastoral panto- 
mime, and there will a gavotte and coun- 
try dances, and tea will be served on the 
lawn. 

= — 

On Saturday next the marriage of Miss 
Mary Spring Gardiner and Dr. Charles 
Harrison Frazer is to be celebrated at 
Northeast Harbor, Me., where the Gardin- 
erS have a Summer residence. Bishop 
Doane of Albany will perform the cere- 


Miss Gardiner is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Terry Gardiner of this city, 
and Dr. Frazer is a Philadelphian and a 
member of the Rittenhouse and Union 
League Clubs. 
an 

Robert Livingston Gerry is due here to- 
day from Europe. He has been away the 
greater part of the Summer, but he comes 


back for the Horse Show at Newport, in | 


which he always takes a prominent part. 


His father and mother left Newport yester- | 


day on the Electra, and will meet him. 


Mrs. Ogden Mills and the Misses Mills, who | 


were to have com@ over at the same time, 
will be here in about a fortnight, accord- 
ing to the present booking on the returning 
ships. 
_ —~® — 

Among the arrivals from Europe last | 
week was Peter Marié. A season at South- | 
ampton, Bar Harbor; and Lenox is unique | 


around | 
| people only go to keep up their prestige. 
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and Southampton coachmen are content to 
give their dances in a hall in town, but, the 
Bar Harbor brethren are more particular, 
and their dance will be held at the Casino, 
with the orchestra attached to the place as 
an attraction. High life below stairs has 
reached the plane described by Dickens 
and Thackeray, and the existence of a 
servants’ club at Newport is a fact of sev- 
eral years’ standing. The Southampton 
Horse Show will take plage Friday and 


Saturday. 
an SS 


Mrs. Francis H. Leggett and Miss Alberta 
Sturgis, who had been visiting at Lord 
Norbury’s, at Carlton Park, Market Har- 
borough, the last week they were in Fing- 
land, have arrived in this country. They 
came in yesterday. Lady Cunard has been 
giving at Nevil Holt a number of charming 
house parties, and at one of the last her 
guests were the Marquis and, the Marchi- 
oness of Granby, the Hon. Eddy and Mrs. 
Bourke, Lord de Walden, Lord Lyttén, 
Gerald Nobel of Paris, Harvey Cust, and 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Clarendon. 
London is, of course, deserted. The shoot- 
ings have begun. The Cowes week was 
a failure, and the bench show has heen 
the only event talked about in the United 
Kingdom this week. Many of the fash- 
ionables have gone on the Continent, and 
yachting has suddenly sprung into favor. 

——-b—— 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Drexel have con- 
cluded their cruise in the Margherita 
They had as their guests during the Cowes 
week Lady Kilmorey, Mrs. Arthur Paget, 
and Mrs, George Keppel. Consuelo Duchess 
of Manchester and Lady Lister Kaye, 
who were at Cowes during the regatta 
week, have returned to London for a few 
days, and the Duke and Duchess of Man- 
chester have gone back to Ireland. 


—=——— 


Golf is of much interest at Homburg. 
The appearance of royalties on their way 
to the funeral of the Empress Frederick 
was also one of the events of the past ten 
days. Among the new American arrivals 
at Homburg is Miss Elsie Cassatt. Mrs. 
Clarkson Potter has been giving prizes for 
a special putting match at the golf club. 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet and Miss May Goelet 
are at Homburg this week. They are 
stopping at Ritter’s. 

Sa 


Among the Americans registered at Inter- 
laken on Aug. 5 were Mr. John Willing and 
family of Philadelphia, Mrs. Warren Le- 
land, and Mr. Graham Brush. At Lucerne 
were Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Forsyth, Mrs. Allan M¢Lane, Miss 
McLane, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Ogden, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. M. Appleton, and Mr. John 
Sinclair. 

ee ee 

At Alix les Bains, which is having a very 
gay season indeed, are Mr. and Mrs. Var- 
num, Mr. and Mrs. Meredith Howland, who 
arrived last week from Homburg. Miss 
Delano and Mr. and Mrs. Morton Redmond. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Mackay left last Tues- 
day for the Lake of Como and Northern 
Italy. 

— 

A very careful review of the London sea- 
son has been compiled by oné of the au- 
thorities on fashionable intelligence in that 
metropolis. The season was a surprise. A 
very clever American woman said that it 
would be one of the gayest known for 
years, and her prediction was not much out 
of the way. It is true that there were 
neither Court functions nor political par- 
ties, but these, after all, are bores, and 


There were more dances than ever, al- 
though these were a bit disguised under 
the name of dinners with a little music 
afterward, or as “ boy-and-girl"’ dances, 
The Americans had quite a showjng. The 
dances were given by Mrs. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck and Mrs. Francis H. Leggett and 
the dinners and musicales by Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, Mrs. Adair, the daughter of Mrs. 
Ronalds; Mrs. Herbert Baton, the sister 


| of Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt; Mrs. Ogilvie 
mony. He is a grandfather of the bride. | 


Haig, the second daughter of Mrs. Astor, 
and Cora, Lady Strafford. The most beau- 
tiful cotillion was the flower dance of Mrs. 
Jefferson, which was led by that veteran 
leader, Bertie Stopford. 

—— 2—- 

The foreigners at Newport this Summer 
are represented chiefly by the Count 
Guarabassi, Count Sternberg, the Marquis 
Gandara, and the Count Gheradesca. The 
latter is an American, his mother being 
a Miss Fisher, and he Is a near relative of 
Eugene and Thomas Hugh Kelly and Mrs. 
Charles Astor Bristed. The Marquis Gan- 
dara has given some very handsome enter- 
tainments, among which was a dinner on 
the evening of the Dyer dance. Gerald 
Lowther is the British representative. The 
has not yet entertained, and, 
owing to the death of the Dowager Em- 
press of Germany, will not be seen in so- 
ciety the remainder of the season. 


“buggy "are of the mellow past; so, too, 
is the modest but fearless young man and 
his modest but courageous best girl, and his 
rein arm, and his hither arm, and the good 
old dashboard which made any kind of arm 
superfluous for driving. 

Gone are the simplicity and the gravity 
and much of the sweetness of moonlit 
nights and country roads, And gone are 
the “sprigged lawn” and a good deal of 
the trustfulness that went with the. heart 
worn underneath it. “The sun do move,” 
and we are now “ Johnnie-on-the-spot,”” and 


‘all kinds of things that sound less fascinat- 


ing than was the youth and beauty of the 
past: 

Yes, gone are the days! Now we g0 
“ mobing,” and we do it in the awfullest 
looking and feeling things ever invented. 

A country road, shut out by palisades 
from the rude world; a cavalier in horrid 
goggles, set in silk or leather as if in a 
highwayman’s mask, marring his manly 
beauty; a catskin, yes, a great coat lined 
with catskin—and only catskin is permis- 
sible—no matter what the weather; his ad- 
mirable legs encased in lightsome pigskin, 
worn fore and aft as a carpenter's are 
worn; ahd then his hose, so thoughtlessly 
thought out, just common hose such as a 
common man might wear; and shoes like 
any shoes; no noisy crackerjacks, but 
a wheelman’s modest shoe. 

See his shirt—see it and call it, if ye will, 
and ye cannot go it better. It’s honey- 
combed and rigid at the wrist; a very 
devil of a shirt, in fine. No vulgar striped 
thing with pattern up or round, but woven 
in little squares and good as armor to ar- 
rest the eye or any other shaft of latter- 
day fine tilting. J 

Who would not run a “ mobe”’ and have 
an “air,” and be preceded by a dismal 
whistle and followed by a never-ending sizz, 
boom, a——a——a—h; and a stench that 
reaches to heaven? Thé while beside him 
sits the same old girl who waits upon the 
hour when old folks yawn and roads get 
more deserted; the willing time and hour 
and man. The man? He’s doubtless will- 
ing, but how can he? 

Then there’s the leathern glove with slits 
within the palm, and knuckle-holes with- 
out; the man’s a sight; and when his mailed 
hand goes forth to find its mate it makes 
the maiden tired. 

Dost like the picture? 





Having Fun with a Writer. 


MONG the younger women who write 
for the periodicals is one who earns 
her living almost solely by writing 

articles and stories on foreign countries 
and themes. Yet she has never traveled 
outside her own country, and little even 
there. This in no way disconcerts this un- 
daunted writer, however. Quite recently 
she submitted to one of the magazines an 
article entitled ‘“‘ The Home and Social Life 
of the -Chinese.” Now, it happened that 
the associate editor of this publication was 
an old and mmch tried friend of the fair 
contributor. The following is the letter she 
received from him regarding her manu- 
script: 

My Dear Madam: The reading of your paper 
on the *‘ Home and Social Lif> of the Chinese ’* 
has suggested to us the subject for a similar 
article, and has further suggested that you are 
eminently fitted to write it. Ths subject, which 
will of itself explain to you the matter we desire 
handled, is ‘‘ The Home and Social Life of the 
Angels."’ Perhaps, with your characteristic mod- 
esty, you will exclaim that you are absolutely 
ignorant concegning all matters angelic, but, in 
our opinion, you are as well furnished with 
knowledge of the beatific celestials as you are 
with the Celestials of China. 

We will deem ft a great favor, and would pay 
you for th: same, if you will secure photographs 
for the illustration of this article. 

If you see fit to handle this subject for us, 
and we trust you will, and if it meets with our 
favor and is found available, we shail ask you 
to accept the editorship of a column which we 


are contemplating starting, to be headed ‘‘ Hints 
from Heaven."’ 

Trusting to hear from you at an early data, 
we beg to remain, 

Your humble servants, 

—— & —_., 
Publishers. 

Such a fine piece of fun and sarcasm 
could not go unchallenged. Forthwith the 
young person began an autobiography of 
her own life, she being the only angel, she 
declares, with whom she is personally and 
intimately acquainted. It is not known 
whether the article proved available, but 
at any rate, true to her sex, she has had 
the last word. 


Cucumbers and Malaria. 

“ With all this crusading against the mos- 
tjuito,”’ said the Jerseyite, ‘‘I have had not 
a little amusement and instruction from 
noticing what the little devils like—aside 
from human blood. 

“TI discovered something new the other 
night. While I was at dinner, there stood 
on the sideboard a small glass dish filled 
with cucumbers. In the course of the meal 
I happened to glance in that direction, and 
there on the cucumbers were roosting ten 
or a dozen mosquitoes—and this in spite 
of the fact that there were four, fine full- 
blooded human beings in the room. Just 
to satisfy myself I got up and ‘ shooed’ 
the mosquitoes away, at the same time 
moving the cucumbers over to the other 
end of the sideboard. But within five min- 
utes they were all back again. 

‘Perhaps some of the mosquito investi- 
gators can tell what there is about cucum- 
bers attractive to the usually blood- 
thirsty Is it possible that cucum- 
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bers can have malaria? 
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Future Relations of Qanada 
and the United States. 


By HON. JOHN CHARLTON, 


Member Canadian Parliament and Anglo-American 
Joint High Commission. 





HE Anglo-Saxon occuples the energetic 
+ and a considerable portion of the sub- 
tropical zones of North America. His 
territorial possessions in this field reach a 
total of over 7,000,000 square miles. The 
English-speaking inhabitants of this great 
region already number nearly 85,000,000 
souls. To-day it may fairly claim to be the 
centre of Anglo-Saxon power, and it will, 
beyond goubt, be in the future the theatre 
of the highest development of civilization. 
The area of this great region is about 
equally divided between the United States 
of America and the Dominion of Canada. 
About two-thirds of the total arable area 
belong to the United States. Canada pos- 
Sesses the greater timber resources. The 
Canadian fisheries are at least twofold 
more valuable than those of the United 
States. The auriferous region of Canada is 
more extensive than that of the United 
States, and the two countries are both sup- 
plied with inexhaustible deposits of ~ coal 
and iron ore, whtle Canada possesses the 
most valuable nickel deposits in the world, 
so far as known. 


The United States is very far in advance 
of Canada in population, in wealth, and in 
the development of resources; but the dis- 
parity now existing in these respects will 
no doubt rapidly diminish in the future. In 
the Canadian Northwest is situated the 
greatest undeveloped wheat region of the 
world, where at least 250,000,000 acres are 
adapted to the growth of this cereal, and 
where only 2,000,000 acres are now under 
cultivation. Already the tide of immigra- 
tion into this region has commenced to flow 
from the United States, and this movement 
must rapidly gain momentum, for Canada 
alone possesses great stretches of virgin 


soil, inviting the occupation of the pioneer 
settler. 


The future relations of these two great 
countries is a matter of high importance 
to the inhabitants of each, and will be 
a matter of interest to the world at large. 
To the American mind the question of an- 
nexation when considering Canadian mat- 
ters is generally in view, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from commercial and 
political union seems to him to be so ob- 
vious that surprise is felt that the Canadian 
does not see the matter in the same light. 
The American realizes the advantages that 
have been derived from unrestricted free 
trade between all the States of the Ameri- 
can Union since the Constitution was 
framed. He thinks, and reasonably so, that 
the extension of the same system to Can- 
eda would result in material advantages 
equally great. The Canadian, however, 
has no object lesson’ to lead him to the 
same conclusion. With him it is an ab- 
stract question. The advantages likely to 
result from free access to the American mar- 
ket the Canadian has had but little prac- 
tical knowledge of since 1866. For twelve 
years prior to that day the reciprocity 
treaty of 1854 gave free admission of Ca- 
nadian -natural products into the markets 
of the United States. The result of this 
treaty was that Canadian exports to the 
United States quadrupled in twelve years. 
The exports to the United States in 1868 
were $44,143,000. The exports to the United 
States in 1900, without coin, bullion, and 
the precious metals, were $44,450,000, an 
increase in thirty-four years of less than 
1 per cent. The export of farm products 
to the United States in 1866 was $25,046,000; 
in 1900, $7,367,000. During all of the years 
since 1866 the American tariff has borne 
heavily upon the importation of Canadian 
patural products, and with special severity 
upon farm products, by means of duties 
reaching in some instances 100 per cent. 


If the American market, under a free- 
trade policy, can offer satisfactory prices 
to the Canadian producer extraordinary 
precautions have been taken by meafis of 
the McKinley and Dingley bills to con- 
ceal the fact from him, and within the last 
generation no practical demonstration that 
the American market would be a desirable 
one, has been offered. As a result the 
Canadian has become indifferent to Amer- 

e 
ican markets and American matters in 
general. Meeting the American tariff wall 
he has not wasted time in vain regrets, 
but has pushed the work of securing mar- 
kets elsewhere, with great success. In 
1890 the total exports of Canada to Great 
Britain were $48,353,000. In 1000 the total 
exports to Great Britain were $107,736,000, 


Of this amount $70,000,000 consisted of farm 
products, or ten times the value of exports 
in the same line to the United States. The 
same year the balance of trade in favor of 
Canada and against Great Britain was 
$62,000,000, 


In 1849 an annexation manifesto was is- 
sued in Canada, and signed by a large num- 


ber of ‘leading public men. During the 
American civil war over 40,000 Canadians 
served in the Northern Army, and the two 
people were constantly being drawn into 
more intimate and cordial relations. Thir- 
ty-four years of American tariff legisla- 


impossible to say, but that this feeling will 
ever again manifest itself while the pres- 
ent trade policy of the United States con- 
tinues, it would be absurd to expect. 

Canada is well satisfied with her own 
political institutions, modeled upon those 
of Great Britain, with executive responsi- 
bility to Parliament, and all the British 
safeguards of liberty,, and with instant 
application of the popular will, as expressed 
as elections, and perhaps the best interests 
of the race will be prompted by allowing 
the American and the British systems of 
Government to develop side by side, with 
such international policy in force as will 
deal equitably with mutual interests and 
promote harmonious and intimate rela- 
tions. 


While the trade policy of the United 
States toward Canada has certainly been 
characterized by want of breadth and lib- 
erality, the trade policy of Canada toward 
the United States has in the main been 
quite the reverse. In 1900 the United 
States duties upon total imports were 25 
per cent., and the duties upon dutiable im- 
ports were 49 per cent. The same year 
Canadian duties upon total American im- 
ports were 12% and upon American dutia- 
ble imports 25 per cent. This liberal policy 
has led to a great expansion of the im- 
port trade from the United States, the im- 
ports from that country having risen froin 
$28,572,000 in 1866 to $116,972,000 in 1900, 
an increase of 305 per cent. Of the im- 
ports from the United States in 1900, $55,- 
946,000 was on the free list. This was 73 
per cent. of the total free imports of Can- 
ada. During the same year the free im- 
ports of the United States from Canada, 
aside from coin and the precious metals, 
Were practically nothing. Of the Canadian 
imports from the United States in 1900, 
nearly $63,000,000 consisted of manufact- 
ures, $18,000,000 of which was on the free 
list. The same year the imports of manu- 
factures from Great Britain were $38,000,- 
000. In 1900 Canada tmported farm prod- 
ucts from the United States to the value 
of $17,862,000, and exported farm products 
to that country to the value of $7,367,000. 
The importation of corn free of duty from 
the United States nearly equaled the total 
export of farm products to that country 
The list of farm products which Canada 
imported from.the United States in. excess 
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of her exports to that country comprised 
horses, pork, bacon and hams, meats, lard, 
hides, butter, cheese, poultry and game, 
eggs, oats, corn, cornmeal, oatmeal, wheat 
flour, mill feed, potatoes, hops, . flaxseed 
ani other seeds, hemp, tobacco leaf, trees 
and plants, applies, dried and green; cher- 
ries, grapes, plums, peaches, and berries, 
to the value of $15,915,000, 


Canada is the best customer the United 
States has in the world. Her purchases 
exceed those of all Latin America, with 
56,000,000 inhabitants. Her imports from 
the United States in 1900 were seventy 
times greater than the imports of the Phil- 
ippine Islands from the United States. She 
is willing to continue to buy and buy freely, 
but she has reached a point when she is 
not satisfied with buying more than two 
and a half times as much as she is per- 
mitted to sell. An export of $24,000,000 of 
coin and precious metals and a* balance of 
trade still remaining against her of over 
$48,000,000 is unsatisfactory. She asks no 
favors, but she wants fair play. When her 
farmers, who take $35,000,000 of the $63,- 
000,000 of manufactures coming from the 
United States, see $7,000,000 of free corn 
coming in from that country, and a total 
of $17,862,000 of farm products, while they 
can only squeeze $7,367,000 of farm prod- 
ucts into the United States past its prohi- 
bitien tariff wall, they naturally conclude 
that some change should be made. 


Of course, the United States possesses a 
perfect right to make her own tariff, and 
make it just as she pleases. Canada pos- 
sesses the same right. She is in favor of 
reciprocity, and has striven for a genera- 
tion to obtain it. She has the power at any 
time to adopt reciprocity of tariffs and ad- 
vance duties from her own scale of 25 per 
cent. to the American scale of 50 per cent 
on articles the manufacture of which she 
desires to promote in her own country. By 
adopting this course she could soon secure 
the feeding of the majority of the artisans 
who produce the $63,000,000 of manufactures 
she now imports from the United States. 
Is # good policy for the United States to 
force her to adopt this course? 


The relations of the two great divisions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race upon this conti- 
nent will be settled for a long period of the 
future by negotiations and decisions near 
at hand. Canada is a vast country in ex- 
tent and in resources. She can sustain a 
population of 100,000,000, Unimpeded trade 
between herself and the United States is 
a matter of infinite importance to both. 
To secure this it may safely be promised 
that Canada will make no unreasonable de- 
mand and will make any reasonable con- 
cession. If met in.the same spirit by her 
great neighbor existing differences and dif- 
ficulties will be adjusted. An era of good 
will with mutually advantageous trade re- 
lations will be established and blessings to 
untold millions will follow. 

Lyndoch, Canada, August, 1901. 





TO THOSE WHO CONTEMPLATE FLYING. 





EVERAL esteemed correspondents have 
written asking some general questions 
concerning flying, and as the matter 
ts pertinent, and will presently be pressing, 
this opportunity is taken to give advice and 
warning to those of our readers who con- 
template equipping themselves with wings. 
In the first place, while flying in moder- 
ation is healthy, it may very easily be over- 
done, and Americans, as a people, are ex- 
tremely likely to overdo it. For a gentle- 
man of seventy years, who has not pre- 
viously been in the habit of taking much 
exercise, to fly into business from the 
Orange hills every morning and out again 
every evening is well enough, especially in 
view of the extortionate charges of trans- 
portation companies, and always provided 
that he does not race with his neighbors, 
the other ex-commuters; but for the same 
gentleman to fly to Boston and back on a 
Sunday, before he has been thoroughly 
trained and seasoned, is very likely to do 
much more harm than good, and would 
probably result in his setting up as an in- 
valid with “ flying heart’ or something of 
that sort. 

Let everything be done decently and in 
order; go about this business (for after all's 
said and done it is more of a business than 
a mere sport) with soberness and circum- 
spection. It is better for one beginning to 
engage a competent instructor rather than 
te rely upon self-tuition. Such engagement 
costs a little more, it is true, but it is worth 
the extra expense to be well grounded at 
the beginning in the fundamentals. Of 
course care should be exercised to select 
an instructor of unimpeachable moral 
character—especially for young folks. 

A number of correspondents desire full 
instruction in the art of flying. This can- 
not be given them, however, by reason of 
the Hmitation of space in a newspaper. 
There is only room for a word or two 
about the two great requisites—self-con- 
fidence and poise. 

Seif-confidence is as necessary in flying 
as in swimming. When a person its about 
to launch himself tn air from the thirty- 
second story of some building he must 
never have the least doubt concerning his 


ability to navigate the element on which 


he is embarking. Those who are not used 
to flying, however, should not be too am- 
bitious at first. Let them begin by taking 


the special muscles employed in flying the 
subconscious intelligence enjoyed by all 
muscles in regard to occupations in which 
they are constantly or frequently engaged. 

After accustoming one’s self to the use of 
the wing machine and the management of 
the real wings, the next great thing to 
learn is poise, or balance. This is extreme- 
ly important, as is seen when we consider 
that a bird deprived of its tail feathers 
is unable to fly. Some argue from this that 
we, also, need such’ feathers, and must 
hasten to develop them; but there is really 
no such necessity—excellent substitutes can 
be found. 


In balancing, one must remember that 
the head is heavier than the feet, and 
that—as our bodies are now constructed— 
the natural tendency is to fly feet upward. 
As a matter of fact, beginners almost in- 
variably do this very thing. Half-pound 
weights attached to each ankle are found 
to be of service in dealing with this diffi- 
culty. 


When packages are carried great care 
must be taken as to their disposal. There 
is no reason why the ex-commuter should 
refrain from carrytng supplies from the 
city when he wings his way homeward, 
but they must be properly distributed 
about his person and securely strapped so 
that he will not be compelled to use his 
hands to hold or steady them. There can 
be no more carrying of carpet bags or bird 


cages. 


At no time must the person who is fly- | 


ing give way to fear of falling. There is 
nothing about a fall to cause dread except 
the abrupt manner in which some persons 
habitually stop. The remedy, therefore, is 
to stop gently. When one has learned to 
do this all danger is removed. A good 
thing for a beginner is to have a greased 


pole in his garden with a spring platform 
at the bottom of it. Swooping toward this 
pole at a good speed, he grasps it with 
both arms and goes sliding down to the 
spring platform, which effectually breaks 
the force of his descent. ; 
Severg] stout persons have written to in- 


quire whether their forms are unsuited for 
aerial flight, and one quotes the well- 


known saying: “ Pigs might fly, but they 
are very unlikely birds."' It is impossible 


posed that he has never given much atten- 
tion to the subject of flying. 

In regard to costume, a word or two will 
probably suffice. It should be snug. Ladies 
who fly must be content to sacrifice all 
frills and furbelows. The loose skirt must 
go, and so must the'large hat. Bloomers 
are an absolute necessity because the—ah— 
lower limbs of the ladies, like the legs of 
men, must be depended upon to furnish the 
chief aerial motive power. 

Colors to be worn are matters of taste. 
Individuals must choose for themselves in 
this matter. The general rules which gov- 
ern the costuming of well-bred people must 
suffice to guide one's judgment in this in- 
stance. Doubtless theré are those who will 
insist on making parrots of themselves, 
but it is enough to say that no lady or gen- 
tleman will aid in making the landscape 
garish. 

Some correspondents are anxious to know 
whether there will be any tmpropriety in 
their flying to church. It seems perfectly 
safe to say there is no impropriety. A pop- 
ular pastor in Harlem is already making 
arrangements for checking the wings of 
his congregation on the roof of the edifice 
in which he preaches. Others will doubt- 
less follow this example. 

SIDNEY REID. 





Foibles of Some Women. 


HE woman lawyer gazed reflectively 
ge upon the prospectus of the woman's 
law class. ‘‘Of course, it is very 
nice,” said she, “and I thoroughly approve 
of women who have property familiarizing 
themselves with the law, either for practi- 
cal bustness purposes or for the adminis- 
tration of trust estates or for its value in 
general culture and as a higher study for 
mental development. But it is just a little 
trying, after you have been slaving to get 
ready for your exams, to have a friend 
meet you and say: ‘ Why, I saw the list of 
graduates in your class the other day and 
your name wasn't among them. What was 
the matter?’ People can’t seem to under- 
Stand that the woman's law class is not 
the regular law class of the university at 
all and that membership in it does not 
make a woman a lawyer or fit her to pass 
the examinations for entrance to the bar. 
It is simply a form of university extension. 
But because the women who attend it are 
rich society women a great deal of atten- 
tion is paid to their commencement, day, 
while comparatively none at all is given te 
that of the regular class, in which, perhaps, 
there are women who have pushed their 
way to the beginning of a legal career or 
poor boys from the tast side whose parents 
were peasants. 

“It is a curious thing,”’ she continued, 
“that there are some rich women who are 
not content with social triumphs. They 
want also to grasp the hard-earned honors 
of the professional woman. I have noticed 
that women's press clubs have very few 
active newspaper women in them. Real 
newspaper women are usually too busy for 
club life. There‘is a percentage of women 
everywhere who are attracted by a certain 
glamour that seems to hang about that pro- 
fession, just as there are others who are 
attracted by the theatrical atmosphere. 
They push their way by hook or crook into 
the press clubs, and as they usually have, 
more time and money than do the writers, 
they go to conventions and kindly represent 
the real press women, who are hard at 
work at home. 

‘IT knew one woman who was an associ- 
ate member of a woman’s press club in a 
Western city. She spent a good deal of her 
time in the East, and when National or in- 
ternational conventions were held she would 
be on hand to represent the club as a dele- 
gate, although she never wrote an article 
in her life and never could. She liked to be 
in the press club atmosphere, and I sup- 
pose it did not hurt any one. There was 
another who had a brother in the railroad 
business. She traveled a great deal on 
passes and would write articles to her home 
paper for the pleasure of seeing her name 
in print. Of course, when the conventions 
occurred she could always go, as her trans- 
portation cost her nothing. At the conven- 
tion city she would be spoken of in the local 
papers as ‘Miss So-and-So, the bright 
young newspaper woman,’ or ‘ Miss So-and- 
So, the well-known journalist,” and so on. 
When she went to distant cities she inva- 
riably visited their press clubs, proudly 
wearing the badge of her home club. This 
class of women dearly loves to reap such 
honors as come her way without doing any 
of the hard work to entitle her to them.” 


Children Like Chickens. 


‘My family is spending the Summer at 
a farmhouse in the Catskills, and I visited 
there last week,’’ said the man who boasts 
that “little old Manhattan Island is good. 
enough for him.”’ 

“T had a pretty hot and tiresome time, 
but there were compensating features. It 
is one of those large and roomy houses 
where ‘children are not objected to,’ and it 
seemed to me that the woods were full of 
them—also the public roads. 

*““Not long after my arrival the farmer 
fed his chickens, and it was amusing to see 
the manner in which his feathered friends 
foregathered from every part of the’ prem- 
ises and followed him to the middle of the 
barnyard. In fact I saw but one thing 
that interested me more, It was shortly 


after the feeding of the chicks that the 
dinner bell rang. At the first tinkle chil- 
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What to do 
about 
the Chinese 
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ANILA, July 1.—Capital interests 
M are likely to be concerned with 
labor supply as soon as these 
fslands can be brought into shape for 
the commercial growth expected of them. 
There is no precedent upon which to 
build definite forecast. ‘The common im- 
pression of the native is that if he may own 
a caribou, escape direct taxation, and have 
plenty of leisure in which to sit in the sun 
in peace, his cup,of content Will be full. 
Industry, government, and such things may 
do what they like, so long as they do not 
bother him. This disposition to eat, sleep, 
and view the scenery rather than get down 
to daily grind, has not been indulged ev- 
erywhere in the islands at all times, but the 
climate favors it, nature is a good provider, 
and experience and testimony that the 
Filipino likes to be his own easy master 
make out a fairly good case. 

It may be a question where to find labor, 
if the native ambition should prove unequal 
to the projects of capital. China might 
furnish a ready answer, were immigration 
free, but the bars are already as high 
against immigration from that quarter as 
they are in the United States, and there is 
no policy upon which the native mind is 
more strongly committed than upon that of 
Chinese exclusion. It is commonly agreed 
that the business head of the average na- 
tive family is the woman. The white sol- 
dier is so much out of the race when a 
colored hero in khaki appears as to sug- 
gest that the vexing problem of the dis- 
position of the blacks in the South might 
be solved in this field, colonizing them 
where they would find climate and society 
alike congenial. Far from being objection- 
able, a new strain of blood is believed by 
many to be necessary to energize the peo- 
ple sufficiently for the demands of labor. 
It will rfot -be reasonably opposed on the 
ground that racial purity should be pre- 
served, for the aboriginal foundation has 
been superinduced by layers of Japanese, 
Chinese, Indian, Malay, and Spanish until 
only the assurance of the professional eth- 
nologist, who may rely upon becoming so 
scientific that no one can follow him, can 
presume to furnish a competent analysis. 

Although there is probably little danger 
that Chinese labor will be imported, the 
outlook points to an agitation in the not 
distant future in favor of changes in the 
law which will admit such labor, at least 
under temporary arrangement. Such native 
expression as has been’ heard upon this 
subject opposes utterly the admission of 
Chinese upon any pretext or for any pur- 
pose whatever. The view that favors their 
coming does not go beyond bringing them 
in on contract and sending them out as 
soon as the work for which they come is 
completed. Natives object to them because 
the Chinese absorb the retail trade, set 
examples of hustling that are both unwel- 
come and disagreeable, and become demor- 
alizing social and commercial factors other- 
wise. Those who think they should be 
brought in for contract service say that 
they make the only reliable labor in this 
part of the world, and that large enterprise 
must halt unless their help can be had to 
push it. 

If the Chinese could or would stick to 

their lasts, the natives might dislike them 
less. They come here generally as coolies, 
ready to go into the fields or to do any 
kind of heavy work for small pay. Pres- 
ently they blossom out as shopmen. They 
manage after a little to lend money on 
crops and become a creditor class, almost 
before the natives realize it. They mingle 
with natives only when it is distinctly to 
their advantage to do so. They learn the 
language, marry the women, join the 
Church, attend the cockfights, and are 
usually around wherever there is a good 
profit to be pulled off or a chance for’ one. 
Scruples of the women probably furnish 
them with the leading motive for Church 
attachments, for the women wish to be 
properly married when they can be. Their 
willingness to marry Chinese is explained 
by the promise of more comforts of living 
than can come usually from a native alli- 
ance. Along with this prospect they are 
“probably aware that the Chinaman has a 
wife or a betrothed in China, and that his 
interests here must be stronger than do- 
mestic ones to keep him in the island after 
he thinks that he has sufficient money to 
enable him to go home and end his days 
there in good circumstances. A Church 
connection under the old rule was at one 
time the only life insurance with which a 
Chinaman could provide himself. There is 
a cathedral in one of the outlying towns, in 
which the vestal fires have for many years 
been kept continually burning by Chinese, 
but whether from faith or tradition their 
consciences alone know. The tradition is 
that the convert who originally looked after 
the fires won the first prize in the Philip- 
pine lottery. 

Some of the brightest people in the isl- 
ands are the offspring of Chinese-Filipino 
marriages and some of the most unscrupu- 
lous. Ail that may be heard or said for 
or against half castes anywhere applies to 
the mestizos in these islands. They were 
behind the insurrection, Aguinaldo, and 
others of them being leaders in it. Much 
of the wealth of the islands in private 
hands is theirs. When agriculture flour- 
ished they made advances on crops and 
accumulated the mortgages with which 


much of the land is burdened. Export busi- 
ness was beyond their control, but they 
handled products up to the export point 
with all the profitg accruing therefrom. 
They managed the juntas that fed the in- 
surrection, scalping for themselves there 
also at every jurn. It is tire testimony of 
naval officers who have patroled the isl- 
ands against smuggling of contraband, 
that, whenever they overhauled a boat en- 
gaged in this business, they invariably 
found mestizos, or Chinese, in it. The 
mestizos now lead in professions of loyalty 
to the United States, the Chinese again 
ably seconding them. 

It has been urged on behalf of Chinese 
labor that the argument for exclusion 
which brought about the passage of the 
United States law cannot hold here, be- 
cause of the radically differing conditions 
in the two places, In one case unrestricted 
immigration menaced and threatened to 
undermine energetic white labor; in the 
other, since labor has not acquired a dig- 
nity of its own, but has always been un- 
willing and indolent, it deserves no consid- 
eration. Conditions in Singapore are cited 
to show what might happen in the Philip- 
pines were immigration unrestricted. There 
the Chinese are among the most substan- 
tial residents and among the most highly 
respected. Of course only experience can 
furnish adequate material for judgment 
in such a matter, and one of the puzzles 
of the situation here is that, in spite of all 
that may be seen or heard against the 
Chinese, individuals of that race may be 
met in almost every section. who have so 
fitted themselves into the social and com- 
mercial life of the islands as to have be- 
come 4s much a part of that life and as 
creditable to it as any other Glass. There 
is scarcely an important settlement in 
which Chinese may not be found who have 
lived there from forty to sixty years, who 
apparently enjoy the respect of the com- 
munity, and who say that they know and 
expect to know no other home. 

Perhaps there may be a suggestion in 
the fact that few Chinese have landed here 
except coolies, and that what they have 
accomplished has been accomplished 
through their own efforts, despite an en- 
vironment never influential to repress ten- 
dencies toward vice and cunning and usu- 
ally calculated to encourage and to de- 
velop such tendencies. The Chinese was 
always a despised race, and might well 
have felt itself under a perpetual challenge 
to display- to the utmost its crafty qualities. 
It might not have been impossible to mold 
these people to habits and purposes hav- 
ing regard for ends not purely selfish, and 
for means not largely unscrupulous, 
Neither natives nor Spaniards concerned 
themselves about that. There was no in- 
centive to the Chinese to have any object 
in life here, other than to make all the 
money or acquire all the property they 
could. They might naturally have made 
the most of their opportunities in any 
case, but here no inducement was put for- 
ward to make them honest or straightfor- 
ward, and having one object in mind, the 
checks that restrain dealings in China not 
being imposed here they indulged their pro- 
pensities unbridled. 

While exceptions frequently appear, the 
rule supposed to guide Chinese conduct is 
to get money by any means. They be- 
came long ago notorious as adulterants of 
things to eat, drink, and wear. Philippine 
exports came under general suspicion when 
they passed through Chinese hands. They 
cheated in weight as well as in quality, 
and did everything possible to cast dis- 
credit on commerce. Yet, in spite of these 
tendencies and practices, and of native 
jealousy, hatred, and contempt for them, 
when at one time they were driven out, 
the Governor of the islands felt obliged to 
arrange for their return, because he found 
that business suffered by their absence. 
They were, and they continue to be, the 
vehicle of communication between the im- 
port and export houses on one hand and 
the consumer and producer on the other. 

Chinese shopkeeping is not a business of 
competition among themselves. They will 
resort to every means to run out natives, 
but will not cut prices against each other. 
A wholesaler may thus send to every Chi- 
nese shopkeeper in a town goods to be 
sold at a certain price, and there will be 
no deviation from it. They have no bar- 
gains to offer, nor do they seek to induce 
trade otherwise. If consumers want their 
goods, their price must be paid. Since gen- 
erally their thrift enabled them to lend 
money on land and products, they got the 
whip hand at almost all of the important 
trade centres. Country peddling atso fell 
almost wholiy to them. Natives formerly 
had the shops, but they never took to the 
migratory life and the burdensome toil 
of peddlers, so that in occupying this field 
the Chinese found chances for which the 
natives would never trouble themselves 
to look and helped their compatriots in 
the towns to reduce the demands upon na- 
tive shops. 

Having always in mind their one object 
in coming here, lack of scruple in gaining 
that object did not stop at imposing light 
weight, impure goods and top prices on 
those to whom they sold. Those from 
whom they bought received almost as lit- 
tle consideration. Wholesalers have always 
had to allow in their calculations for fail- 
ures among merchants. Chinese make no 


half-way work in this line. When bank- 


‘rupt assets run as high as 10 per cent., 


wholesalers count themselves lucky. Bank-_ 
rupts have not always waited for inven- 
tories to be figured out. That process and 
its result being of interest to others rather 
than to themselves, they have frequently 
reached the China Coast before its com- 
pletion, and sometimes before creditors 
became aware that it would be necessary. 
No means of identification or police meth- 
ods were discovered to prevent hasty de- 
partures, or to detain, overhaul, or extra- 
dite Chinese who chose to round out their 
fortunes and terminate their foreign resi- 
dence in this way. The petition of the 
Spanish Governor, after the Chinese mas- 
sacre and expulsion, for the return of mer- 
chants from that country was granted upon 
an arrangement that involved the favored 
nation clause, and carried with it the privi- 
lege for Chinese merchants to go and come 
without question, thus adding to the other 
difficulties of restrainihg delinquents and 
bankrupts from seeking safe refuge out of 
the country when so inclined. 


Tendencies and practices which lift Chi- 
nese immigrants here out of the coolie 
class and make of them shopmen, peddlers, 
merchants, money lenders, plantation fac- 
tors, and schemers in commercial fraud 
level opposition particularly against the 
merchant class. It is barely possible that, 
if a way could be devised to confine Chi- 
nese immigrants to work in the fields and 
mines, the opposition would become less 
pronounced. Efforts in other years dtrect- 
ed to that end proved futile, perhaps be- 
cause of slack administration, or perhaps 
because it did not suit the corrupting and 
selfish plans of the officials to heed na- 
tive prejudices. A contract system has been 
proposed whereby immigrants may come 
in by cargoes for specific purposes, con- 
tractors furnishing bonds for their delivery 
or return on demand. Since any such ar- 
rangement would virtually adopt for the 
islands the contract labor system, those 
who have to do with government would 
have to consider it not only with reference 
to existing conditions, and in view of the 
native hostility to Chinese immigration, 
but also mindful of the possible political de- 
velopment of the islands and of the pros- 
pect that the time may not be distant when 
the Constitutien will follow the flag and 
the same laws become applicable both to 
the United States and the Philippines. 

In spite of appedrances, it would be rash 
to conclude that Filipinos may not become 
equal to furnishing the labor of the islands. 
As a matter of experience they have found 
themselves forced to do the drudgery when 
Chinese, who came here for that purpose, 
stepped out from the coolie class and left 
no substitutes to take up the tasks thus 
abandoned. Immigration laws heretofore 
have been such as to encourage native in- 
dolence, for the Chinese labor supply has 
never gone long without replenishment. It 
would seem that the lesson which condi- 
tions have taught should now be well 
learned. The widespread hostility to the 
Chinese certainly shows that it has not 
been lost. Just now the native mind is 
optimistic. It believes that new conditions 
of government ewill bring prosperity, in 
which labor will share. The prospect of 
getting better returns for work than was 
formerly possible is thus held out as an 
incentive to make such returns contribute 
to the welfare and comfort of those who 
are or will be fully identified with the isl- 
ands, who will own no allegiance except to 
the flag that flies over them. 


It will not be confessed that trouble 
heretofore has been because the natives 
could not work. When immigration had 
official backing and the returns of labor 
fell to the Chinese level, a feeling pre- 
vailed that the combination was too strong 
to make it worth while to fight it. So dis- 
content was vented'in hate, with murder 
as a frequent incident. Occasionally com- 
munities united to keep out the Chinese 
and succeeded. The pueblo of Taal, in 
Batangas Province, furnishes a case in 
poitt. All !ndystry and business there are 
in native hands, much to the satisfaction 
of the people. This was accomplished at 
the cost of Chinese lives, and now one of 
that race would as soon think of going 
voluntarily to Taal as to the headsman. 


Custom at this port has left in native 
hands the work of loading and discharging 
ships, than which there is no heavier work 
in the islands. Only natives may drive 
passenger vehicles in Manila, showing 
again what persistence iz) custom may do. 
On the other hand, the Chinese generally 
are the carpenters, the boilermakers, the 
mechanics, and the small _ tradesmen. 
Whether or not they are superior servants, 
they seem to be preferred as cooks. The 
army has found them faithful, submissive, 
and fearless as litter bearers, when natives 
could not be trusted for that work. This 
presents both sides of an agitation that is 
already exciting wide interest, and which 
threatens to increase as plans mature for 
the development of the islands. There can 
be no use in figuring in this connection 
upon reformatory methods that will apply 
to Chinese habits or aspirations. No influ- 
ences yet operative can be expected to 
make of the Chinese either Americans or 
Filipinos in thought or action. They are 
after the dollar in order that they may 
take it back home and enjoy it there. 
Whether from lack of faith in the old rule, 
from popular hostility, or from a habit of 
thought in relation to affairs Philippine, 
fnducing them to regard it as a field for 
temporary plunder, the Chinese have not 
yet been disposed to identify themselves 
with local life as they have in Singapore. 
The new rule may change that attitude, 
and admission is already urged as if such 
was the expectation. Since no chances in 
respect to permanency of abode and of in- 
terest need be taken; however, with the 
natives, it may be regarded as highly prob- 
able that the policy of exclusfon will be 
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corroded and 
ilized the wealth of the islands, will. not 
be permitted while labor resources other 
wise remain unexhausted. 
; . FREDERICK W. EDDY. 


Italy and Trained Nurses. . 


66 D* you ever hear,” said a trained 


nurse the other day, “ of the dif- - 


ficulties attending the initiation 
of trained nursing in Italy? They are 
just starting it over there. A certain high 
and mighty Princess in Naples, who has 
been caught by the fever of women’s work 
for women, having observed the beneficent 
work of training schools in other countries, 
decided that she would start one there, 
hoping ‘thus both to improve the care of 
the sick and to afford an avenue in which 
educated but impecunious young Italag 
women might secure a livelihood, So the 
Opesdale Clinico was opened, and Grace 
Baxter, a graduate of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital is now carefully engineering her 
first class through the many perils that lie 
in wait for the feet of innocent Italian girls 
cast into the wilds of professional life. 
In the first place, not one of them can 
remain in the ward unchaperoned. Miss 
Baxter has to chaperon them whenever 
they are on duty. And during the year she 
has had to deal with two well-developed 
and dangerous cases of flirtation betwecn 
nurses and doctors. 

* Just think of it! Two!” 

And the trained nurse raised her eyelids 
as if to signify that this was an excessive 
number. 

“But it might have proved an infectious 
disease, you know,” she centinued, gravely, 
“if it hadn’t beer taken in time. Any- 
way, when the Director heard of it, he 
acted as though the entire institution had 
been disgraced. It was all Miss Baxter 
could do to prevent him discharging the 
whole staff of internes, twelve in number, 
for the fault of the two involved. As for 
the poor girls, she only saved them by 
keeping them out of sight for days, and 
they had to take lowest rank for months 
after. ‘The nurses are debarred from doing 
ight werk in the wards at all, owing to 
‘les convenances.” In private houses, un- 
less they are married women, they will 
nurse women only. And the Princess is 
organizing a system by which the nurse 
will be watched over and only permitted 
to accept cases after the society has ex- 
plored the ground. Still, there seems to 
be a demand for the new departure, for 
calls-for nurses have coine in all the year. 
The students, however, have been allowed 
to take cases only in a certain school, of 
which the Princess is President, and in 
the families of relatives, and in every case 
Miss Baxter had to oversee their work. 

“In fact, the new institution was shaken 
to its very foundations by the flirtations, 
Dear me! Wonder what they'd do in Amer- 
ica?” 


Parliamentary Amenities, 


RITISH  pariiamentarians . have a 
B roundabout way of “ passing the lie,” 
as we call it. in this country, that 
makes the occasional brutalities of our 
Congressional ways seem more brutal. This, 
for instance, from a recent debate in the 
House of Lords is rather fetching as an ex- 
ample of how to do the thing politely: 

The Marquis of Salisbury—Where did the 
noble lord get that from? 

Earl Spencer—I have heard it stated more 
than once that Germany did not regard 
Manchuria as being within the agreement. 

The Marquis of Salisbury—Many things 
are stated. 

Earl Spencer—Well, I shall be glad to hear 
that it {s not so. The noble Marquis will 
correct me if I am wrong. 

The Marquis of Salisbury—I do not think 
that it is competent for the noble Earl to 
state things of which he has no proof on 
the ground that it will procure either an 
affirmation or a contradiction from us. 
That is hardly correct, and the words as 
they fell from the mouth of the noble Earl 
do not correspond with any facts of which 
I have knowledge. 

And here, for the benefit of budding Con- 
gressmen, is the way they do it in the 
House of Commons, Could anything be 
neater? 

Mr. Chamberlain—It is the Colonial Secre- 
tary who is bringing forward this vote, and 
is responsible for it. I most certainly be- 
lieve a very large amount will be got hack. 

Sir W. Harcourt—The right honorable 
gentleman has been good enough to tell us 
that he is an optimist; an optimist will be- 
lieve anything. 

Mr. Chamberlain—A pesshnist will not be- 
lieve even the truth. 





A Japanese Personal. 


The development among the Japanese of 
the prosaic spirit fostered by the wholesale 
adoption of the methods of Occidental civ- 
ilization has not yet wholly supplanted the 
old-time romanticism associated with the 
land of the chrysanthemum and the cherry 
blossom groves, to judge from the follow- 
ing clipped from the “personal’’ column 
of the Anazawa-Shembum of Tokio: 

“T am a beautiful woman. My abundant, 
undulating hair envelops me as a cloud. 
Supple as a willow is my waist. Soft and 
brilliant is my visage as the satin of the 
flowers. I am endowed with wealth suffi- 
client to saunter through life hand in hand 
with my beloved. Were I to meet a gra- 
clous lord, kindly, intelligent, well edu- 
cated, and of good taste, I would unite my- 
self with him for life and later share with 
him the pleasure of being laid to rest eter- 
nal in a tomb of pink marble.” 





THE NEW YORK TIMES, AUGUST 18, 1901. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
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A recent number of La 

No Russian Revue Blanche contains 
“ Missionaries’’ an elaborate article on 

in China. the work of Christian 
missions in China, by M. 
Alexandre Ular, in which the writer makes 
the surprising statement that there are no 
missionaries of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in China; that is, not according to 
the Western definition of the word ‘“ mis- 
sionary.” He says that the Chinese call 
the missionaries Tchouan-hsi-tziao-chi, 
which means “ savants who propagate the 
doctrine of the West,”’ which in no wise 
applies to Russian missionaries, for Russia 
is not a Western power in the eyes of the 
Chinese, but their northern neighbor, and 
she knows Chinese civilization too well to 
attempt to act on the popular mind by 
means of doctrines which are alien to their 
habits of thought. He points out that the 
Russian missions in Peking resemble in no 
way those of the other powers, constitut- 
ing merely the Legation of the Orthodox 
Pope at the Court of the Son of Heaven as 
the spiritual head of the Chinese nation. 
The members of the mission spend their 
time and resources not in religious propa- 
ganda, but in the publication of linguistic 
and scientific books. Moreover, the Rus- 
sians very adroitly utilize the rivalry exist- 
ing between the Christian sects in China 
in their own interests, pointing out that 
Protestantism and Catholicism are both 
schismatic, and that their doctrines are 
“doctrines of the West"’ and are worth- 
less. 

M. Ular maintains that the Catholic mis- 
sions have prospered more than the Prot- 
estant for the reason that the former have 
recognized Buddhist prejudices and have 
so presented their religion as to appeal to 
the intelligence and imagination of the na- 
tive, assimilating Buddhist symbolism in 
their worship to such an extent that the 
Catholic churches seem with all their fig- 
ures of saints to have descended from a 
Chinese pantheon. 

The writer goes on to say that conversion 
is entirely confined to acceptance of this 
particular form of worship, for as to the 
moral doctrines of Christianity the China- 
man’s first question is as to their practical 
utility, and he accepts only such as he 
finds serviceable. But to join a Christian 
community is to become a member of a 
secret society, which is contrary to the 
law, and for this disadvantage compensa- 
tion must be given. The compensation con- 
sists in financial assistance, and the “ un- 
just protection” given to converts by the 
foreign legations. This shows why so many 
poor, so many bankrupts, so many- indi- 
viduals of bad reputation allow themselves 
to be converted, and, in spite of them- 
selves, the missionaries become the recog- 
nized heads of associations which have 
‘rather an economic than a religious char- 
acter, an@ they themselves gradually tend 
to become business men. From this point 
to that of exploiter, says M. Ular, there is 
but a step, and the association very easily 
assumes the aspect of a band of conspira- 
tors and, before average Chinese respect- 
able opinion, of a band of criminals. Rus- 
sia, it is pointed out, has none of these 
incumbrances to her policy in China, and 
hence, when dealing directly with the Chi- 
nese Government, is able to outgeneral the 
other powers, whose diplomatic hands are 
tied by the missions, 
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The incongruity offered by 
the fact that, although France 
is one of the wealthiest coun- 
tries in the world, if not the 
wealthiest in Europe, its Government re- 
mains among the poorest, is a subject 
which is just now agitating certain French 
political economists, with the probable re- 
sults that an elaborate plan of fis- 
cal reform will be agitated in the 
Chambers next Winter. The causes of 
the poverty of the State are obvious 
to every one who has given the matter 
any consideration. Many of the forms of 
taxation have been In operation for more 
than a century, while the difference be- 
tween their returns on paper and the actual 
revenue has constantly widened. For. the 
six months ended June 30 the revenue was 
nearly $13,000,000 under what it was for the 
same period last year, and about $9,000,000 
below the estimate. When it is considered 
that the budget framed in the early part of 
the year showed a surplus of barely $50,000 
on @ total of $710,920,000, the seriousness of 
the decline is understood. In the meantime 
the hands of the Government are tied, for 
the national debt and pensions take yearly 
$250,000,000, the army and navy $200,000,000, 
so that some $450,000,000 must be provided 
before a sou can be devoted to education, 
public works, the furtherance of trade, or 
ether interests of general public impor- 
tance. " 

The debt of France is now $60,000,000,000, 
and this stupendous sum will continue .to 
augment, under prevailing conditions, until 
the middle of the century, when all the 
railways now operated privately will revert 
to the State. That the growing debt has 
never troubled the French people is said 
to be owing to the constant accumula- 
tion of private wealth, but now certain 
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wealth; so that unless these barriers be 
raised, the State, apart from the people, 
will grow poorer and poorer. 
or Ona . 

The Belgian Army Re- 
form bill, to which at- 
tention has from time to 
time been called in these columns, has now 
been published in full. As has already 
been stated, the principle of enforced per- 
sonal service, reported on favorably by the 
mixed commission, has been shelved. The 
commission proposed to overcome the an- 
nual shrinkage due to reduction of the 
time of service by raising the annual con- 
tingent from 13,000 men to 18,000, The 
bill, on the contrary, maintains the con- 
tingent on its present footing, and relies 
upon volunteers, to whom special induce- 
ments will be offered to enlist. Volunteers 
are divided into four classes: Those who 
choose the military profession, those who 
volunteer to draw for the contingent, those 
who offer themselves as substitutes, and 
the’ volontaires avec prime,’’ whose con- 
dition entitles them to special remunera- 
tion. In respect to pay they are placed on 
the same footing as regulars, the rate 
averaging from 30 ‘francs to 35 francs per 
month, subordinate officers receiving from 
40 francs te 50 frances. 

Conscription is to be regulated as fol- 
If the number of volunteers exceeds 
8 per cent. of the total number inscribed, 
the surplus is to be deducted from the con- 
tingent. If in any district the number so 
to be deducted equals or surpasses the 
total contingent, drawing by lot is alto- 
gether discarded. Thus, if out of a total 
of 60,000 militia to be raised by conscrip- 
tion, 1,800 volunteers present themselves, 
all volunteers beyond that figure take the 
place of a corresponding number of regu- 
lars. ~ 

The term of service has been reduced as 
follows: For infantry, 20 months, instead 
of 28 months, as at present, with one 
month's recall during the third and fourth 
years; for cavalry and artillery, 36 months, 
instead of four years, as at present; en- 
gineers, 28 months, and fortress artillery, 
22 months, instead of four and three years, 
respectively. 

In spite of the agitation of the press 
against the bill, it is expected that it will 
become a law without any radical changes. 
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Among the speakers at 
the annual dinner of the 
Alliance Francaise in Paris 

im America. ty. other day was M. Jules 
Cambon, the French Ambassador to the 
United States. The Alliance Francaise, 
which has branches in many foreign coun- 
tries and a very important one in the 
United States, is a society for the preserva- 
tion and spread of the Freneh language and 
French culture abroad. . Cambon gave 
an account of his visit two months ago to 
the Mississippi Valley and the region of 
the great Jakés, which he said were not 
merely discovered but colonized and peopled 
by Frenchmen. He was received, he said, 
with something like affection by the de- 
scendants of the early settlers, for he was 
the first French Ambassador who had vis- 
ited them. Enough was not, perhaps, done 
formerly to maintain the remote union be- 
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M,. Cambon on 
the French 


tween France and these former French- 


men. In the last century the French Gov- 
ernment and society were. indifferént to the 
lot of their American countrymen, and he 
himself when at college was taught the 
history of the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards and of India by the English, 
but heard not a word of the exploits of 
Father Marquette or Cadillac in Western 
America. It was well now, he said, to take 
pride in the share of France in the ethnic 
formation of the American Nation. It had 
the qualities not of one race, but of all the 
races, which went from all parts of old 
Europe to conquer the New. World. France 
was one of the elements of this new nation, 
whose destinies were beginning, and her 
spirit should remain one of the factors of 
this new Commonwealth, whose energies 
seemed to be on a level with its fortune. 
He added that probably one’ reason of 
French forgetfulness on this point was the 
lamentable issue of the attempt, made just 
as the Revolution was beginning, to plant-& 
French settlement in Ohio. The Scioto: 


changed since April 1, 1886, when the act 
imposing an income tax was passed, It 
was a measure which took the place of 


fis: 


H 


the miscellaneous classes under which in- 
dividual incomes are grouped, that of 
money lenders and changers contributes by 
far the largest proportion. Political econ- 
omists believe that the figures only illus- 
trate too clearly the economic backward- 
ness of the Indian population. The incidence 
of the tax per head is highest in Bombay 
and Burma, the commercial communities 
of Bombay and Rangoon. contributing a 
relatively high proportion of the provincial 
collections, 
—-©--- 

The fact that Ger- 
many has secured 
from the Madrid 
Government the 
right of pre-emption of Fernando Po, in 
the Gulf of Guinea, West Africa, was an- 
nounced in these columns July 28. Agi- 
tation of the affair in Madrid revealed the 
existence of open negotiations carried on 
between the Spanish Government and Bel- 
gian, German, and Spanish companies for 
contracts giving the companies interested 
exclusive rights, during sixty years, to 
administer and work all the Spanish colo- 
nies and territories in the Gulf of Guinea, 
including Fernando Po, also the Gold Coast 
Colony, in consideration of a small annual 
stipend. It is not positively known whether 
the Government was ready to make the 
concessions asked for, but the very exist- 
ence of the negotiations has been sufficient 
to cause the Barcelona and Madrid anti- 
Government sheets to make much of the 
affair. 

El Diluvio of Barcelona says that the 
great Bilboa firm of Aznar, to which recent 
reference was made in these columns, in 
eonnection with the extensive mining in- 
dustry of Bilboa, is the real promoter of 
the scheme, of which only one-third of the 
capital is to be Spanish, and it challenges 
the parties interested to deny that some of 
the most prominent Liberal and Conserva- 
tive statesmen are to be members of the 
Board of the West African Company. 

This and similar utterances have caused 
the Government te deciare through its 
semi-official press that it does not contem- 
plafe any temporary cession of the Mghts 
of sovereignty to any companies, even 
Spanish, and in any case that it would 
never do so to foreigners. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, announces that it has 
plans of its own for the colonization of its 
West African possessions, and for pro- 
moting its trade and public works. But 
nothing will be done until the mission re- 
cently sent out to survey and report on the 
colonies in question has accomplished its 
work. 

The Government, however, has just in- 
creased in the budget for 1902 the credits 
granted for Fernando Po from $105,000 to 
$315,000, which is said to be incumbent 
upon it owing to the recent agreement 
with Germany. 


Scheme ‘“‘to Work” 
Spanish Colonies. 
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The information by way of 
Paris presented in these col- 
umns a week ago, to the ef- 
fect that the Sultan of Morocco had re- 
moved Kaid Mehedi el Menebhi from the 
post of Minister of War and had appointed 
Abslam Zemrani in his place, is somewhat 
qualified by i! advices from Tangier. It 
will be tecall that El Menebhi, while in 
England as the head of the Moorish em- 
bassy, was said to have exceeded his or- 
ders in the amount of arms and munitions 
of war purchased from British firms. The 
French Foreign Office asked the Sultan 
for an explanation, and the reply came 
that El Menebhi had been removed from 
his post. The sudden recall of El Menebhi 
from Berlin, whither the embassy had pro- 
ceeded, and the fact that no retinue from 
the Sultan was waiting to receive him on 
his return to Marakesh lent color to the 
tale of his disgrace and satisfied the French 
Foreign Office. But it is now learned from 
Tangier that El Menebhi was recalled be- 
cause the Sultan was anxious to learn the 
contents of autograph letters addressed to 
him by King Edward and the Kaiser of 
Germany, and that the appointment of Ab- 
slam Zemrani to the War Office was sim- 
ply due to the fact that it was necessary 
to have an efficient official in office who 
could execute the plans which El Menebhi 
himself had concefved while in London and 
Berlin, while the fact that the Sultan had 
no officials waiting to receive him at Mara- 
kesh is said to be due to his unexpected 
arrival. But it seems that the Sultan 


France and 
Morocco, 


Ali things considered, it is believed in Tan- 
gier that the Sultan has received satis- 
factory guarantees from Great Britain and 
Germany that those nations will intervene 
should France attempt any figh-handed 
methods in regard te Morocco. 

In the meantime the French Foreign Of- 
fice is imparting. to the Paris press more 
and more details of the alleged agreement 
entered into between France and Morocco. 
Le Gaulots, which declares that it is in a 
position to state the exact import of the 
arrangements, describes. the terms of the 
cenvention as follows: 

1. The recognition by the Shereefian 
Court, of accomplished facts in Southern 


| tions between the two countries. M. Del- 
cassé, assisted by the French Minister to 
Morocco and with the help of the Governor 
General of Algiers, has succeeded in estab- 
lishing with the Moorish mission, to the 
satisfaction of both parties, a friendly un- 
derstanding calculated to hasten for the 
advantage of both countries the complete 
| pacification of the regions bordering on our 
possessions in the Algerian hinterland.”’ 
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The ethnographic sur- 
vey which the Govern- 
ment of India has in 
contemplation will be 
carried out according to 
the plans suggested by Sir Michael Foster 
| on behalf of the British Association: 1. Eth- 
nography, or the systematic description of 
the history, structure, traditions, and re- 
ligious and social usages of the varicus 
races, tribes, and castes in India. 2. An- 
thropometry, or measurements, directed to 
determining the physical types character- 
istic of particular groups, and 3, Photog- 
raphy of typical individuals, and, if possi- 
ble, of archaic industries. 

It is believed by scientists that the inves- 
tigation of the physical and sociological 
characters of the various races and tribes 
would greatly contribute to a sound clas- 
sification of them, and special attention has 
been drawn to the Bhils, Gonds, and other 
jungle races of the central mountain dis- 
tricts, to the Naji and other cognate races 
on the Assam and Burma frontiers, and 
to the vagrant and criminal tribes of 
Northern Central India. Physical meas- 
urements are expected to throw light on the 
origin of the Dravidian tribes and of the 
Rajputs and Jats, and their relation with 
Scythian races. There is no doubt either 
that photographic reproductions of types 
will form a most valuable and interesting 
gallery. 

The Census Commissigner, Mr. Risley, has 
been intrusted with the general direction 
of the scheme, and local Superintendents 
of Ethnography are being appdinted to en- 
ter into correspondence with Government 
officers and other persons possessing special 
knowledge, and these inquiries are to be 
supplemented from reports, books, &c 
paveley SERED 

It is reported from Brus- 
sels that the Congo Free 
NE gh ge 
Upper Congo. preparations in the dis- 
trict of the Upper Congo to bring into sub- 
mission the rebel tribe of Batatelas, who, 
notwithstanding repeated assurances of 
their final pacification, continue to give 
trouble to the trading posts situated in that 
region. It seems that the matter, which a 
féw months ago had assumed serious pro- 
portions, was allowed to develop without 
the fact being published in Brussels, as it 
was feared that it might add an embarrass- 
ing element fo the negotiations then going 
on between the King of the Belgians and 
the Parliament in regard to the future 
status of the Free State. 


It now appears that for the last six 
months a force of 1,000 rebels, which has 
been constantly augmenting, has been at 
large and almost unchecked by the author- 
ities. These rebels, who belong to the 
same tribe which gave the ill-fated Baron 
Dhanis so much trouble, have gradually 
moved southward, and at present occupy 
strong positions in the mountains border- 
ing Lake Kassali, where by terrorizing 
the surrounding country they continue to 
make frequent allies. The punitive expe- 
dition which will be sent against them 
toward the end of the present month wifl 
be commanded by Major Malfeyt, who 
for several weeks has been on the defen- 
sive with 700 men at the confluence of 
the Congo and Lakiga. His second in com- 
mand, Capt. Savaes, with 150 men, has 
taken up his position at the junction of the 
Lualaba with the main stream, while Major 
Vandenbroeck, -with 200 men, has been or- 
dered to hold himself in readiness at Kilwa, 
on Lake Moero. Smaller detachments will 
fiank these outposts as soon as the order 
to advance is given, so as to make possible 
an enveloping movement which shall cut 
off a retreat either north or south, in the 
latter case preventing the enemy from 
passing into British territory. 


Foran 
Ethnographic 
Survey of India. 





Panitive 
Expedition 


Kitchen Outfits of Sovereigns. 

There is, figuratively speaking, a great 
scouring of and pans in the kitchen 
of the palace at St. Petersburg, in prepara- 
tion for the festivities incidental to the 
christening of the latest addition to the 
family of the Czar, The tmperial kitchen fs 
fitted up with great sumptuousness. The 
walls and ceiling are of black marble, rich- 
Jy decorated. The state cooking utensils 
are of solid gold. They date back to the 
time of the Empress Catherine, and are 
estimated to be worth $50,000. Several of 
the small saucepans are valued at $300. 
No fewer than 267 cooks and scullions are 
employed. The chef's salary is $40,000 a 
year; ten other cooks receive from $5,000 
to $6,000 annually. 

After the Czar’s the most luxurious 
iri Europe is that of Spain. The “ batterie 
de cuisine,” which is very-ancient, is val- 
ued at no less than $00,000 

“But all this sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with the kitchen of the Shak 
of Persia, at Teheran. There the 


The outfit of the kitchen fs said to be 
worth $4,000,000. ; : 


_At the Church. . tn 
‘Young Woman—I see a man in the crow@ 
handkerchief. ‘The bride, must be 





Byron's Grave at Hucknall Torkard. 


Beneath the smoke-bedarkened air, 
Amid a squalid village bare, - 

In this mean church does Byron sleep 
The everlasting slumber deep; 

To this lone undistinguished tomb 

They brought the famous dead, for whom 
The storied minster found no room. 


Voices august have given since then 
Their music to the sons of men, 

But none has reached his giant fame, 
None blanched the splendor of his name. 
The valley with its beauty meek 
Yearns upward to the soaring peak, 
The river in the drowsy plain 

Sighs for the tumult of the main, 

The minds that honeyed numbers cloy 
May hunger for more strenuous joy, 
And with a swift impatience turn 

To Byron's grandeur, sad and stern. 


Insist-on the false notes, the flaws, 

The careless scorn of rhythmic laws, 

The halting phrase, the gaudy word, 

The discords and redundance heard, 

The callous flippancies that brood 

In some fine fancy’s neighborhood; 

Remember, still, the lines that flow 

As clear as light, as pure as snow, 

The vivid thought who runs may read, 

The teeming power, the stately speed, 

The sealike swell, the strength and fire 

That brace when tones more polished tire, 

The vigor that uplifted flew 

Like a bold eagle toward the blue, 

.The clarion that through Europe rang, 

When Freedom's haughtiest minstrels sang, 

The hero’s dream, the soldier's death, 

The unfinished words of failing breath, 

The suffering, the self-tortured pride 

That left the world_when Byron died. 
~—JOSEPH TRUMAN in The Spectator. 


Transmission of Sound. 
From Chambers's Journal. 

A striking example of the magical effects 
capable of being produced by any one con- 
versant with the laws of sound was shown 
by the late Prof. Tyndall, in one of his 
lectures. He placed on the floor of the 
room an ordinary guitar. No one was 
near, and yet some unseen hand drew 
sweet music from it, so that all could hear. 
The guitar was replaced by a harp with 
the same result. A wooden tray was then 
substituted, and even from that issued 
mySterious harmonies. The marvelous ef- 
fect was simply due to the sound-conduct- 
ing quality of wood. In a room beneath, 
and separated by two floors, was a piano, 
and connecting the rooms was a tin tube 
containing a deal rod, the end of which 
emerged from the floor. The rod was 
clasped by rubber bands so as to close the 
tube, and the lower end of the rod then 
rested on the sound-board of the piano. 
As the guitar rested upon the upper end 
of the red, the sounds were reproduced 
from the piano, and when the sound-board 
of the harp was placed on the rod it 
seemed as though the actual notes of the 
harp were heard, the *notes of the piano 
being so like those of the harp. As the 
professor said: ‘‘An uneducated person 
might well believe that witchcraft was 
used in the production of this music,’ and 
it is certainly more than probable that if 
he had done the same thing publicly in an 
earlier age, he would either have been rev- 
erenced as possessing supernatural pow- 
ers or have been burned as a sorcerer! 


Trade Between America and 
China. 


From The National Geographical Magazine. 

America's relations with China have al- 
ways been to her cridit. Whether we con- 
sider the pioneer methods of our merchants 
and missionaries of a century ago or the 
work of our diplomatists and Generals to- 
day, our Government has little or nothing 
of which to be ashamed and much of which 
to be justly proud. 

The records of relations begin with the 
report of Major Shaw, the clever super- 
cargo of the ship Empress of China, which, 
loaded with ginseng, sailed from New York 
Harbor for Canton on Washington's Birth- 
day, 1784, and returned on May 11, 1785, 
with a cargo of tea. The Secretary of State 
was then John Jay, who, like his successor, 
John Hay, was an honored advocate of the 
legitimate development of American inter- 
ests. Major Shaw reported to him, and he 
submitted the report to Congress, which 
immediately resolved ‘* That Congress feels 
a peculiar satisfaction in the successful 
issue of this first effort of the citizens of 
America to establish a direct trade with 
China, which does so much honor to its 
undertakers and conductors.” 

In the year 1832-3 there were sixty Amer- 
ican ships at Canton, and our trade was 
even then valued at nearly. $17,000,000 per 
annum. The first American missionary was 
Robert Morrison, a man of great learning 
and ability, who arrived in China in 1807, 


Early 


American Railways and High Speed. 
From The Engineering Magazine. 

Step by step the present engine has been 
raised from 500 horse power to 1,500 horse 
power, and more in some cases, but not by 
means of startling novelties of any kind. 
The chief improvement has been secured 
through increasing the boiler power from 
150 pounds per square inch, which was a 
maximum fifteen years ago, to 200 pounds 
as a rule and 225 pounds per square inch in 
some engines; but the steam-distributing 
details remain just where they were fifteen 
years ago, with some modifications in dl- 
mensions—none whatever in application. I 
believe that the cylindrical, corrugated fire- 
box recently introduced by Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt has great possibilities in the 
direction of still higher pressure, and in 
that direction is an advance; but higher 
pressures alone will not increase average 
railway speed 20 per cent., and at least 
that is demanded. 

The greatest stumbling block Is the line 
itself, as it exists on most American rail- 
ways, and it seems hopeless to expect any 
improvement until the roadbeds of the rail- 
ways of the United States are constructed 
for high speed. There is no object in build- 


ing high-powered locomotives to drag trains 
up steep hills and around short curves, or 
upon gradients more or less heavy, by 
brute force. That is merely burning the 
candle at both ends, for it Increases the 
expense of maintenance without corre- 
spondingly improving the service. High 
speed as obtained at present is costly—ex- 
ceedingly so—and railway managers are 
well aware of it. 


“Housekeeping. A. D. 4000. 

H. G. Wells in The Fortnightly Review. 

In many houses there are still the offen- 
sive duties of filling lamps and blacking 
boots to be done. Our coming house, how- 
ever, will have no lamps, and, as for the 
boots, really intelligent people will feel the 
essential ugliness of wearing the evidence 
of constant manual toil upon their‘ persons. 
They will wear sorts of shoes and boots 
that can be cleaned by wiping in a minute 
or so. Take now the bedroom work. The 
lack of ingenuity in sanitary fittings at 
present forbids the obvious convenience of 
hot and cold water supply to the bedroom, 
and there is a mighty fetching and carry- 
ing of water and slops to be got through 
daily, but all that will cease. Every bed- 
room will have its own bath-dressing room 
which one will use and leave without the 
slightest disarrangement. This, so far as 
“up stairs" goes, really only leaves bed- 
makihg to be done, and a bed does not 
take five minutes to make. Down stairs a 
vast amount of needless labor at present 
arises out of table wear. ‘‘ Washing up” 
consists of a tedious cleansing and wiping 
of each table utensil in turn, whereas it 
should be possible to immerse all dirty 
table wear in a suitable solvent for a few 
minutes and then run that off for the arti- 
cles to dry. The application of solvents to 
window cleaning also would be a possible 
thing but for the primitive construction of 
our windows, which preVents anything but 
a painful rub, rub, rub, with the leaMer. 
A friend of mine in domestic service tells 
me that this rubbing is to get the window 
dry, and this seems to be the general_im- 
pression, but I think it incorrect. The wa- 
ter is not an adequate solvent and enough 
cannot be used under existing conditions. 
Consequently, if the window is cleaned and 
left wet, it dries in drops, and these drops 
contain dirt in solution which remain as 
spots. But water containing a suitable 
solvent could be made to run quite simply 
down a window for a few minutes from 
pinholes in a pipe above into a groove be- 
low, and this could be followed by pure 
rain water for an equal time, and in this 
way the whole window cleaining in the 
house could, I imagine, be reduced to the 
business of turning on a tap. 


Dangers of Alcoholism. 
From The Westminster Review. 

It is needless to enter into details as to 
the consequences entailed by overindulg- 
ence in the use of alcohol. Most of us 
are familiar with cases of ruined lives and 
wretched homes as the result of the fatal 
habit, and in these days of high pressure 
living it is becoming more and more com- 
mon. Mental worry, overwork, ill-health, 
want of sufficient nourishment and cloth- 
ing, tend to swell the numbers of chronic 
alcoholists, and the habit so easily ac- 
quired is extremely difficult to relinquish. 

The real danger to the race, however, 
lies in the fact that the great majority of 
inebriates need no incentive to acquire 
the habit; they are born with the tendency, 
and it is to this cause chiefly that we must 
ascribe the increase in the number of 
deaths from chronic alcoholism during the 
last twenty-three years. A reference to 
the table of statistics shows that in 1875 
27 persons in 1,000,000 died as the result of 
chronic alcoholism; in 1898 these figures 
had more than doubled themselves, the 
number then being returned as 65 per 1,000,- 
000 of population. 

The following quotations point to the 
conclusion arrived at by some of the most 
eminent men of the day: 

‘Heredity as a causation is estimated to 
be present in nearly 60 per cent. of all 
cases of chronic alcoholism.” 

‘Sur 07 enfants nés de parents alcoo- 
liques 14 seulement etaient sains." 

“There are not a few human beings so 
saturated with the taint of alcoholic hered- 
ity that they could as soon ‘turn back a 
flowing river from the sea’ as arrest the 
march of an attack of alcoholism.” 

Much that has been said respecting in- 
sanity applies equally to inebriety. 
belong to the group of diseases of the 
nervous system, showing a marked tend- 
ency to degeneration, and both are liable to 
be transmitted hereditarily. 


Dust Motes. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

We have certain means of examining and 
testing the actual dust motes that hang 
above us. The readiest of these are per- 
haps the showers of rain which wash the 
sky or the flakes of snow which, slowly 
falling, carry down the dust from great 
heights. By these agents careful and ac- 
curate analyses have been made times out 
of number of the dust which has gone 
heavenward, and which has proved to be 
organic as well as inorganic; but to deal 
adequately with the results obtained would 
need a separate article. 

We have, however, to recognize that by 
no means all the dust has come from be- 
low. Some, and not a little, hails from no 
man knows where, except that it must be 
from the void of space. Thus, it may be 
supposed to have come from other worlds 
destroyed, or, if we like to think it, from 
worlds that were never formed. There is 
not only no doubt of this, but there have 
been very plausible calculations made as 
to the actual amount of cosmic débris that 
from this source alone comes into our at- 
mosphere. Thus, one of our greatest au- 
thorities has arrived at the conclusion that 
it is approximately not greatly less than 
100 tons or greatly more than 1,000 tons 
in the course af every day. This quantity, 
large in the abstract, may appear, after all, 


Both , 


to be relatively small, and we have to look 
to our own earth and the forces which re- 
side ‘within it as the main source from 
which our great dust atmosphere, as we 
must regard it, comes. 

And in truth the air does comprise a 
great dust atmosphere all its own. This 
has been made patent to all scientific ex- 
piorers of the air. But results become far 
more remarkable and instructive when 
gathered far away from the reach of land. 
As one example of such a result we may 
cite that obtained by Prof. Piazzi Smyth, 
whose observing station was the lofty peak 
of Teneriffe, standing far out in midocean. 
This accurate observer records having seen, 
from high up the mountain, strata of dust 
rising to an altitude of over a mile, and ex- 
tending to the limits of the visible horizon; 
sometimes, moreover, so dense as to hide 
the neighboring island mountain, the peak 
alone of which was seen standing out of 
what was virtually a dust ocean. Perhaps 
it is not altogether a welcome thought, and 
yet one that we must recognize, that even 
in our proverbially purest air—that which 
lies over the broad ocean—there is to be 
found this enormous admixfure of what we 
have to regard simply as foreign matter. 


The Sultan’s Palace. 
From The National Review. 

Few men have ever entered within the 
inner palace precincts of the Sultan ‘of 
Morocco, for there the women reign su- 
preme. It is known, however, that there 
are beautiful courtyards and rooms, with 
floors and walls of mosgics of tiles, with 
ceilings of gorgeously painted and carved 
wood, and arches that are marvels of 
delicate plaster work. Yet the discomfort 
must be intense. No fireplaces, practically 
no drainage, draughts everywhere, and 
even the attractive tanks and fountains 
must look cold and damp in Winter. There 
is an appearance of mystery over all the 
great palaces, with their tall windowless 
walls™inclosing acre upon acre of court- 
yard and garden and palace; walls that are 
topped here and there by the iridescent 
green tiles of a roof, by some rich mosque 
tower, or by the straight tall stems of the 
cypress. Now and again a European Min- 
ister and his suite are shown the great 
neglected gardens, the paths roofed with 
broken trellis hung with vines—wilder- 
nesses of orange and olive and “pome- 
granate trees. The whole is rank with 
weeds, but everywhere there is water, and 
in their way they are beautiful gardens 
indeed. Scattered about, almost hidden in 
the dense vegetation, are little buildings, 
often consisting of only a portico and one 
room, rich in tiles and painted ceilings, 
and often marvels of native art. Here 
sometimes the Sultan sits to receive the 
representatives of the powers, reclining 
cross-legged upon a sofa-—a white figure 
surrounded with its Oriental setting—while 
at his side stands his Vizier. The European 
diplomat, in his uniform of gold lace, at- 
tended by his military and civil staff, 
forms a strange contrast, and on one uc- 
casion the writer noticed that his She- 
reefian Majesty was much more interested 
in the busby of an officer of the Queen's 
Company of Grenadier Guards than in the 
conversation. oe, 
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For England. 

Of all great deaths on English ground, 
thine most, 

Simon de Montford, doth my spirit stir. 

Thou fought'st for England, and thou 
died’st for her, 

Thyself of other race, from outland cast. 

Law's mandatory and Freedom's, thou thy 
host z 

Didst hurl against sceptred law-breaker; 

Nor didst thou blench when Fate in plume 
and spur 

On Evesham field swept 
ghost. 

Then for their lives thou bad’st thy nobles 
fly. 

“Thou dying, we would not live,” 
made reply, 

And dauntless round 

were mown. 

And thou, with wrath that hewed its way 
on high, 

Fell’st fighting the steep fight of Liberty, 

In a crashing forest of the foe, alone. 

—WILLIAM WATSON in The Atlantic, 


like a hungry 
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thy - dauntlessness 


Gulls and Turbots. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

The cod, pollock, whiting, turbot, brill, 
and all the flat fishes, and many more of 
these, with the pilchards and herrings, in 
the first stages, live in the surface of the 
sea, and most of the sea birds, especially 
the gulls, are ceaselessly preying upon them 
when in this helpless state, as nothing 
is easier than for these birds to pick up 
fish not larger than rice grains. On ask- 
ing the fisher folk in the Spring months 
of the year why the gulls are so constantly 
dipping their beaks into the sea, they will 
tell us they are after bait, (young fish,) 
but without really thinking of the final re- 
sults of these ceaseless activities. 

To illustrate the destruction of these in- 
nocents, let me give a case or two such ag 
are yearly happening off the coasts of 
Cornwall and Devon. In these waters, as 
the Spring advances, turbots leave the 
outer depths of the channel and move to- 
ward the land for the purpose of spawning. 
This interesting work is generally accom- 
plished within the limits of some three, four, 
or five miles of the shore, the females 
shedding from five to fifteen million eggs, 
so that it must be at once seen that, as 
the turbot is one of the most productive 
of creatures, it ought to be one of the 
most plentiful fishes on the coasts. But 
note what follows. 

By July young turbots, about half an 
inch in diameter, may be found in the sur- 
face of the sea, making their first journey 
toward the land. This effort takes them 
a month or six weeks to accomplish, their 
home, being, for the first twelve months 
of life, on the sea bottom, within a hundred 
yards of the shore. But the crossing of 
this strip of sea leaves fearful results to 


.time, was reported at 1% per cent. 
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these little ones. The destruction of Na- 
poleon’s hosts fleeing from their enemies 
actoss the frozen steppes of Russia will 
not compare with the yearly losses sus- 
tained by those innocents from the horrid 
beaks of these birds. History tells us the 
remnant left of the former was about one 
in a hundred of that wretched army, where- 
as I question if of the latter there are left 
as much as one in a million of these 
valuable creatures. 


Aftermath. 
wipe splendid day to sombre darkness 
es; 
When all the riotous birds have hushed 
their song, 
And the blue water and the perfumed 
throng 
Of flowers are hidden; when sad shadow 
lies 
Where golden sunshine erstwhile filled the 
eyes, 
And all is dark and cold the hills among; 
Oh, then the moon will rise, and, pure 
and strong, i rs 
Flood the gray world with silver to the 
skies! 


So, when youth's glow and glory fade 
away; . 
When the sweet laugh and dearer love- 

words die; 

The high endeavor and the happy play 
Alike are past; perhaps in the dark sky 

Another light will bring a lovelier day, 

More tender, rarer, full of mystery. 
~HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE in The 

Century. 
Gold Supply and History. 
From The North American Review. 

There are only two periods in the history 
of the money metals that can be compared 
to the present, and to which we may look 
for any experimental light upon the sub- 
ject. One of these was the period following 
the discovery of America and the exploita- 
tion of the»streasures of Mexico and Peru, 
and the other the period following the dis- 
coveries in California and Australia. In 
the period of 150 years following the discov- 
ery of America, the depreciation of the 
metals was about two-thirds of their value; 
that is, in 1650 a given amount of gold or 
silver bought only about one-third as much 
as in 1500. The result, naturally, was ex- 
treme confusion in affairs, great suffering 
among wage earners, and embarrassment 
to all whose incomes were fixed in terms of 
money. The “ poor laws” of Queen Eliza- 
beth’'s time have been attributed to the 
distress caused by the rise of food without 
equivalent compensation to the wage-earn- 
ing class. The quarrel of Charles I. with 
Parliament was. undoubtedly aggravated 
by the necessity for new taxes to overcome 
the declining value of the revenues; and 
some historians hold that it was the dead- 
ly money question, the bane of politicians 
in all ages, that cost him his head. 

Gold was discovered in California.in 1848, 
and in Australia in 1851; and by 1852 these 
new fields were producing together over 
$100,000,000 a year. The first sign of the 
influx of the new gold into Europe was 
seen in the holdings of the Bank of Eng- 
land. They went up from about $40,000,000 
in 1847 to $110,000,000 in June, 1853. To get 
this idle money into use the bank reduced 
its regular rate of discount to 2 per cent.; 
and the market rate, for a considerable 
The be- 
lief that the new supplies of gold would ef- 
fect a permanent reduction at the rate of 
interest was so general that Mr. Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed 
in Parliament a scheme to refund the con- 
sols below 3 per cent. and fixed the rate on 
exchequer bills at 1% per cent. 


Theatrical Interpolations. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

It is related that Fechter was more 
than once the victim of an outspoken deni- 
zen of the topmost circle. On one occa- 
sion, in a melodrama, the tragedian was 
slowly paying over a sum of money to the 
villain. Everything depended upon whether 
he-had sufficient money for his purpose, 
and the paying out was most deliberate— 
so deliberate, indeed, that a member of the 
audience, wearying of the scene, enlivened 
the proceedings by yelling: ‘‘ Say, Mr. Fech- 
ter, give him a check.’” On another occa- 
sipn, when the play was ‘ Monte Cristo,” 
the hour twelve-thirty, and the end not 
yet in sight, the curtain rose discovering 
Fechter in an attituce of contemplation; 
not a movement, not a sound broke ‘the 
silence, until a small but clear voice in 
the gallery queried in tones of anxiety, 
““I hope we are not keeping you up, Sir?’ 


Europe and the Plague. 
From The Popular Science Monthly 

Physical disease (1348) then as always 
brought moral degeneracy. A great catas- 
trophe then as always weakened the vir- 
tues and strengthened the vices of poor 
custom-bound humanity. A physician at 
Avignon writes: ‘“ The father did not visit 
his son, nor the son his father. Charity 
was dead.’’ Villani says of his neighbors 
at Florence that they behaved as “ might 
perhaps be expected from infidels and sav- 
ages." ‘‘Men gave themselves up to the 
enjoyment of the worldly riches to which 
they had succeeded.’’ The English manor 
court rolls record more than one case 
where a house bereft of its occupants by 
the plague was plundered by the neigh- 
bors, and bodies of the dead stripped by 
their own fellow-villagers. The wealthy, 
in the months following the plague, gam- 
bled, reveled, steeped themselves in glut- 
tony and lechery; the poor idled, brawled, 
took advantage of the necessities of their 
lords, and became irreligious and rebellious. 
Scarcely a writer fails to record the utter 
selfishness of the period of the visitation 
and the dissoluteness and lowered morals 
which followed in its wake. The survivin 
laborers insisted on higher wages, an 
employers used their influence with the 
Government to pass laws to compei the 
acceptance: of the old rates. Contention 
raged between rich and poor, and the seeds 
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were sown for Jacqueries and peasants’ 
rebellions. The building of churches ceased 
for a time. The newly laid foundations of 
the vast nave and choir of the cathedral 
at Siena were left as they were, and have 
never been built upon to this day. A thou- 
sand partially built churches remained sta- 
tionary for a time, and their construction 
was resumed only when architectural style 
had changed so distinctly that the line of 
division can still be seen. At Oxford and 
Cambridge and Paris the number of stu- 
dents was depleted and never again rose 
to its former number, The clergy suffered 
more than any other class in the commu- 
nity. Many a monastery had lost its whole 
body of occupants. In others the few sur- 
vivors, with diminished income from their 
land and weakened devotion and discipline 
because of the death of their leading mem- 
bers, never refilled their numbers or re- 
gained their old prosperity and vigor. The 
Bishops were compelled to ordain to the 
service of the Church the young, the fnex- 
perienced, the illiterate, and even then 
there were too few for its needs. 
* The Nightingale. 

The silence is no more; ’tis shattered by 

A frenzied rapture from a_ feathered 

throat. 

Or is’t a Seraph drifted down the sky 

The dreaming earth with sudden glory 

smote? 


I know not: is it ecstasy, or pain, 
Or sated love, or unfulfilled desire, 
That, crystallizing, falls in silver rain, 
And turns a bird’s breast to an angel 
lyre? 


O wizard-voice, dividing all the dark! 
O wonder-bird, that seeks night's 
tering wing! 
Leaving the day to the ambitious lark, 
When all the world’s awake to hear him 
sing. 


shel- 


Wherefore so humble, master of thy art? 

a peerless improvisatore! say. 

Ah me! the answer comes from mine own 
heart: 

“The Songs of Sorrow are not for the 

day.” ; 

-—M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE in Cham- 

bers's Journal. 


A Dutch Fisherman's House. 
From Outing. 

The interior of one of these tiny Katwijk 
houses is a study in simplicity; the large 
room is kept for Sundays and for company 
~—incidentally serving as bedroom for the 
family. In the walls are sets of doors, 
like cupboard doors; behind these are box- 
like compartments in which are built beds. 
The other room is kitchen and living room. 
The old Dutch hearth is in the corner; a 
copper kettle hangs from the crane. The 
table before the window, with its china 
coffee service always ready, is a feature of 
every home. In the cupboard are just 
enough plates, knives, and forks for the 
family. Cleanliness seems the watchword 
of every household, for everything glistens 
from the brick doorsteps, where lie the 
white sabots, to the fascinating brass and 
copper utensils hanging about. The wo- 
men’s duties are not many, their cares 
few; having scrubbed the house within and 
without, they linger about street corners 
gossiping or stand for hours out on the 
dunes, arms akimbo, looking out to sea. 
But. out in the fields they do labor hard. 
Up through the gray mist their sturdy fig- 
ures loom darkly as bending over hoe or 
stooping to the earth they toil silently, pa- 
tiently, from dawn till dusk. Wives and 
daughters of the fishermen spend many of 
their days mending the huge nets, which, 
stretched out over the dunes, envelope 
them in a clinging veil of black. Along 
the edges sit the women) wooden needle and 
stout cord in hand, repairing the great gaps 
and yawning holes, stopping occasionally to 
drink a cup of hot coffee brought out to 
them in pots by the children. 


Our Manufacturing Establishments. 
Carrol! D. Wright in The World's Work. 
The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1890 was 355,415. At the present 
time the Census Office has received the 
schedules of 653,000, but probably ndt more 
than 500,000 of these are for establishments 
comparable with those counted in 1890. 
Taking this cficulation as fairly correct, 
however, there has been a gain in the ten 
years of nearly 150,000 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of goods. The 
total value of products, including receipts 
from custom work and repairing, in 1800 
was $9,372,437,283. Basing an estimate on 
the increase in the number of establish- 
ments and the tabulations of States al- 
ready completed, a most conservative 
figure for the value of all products in 1900 
is $15,000,000,000. . 
The statistics of manufactured products 
show that the United States is easily in 
the supremacy relative to ahy country in 
the world. The commercial statistics are 
equally satisfactory. For the calendar 
year 1900 our exports of domestic products 
were greater than those of any other coun- 
try, their total value for that year being 
$1,453,013,659. Great Britain ranked next, 
with $1,418,348,000, and Germany next, 

with $1,050,611,000, 


A Questionable Pet. 
From The Spectator. 
The kinkajou is certainly interesting, 
and, when in good humor, very lovable, 
having enjoyed an intimate ac- 
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such and bite their ankles. Occasionally 
it is subject to paroxysms of rage, and at- 
tacks man furiously. It is extraordinarily 
tough and strong for its size, and its sharp 
canine teeth inflict great wounds, while it 
clings on with its tail and four legs. I be- 
lieve it would be able to kill an old or in- 
firm person in a short time without warn- 
ing. It makes such a noise tumbling about 
its cage at night that even in neighboring 
rooms sieep is at times interfered with. As 
it Is crepuscular in its habits it must be 
played with in the evening, but it requires 
food and attention at other times. For 
any one who has much leisure, a tough 
skin, a large space with nothing breakable 
in it, and no other pet likely to be killed 
by it, the kinkajou will prove an interesting 
acquisition. 


Oldest Egypt and France. 
From The Monthly Review. 

One finds on examination that the 
very oldest inscription in the whole world, 
whose age is fixed generally at 6,000 years, 
represents the Egyptian King Snefura, 
who reigned about 4000 B. C. (before the 
building of the Pyramids), conquering an 
Arabian or Asiatic enemy. The face of 
the kneeling enemy and the surrounding 
hieroglyphics put this interpretation be- 
yond doubt. And where was this ancient 
record found? In the copper mines of 
Wady Magerah; which are not in Egypt 
at all, but in the peninsula of Sinai. Here 
then, as early as 4000 B. C., over all the 
stormy times of the invasion of the shep- 
herd kings, &c., we find an obvious inter- 
course between nations already beginning, 
and the influence of Egypt always persist- 
ing. The great wars of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty (wars provoked by envy 
of Egypt's wealth and power; fights, there- 
fore, like all great fights, fundamentally 
for trade) led to campaigns in Asia on a 
great seale, in which Egypt came into colli- 
sion with powerful nations, and for a long 
time she was the dominant power of 
Western Asia, extending her conquests 
from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea 
and Mediterranean, and receiving tribute 
from Babylon to Nineveh. Nor were the 
west-lying countries forgotten. Prof. Flin- 
ders Petrie and others, in the course of 
their researches, have brought the clearest 
evidence of an extremely ancient move- 
ment between Egypt and the very Western 
Mediterranean even from the earliest times. 
In a lecture delivered recently at Cam- 
bridge the former began by showing a se- 
ries of figures exhibiting marked stratopy- 
gia from the early prehistoric Egyptian 
graves, from Malta, and from the neolithic 
remains of Brassenpouy, in France. Here 
then was a clear and undoubted inter- 
course before the rise of history between 
Egypt and Malta and France; for all the 
remains are of the same approximate date. 
And that intercourse, like all real inter- 
course, was carried on by sea, otherwise 
how could it have reached Malta, or fur- 
ther, France? 


Treatment of Servants. 
From The Cornhill. 

It should be remembered in the first place 
that servants are not superior to the rest 
of humanity, and tbat gratitude is a rare 
virtue and generally short lived. A _ ser- 
vant—or anybody else—may feel grateful 
at the time of receiving a kindness, but 
you cannot expect him or her to go on 
feeling grateful forever, which is, I gather, 
what pedple generally expect. Must we 
have full payment for every little kindness 
we do? For gratitude certainly isa pay- 
ment, though the check by which it dis- 
charges its debt be crossed on the bank 
of our vanity or self-complacency, instead 
of being paid direct to the account of our 
pocket or our personal trouble. Then “ con- 
sideration” means many things. It may 
mean a weak indulgence or a moral torpor, 
as well as a just regard for another's 
rights or difficulties, and a servant will 
never thank you for going without what 
you are too lazy or too cowardly to insist 
upon. I believe that what appeals to, 

_ what is most valued by, servants is jus- 
tice, an attitude toward them and their 
failings not determined by the caprice 
or mood of the moment, but by the merits 
of the case; a self-control on the part of 
the mistress equal to that demanded from 
the maid. I have always thought it must 
be almost unbearably trying to stand still 
and be found fault with, without being al- 
lowed to “ answer back,” even if one were 
wrong, and if one were, perhaps, partially 
in right, or had a fair excuse if not an 
adequate reason for one’s shortcomings, 
how hard to be properly respectful! Justice 
is the crown of authority, and authority 
fitly exercised, that is to say firmly and 
with kindliness, will, in normal conditions, 
obtain from ordinary human nature a rea- 
sonably diligent and honest service. 


The Secret Society in the Philippines. 
Col. Kennon, U. 8. A., in The North American 
; Review, 

Men who aided the Americans were mur- 
dered. Three native policemen of Laoag, 
for accepting such positions, were enticed 
to an adjoining town, bound hand and 
foot, dropped head foremost into a weil, 
and buried alive. Three women and an old 
man, falsely accused of being American 
spies, were cut to pieces with bolos, and 
buried, still alive, in an old well. A prom- 
inent Ilocano, accused of being friendly to 
the Americans, and eight of his compan 
ions, were shot near Puncan. A man of 
Taytay, accused of “ going to be an Amer- 
ican spy,” and his companion wefe placed 


buried alive, one on top of the other as 
they fell. Five more were murdered in 
the same town for suspected friendliness 
to the Americans. That the people might 
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Katipunan victims; the natives, terror- 
stricken, huddled in the towns; but even 
there, under the very eyes of the military 
authorities, the vengeance of the society 
would seek out and follow those who had 
been marked for “ punishment.” Not only 
offenders against the society were amena- 
ble, but its “ justice”’ threatened their 
families, parents, brothers, sisters, and 
children. It was a reign of blood and ter- 
ror. 


The Sacred Seven. 


From The Open Court. ‘ 
The law demanded that a Hebrew slave 
should serve six years, and in the seventh 
he should go out free for nothing. (Exodus, 
sah, 2 In the temple service the priest 
had to dip his finger in the blood of the 
sacrificed. bullock and sprinkle of the blood 
seven times before the Lord, before the 
veil of the sanctuary. (Leviticus, iv., 6.) 
A woman after the birth of a male child 
was unclean seven days. (Leviticus, xii., 
2.) The Lord threatens to punish the peo- 
ple for disobedience with all kinds of ter- 
rors, and if they will not yet for all this 
hearken, then he will punish them seven 
times more for their sins. (Leviticus, xxvi., 
18.) Balaam requested Balak to build 
seven altars and prepare seven oxen and 
seven rams. (Numbers, xxiil., 1.) In 
Deuteronomy we read among the curses pn 
disobedience that the children of Israel will 
flee before their enemies on seven ways. 
(Deuteronomy, xxvili., 25,) but if they 
hearken unto the Lord their enemies shall 
flee on seven ways. (Deuteronomy, xxviii., 
7.) The walls of Jericho fell on the sev- 
enth day before the blast of seven rams’ 
horns, blown by seven priests, after hav- 
ing cOmpassed the city seven times. 
(Joshua, vi., 4.) Bathsheba’s child died on 
the seventh day. (Second Samuel, xil., 18.) 
Because David had numbered the people, 
the children of Israel were punished, and a 
choice was given him between seven years 
of famine, three months of flight, and 
three days of pestilence. (Second Samuel, 
xxiv., 13.) Naaman became clean of his 
leprosy by bathing seven times in Jor- 
dan. (Second Kings, v., 10-14.) Job's 
friends mourned with him seven days and 
seven nights. (Job, ii., 13.) Seven days is 
the time of mourning for a dead person. 
(Sirach, xxii., 13.) The psalmist sings that 
seven times a day he does praise God. 
(cxix., 164.) In Proverbs, xxiv., 16, we 
read that a just man falleth seven times 
and riseth up again. 


Cricket Reminiscences. 
From The Rambler. 

When I was in Canterbury in 1848 I 
called upon my old Friends, John and 
Fuller Pilch, and found them in the Tailor's 
Shop which they were carrying on with 
their Father. The old Man was still work- 
ing at the Trade, and did not disdain to 
sit cross-legged on the Sewing-board. 
Fuller Pilch was the finest Bats-man of 
his County (Kent) and Generation. A few 
Years later (in 1856) I happened to be in 
Paris, and it was my Fortune to see the 
first Cricket-match ever played in France 
by Englishmen. The Ground was Part of 
the Race-course at Longchamps, and the 
Season one of the red-hot Days of August. 
The Time was Three of the Clock in the 
After-noon. The Company was large and 
distinguished, and they watched the violent 
Work of the Players with Amazement. At 
last the Head of a small Party—a Lady— 
could repress her Desire for Information 
no longer; addressing me, she said enquir- 
ingly:—‘‘ And they are not compelled to 
do that? Not obliged?"’ I assured her.the 
Exertion was perfectly voluntary, and with 
a Shrug of: Wonder she said ‘‘ Vraiment?” 
In the Year 1900 the French in Paris beat 
the English at Football. 


The Future of Canada. 
From The Atlantic. 

There is no reason why Canada should 
not have 25,000,000 population within the 
span of the present generation. Her wealth 
is increasing at fourfold ratio. Her tremen- 
dous resources are only just beginning to 
be appreciated, and there is no apparent 
limit to their ultimate development. 

Conscious of her value to her great neigh- 
bor, fully appreciating the necessity of the 
good will of that neighbor to her own 
prosperity, she is chagrined at the rebuff 
she believes she has met. With anxious 
interest she is now watching the war of 
Europe against the commerce. of the United 
States, not in the hope that Europe will 
win, but in the expectation that all parties 
thereto will in time reach the conclusion 
that commercial war is a useless expendit- 
ure of valuable forces which should rather 
be utilized in the making of conventions to 
enable the trade of one country to fit ad- 
vantageously into that of another. Cana- 
dian statesmen look with confidence to the 
future to bring about some such result, 
and anticipate with equal optimism an 
early awakening of the United States to 
the promise of her neighbor to become the 
first instead of the third greatest customer 
for the products of American labor. 


The Story Without an End. 
From The Indeperd:nt. 

Have you heard of my friend P., who used 
to write for The Stable Boys’ Own? The- 
publisher of that remarkable paper—I am 
not sure that it had an editor—offered P. a 
.cent a word for a story of adventure, and 

P. agreed to write it in chapters. 
plying them weekly till the tale had 
been told, ‘The chapters went to press as 
fast as they came. Presently the publisher 
became restive. People in this stofy were 
doing extraordinary things, and never get- 
ting anywhere. P. left them in the most 
awful plights whenever he wrote “To be 
continued in- our next.” At the. sixtieth 
chapter he was no nearer to a solution of 
than he had~been in the sixth. The 
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| cent-a-word contract, about $75 a week, and 


drank champagne. Violent threats at last 
obliged him to kill off most of his charae- 
ters and write the long delayed word, Finis. 


Wind of the South, take this message, and 
bear it afar on thy pinions, 
Over the old red hills and the land of the 
long-leaved pine— 
Northward hundreds of leagues 
Snow-King’s wide dominions: 
Bear unto her that I love, O Wind, this 
message of mine. 


to the 


Whisper it into her ear when the errant 
birds, returning, 
Flutter about her feet and tales of the 
springtime tell; 
Breathe her'a word from me while the 
sunset’s beacon is burning, 
When, in the gathering dusk, she waits 
for the twilight bell. 


Tell her of Austral isles and 
tree’s magical glory; 
Tell her of roses fair and of seas where 
the white sails shine— 
Speak in what words you will, but simple 
and old my story: 
Bear unto her, O Wind of the South, this 
message of mine. 
—WILLIAM HURD HILLYER in The New 
Lippincot.. 


the palm 


Modern Chivalry. 
From The Empir: Review. 

The British soldier is the chief sufferer 
by the humanity of his countrymen living 
in ease and plenty at home. His Generals, 
obeying orders from the War Office, have 
made it clear to him that Boer property 
is sacred. Hence he has starved in a land 
of plenty. The eggs and the chickens, the 
pigs and the milk, -wére left for the com- 
mandoes of the enemy. For months Gen. 
Rundle’s men, hungry and ragged and 
footsore, tramped the eastern part of.the 
Orange River Colony, and the farms of 
the burghers in the field were as safe 
from petty thieving as the farms of Dev- 
onshire. ‘‘ How honorable,’ said the hu- 
manitarian, and he never thought that the 
enforced ‘self-restraint of Thomas Atkins 
was responsible for the terrible sick lists 
which have been such a mejancholy feat- 
ure of the war. He starved to please the 
sentimental humanitarian, and in too many 
cases he died for it. What did it matter? 
England's reputation for magnanimity was 
preserved. 

Even the enemy's sticks were respected. 
It was at Senekal, half empty because 
the burghers were out on commando, and 
our men, after a hard day’s march in 
which the sight of a tree or a shrub was 
an event, were sent out to collect fuel to 
cook their meat ration. There were plenty 
of wooden fences and trees in the town, 
but these were not to be taken on pain 
of imprisonment. A party of Royal Mount- 
ed Rifles, most of them unarmed, in their 
fruitless search for fuel, fell into an am- 
bush, and five were shot dead. In Senekal 
itself British soldiers wandered up ‘and 
down the streets collecting in their hel- 
mets and handkerchiefs half-dried ¢ow- 
dung, the Dutcn women grinning and jeer- 
ing at them from the windows. Over and 
over again when our men have been on 
short rations a full meal has been or- 
dered for Boer prisoners, and over and 
over again our men, exhausted and hun- 
ery, have had to march on foot while 
Boer prisoners were being conveyed by us 
in British carts and wagons. This, by 
monumental! ignorance of human nature, is 
supposed to conciliate the enemy. It only 
makes him despise us more and more. - 


The Camphor Tree. 
From Good Words. 

The camphor tree (Cinnamomum cam- 
phora) is an evergreen, a member of the 
laurel family, belonging to the same genus 
as the tree whose bark furnishes the spice 
called cinnamon, and is related to the bay 
and to the sassafras of the United States. 
Of symmetrical proportions, it. is one of 
the noblest objects in the forésts of East- 
ern sub-tropical Asia. In its native habitat 
it attains gigantic dimensions, notably in 
girth of trunk, some specimens measuring 
ten to fifteen feet in diameter. It is said 
they have been known to reach as much 
as twenty feet, and they may be sixty to 
over a hundred feet high, and live to.a great 
age. As a rule, they rise twenty or thirty 
feet without limbs, aud.then branch out in 
all directions, becoming a mass of splen- 
‘did and luxuriant foliage. Their leaves, 
broadly lanceolate in form, are of a light 
green color, smooth and shining above, and 
whitish or glaucous on the under surface. 
Small white or greenish-white flowers are 
borne from February to April, and by Octo- 
ber ripen into berrylike, one-seeded fruits 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 


The Quaker Witness. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

Quakers are notoriousty bad witnesses 
for lawyers “on the other side.” The late 
Josiah Hunt of Bristol, a typical Quaker 
of half a century ago, was called as a wit- 
ness in @ case tried before the Recorder. 
The opposing counsel was an_ Irishman, 
who, although possessed of a full-flavored 
brogue, was very anxious to be thought an 
Englishman. Failing to obtain much in- 
formation from the cautious replies of Mr. 
Hunt, the lawyer became rather angry, 

thus addressed the witness: “ Now, 
. Hunt, be good enough to attend to 
and remember, Sir, you are on your oath. 
“Excuse me,” said Mr. Hunt, “ but I am 
not.” “ Your affirmation, then, Sir. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Hunt, you are a Quaker?” The 
witness, looking straight at the lawyer, re- 
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HERE is a study of humanity at the 
steamship piers on steamer day that 
y is peculiar to the outgoing or the in- 
coming of the vessels. There are so many 
ships plying on the ocean ferries and so 
many people coming and going that the 
crowds at the docks make up part of an 
animated scene of which the ship is but a 
part and which almost invests the ship with 
a personality. When the lines are cast off 
and the whistle blows and the puffing tugs 
keep the ship straight as she moves out 
from her berth, a study of the people on 
board is worth taking. But it must be 
quick, and there is an involuntary feeling 
that the ship is almost a human custodian 
of hopes or affection. 

Not so many tearful faces, fading from 
view, as there used to be when the voyage 
over sea was a longer one and the ships 
were smaller and not so numerous, Young 
faces, lighted up with all the brightness 
of a pleasant farewell, old faces with an ill- 
concealed look of sadness, and others with 
the stolid countenance that expresses noth- 
ing but the fact that somebody is going 
away and that the owner and manipulator 
of the countenance wishes he or she were 
going away also. In the crowd that presses 
toward the stringpiece and then surges to- 
ward the end of the pier all are waving 
everything, from ‘kerchief to parasol, and 
throwing kisses with a liberality only 
equaled by the same kiss-throwing throng 
on the decks of the receding vessel, 

For the incomer there is another phase 
of the-human emotion. Expectancy is on 
every face; conversation is lively; the natty 
young man is,restless at the restraint of 
the officer on the dock, and indignant at 
the regulations of the Custom House peo- 
ple, and ‘‘ the smart-set " young woman, 
who has traveled over the highways and 
byways of the Old World, is generous with 
her descriptions ,of what she has seen, ex- 
changes confidences with her friends, and 
takes special care that her costume is the 
most becoming she can wear, lest the reve- 
lation of some imported fashion, brought 
down over the gangplank upon the ‘person 
of an expected friend, should be too start- 
ling a contrast. The optical illusion of 
recognition while the ship is coming in is 
one of the pleasant things of the custom of 
meeting friends, while the disillusions and 
surprises are punctuated freely with ex- 
clamation points. 

There was a crowd of sightseers and 
friendseekers on the White Star dock when 
the big Celtic was coming in. It was more 
than an expectant crowd, and rather a 
hard one to manage. Places of vantage 
were limited. With a privileged few, there 
was alertness, and all was good-natured, 
the taller men having the best of it. As 
the Celtic came up stream and pointed in 
toward her berth, the pent-up anxiety broke 
out and then died away, only to break out 
again with the sweetest looks from the 
Summer girl of little avail in securing 
preferment. 

There was a tall, modest-miened old gen- 
tleman hemmed in by a lot of pretty wo- 
men, to whom, with a dignity that was 
almost grandfatherly, he seemed willing to 
give his place near the front. He had the 
look of one who had scanned the horizon 
from shipboard and surveyed the ship from 
water line to funnel top with a critical eye. 
When a man in the White Star Line uni- 
form quietly said: ‘‘ This way, Captain!” 
and gave him a better place, he nodded 
graciously, took the place, and, without 
any apparent intrusion on the good nature 
or courtesy of the official, took the writer 
with him. “ 

“She's a big one, young man," said he, 
without looking away from the vessel, as 
she came in slowly. *‘ Sets the water well, 
and handles like a rowboat!” 

Soon the newcomer was in her place; the 
crowd had broken itself into groups. The 
first excitement of the Celtic's arrival had 
died away, like the ripple from a spent 
wave. The serious business of the day 
began, and the first-voyage passengers 
awaited revenue regulations with such 
serenity as they could command. 

The old-time Captain went aboard ship 
and interestedly watched the newspaper 
men at their work, for a time. Then, as the 
writers separated the old Captain became 
reminiscent. In a pleasant lounging place 
astern he made an entry in a well-worn 
memorandum book, which he carefully 
treasured. 

“This book's one of my treasures,” said 
he, tapping it affectionately on its morocco 
cover. “ That's the link between the old 
times and the new, to me—and it goes 
back more years than you've seen. You're 
in no hurry, and I've time to chat a little.” 

He stood, gazing out upon the river, and 
then surveyed the deck scene with an ex- 
pert’s eye. 

“They're building big ships nowadays, 
and there are more coming. Well, there's 
business for them, and there doesn’t seem 
to be any limit to skill and invention. Why, 
look over there—"’ and he pointed with his 
cane to the New Jersey shore, and swept 
the horizon with a motion that began away 
up stream and ended away down toward 
the Narrows. ‘ New York isn't big enough 
for all the steamship lines, and there's a 
steamship town over the river. You see 
that big house, with the trees and a lawn 
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about it, high up on the cliff? That's the 
old Stevens place, on Castle Point. Used 
to belong to Commodore Stevens—a big man 
in his day. It looks down on commerce 
now. Hoboken’s a big place now—and it isn’t 
as pretty as it used to be when they had 
the little old ferryboats running, and the 
Elysian Fields were a recreation ground 
for New Yorkers on a Sunday. Talk about 
it now to a man of to-day, and he'll ask 
you where it was, but his grandfather will 
tell him, if he has a grandfather, and he'll 
go back to the early days of the New York 
Yacht Club, when he tells it, and how. the 
boats were anchored over there, and they 
had the boat builders in New York waters 
and turned out boats that could win races 
at home and send one over to bring back 
a cup from England and give us something 
to fight for. 

“New York’s a big place; skyscrapers in 
buildings and comparatively as big a de- 
velopment in the steamship business. The 
newspapers recently had pages of good 
reading about what a century has done. 
The half century closest to 1901 did fully 
its share of it. Fifty years isn’t such a 
long stretch, after all, to an old New York- 
er, who has seen the city grow till it takes 
in part of Westchester and holds Brook- 
lyn fast with one big bridge and another 
coming. 

“There's Staten Island; that used to be 
a garden spot, when the ‘swell’ people 
lived there, and the New York Yacht Club 
had its home there, and the races were 
sailed over a course that began at Owl's 
Head—where it sometimes took an hour to 
get away—into open water in the bay- 
They’re trolleying or rapid-transiting the 
island now, but it has lost its place in the 
love of the present people. 

‘“‘And Brooklyn’s spread out all over, 
with its river front so full of piers and 
warehouses that there isn’t room for more; 
and business is creeping up along the 
shore of Hell Gate at Ravenswood and As- 
toria. 

“The shipping Interests of New York 
have made great changes within that fifty 
years, and they're going further up stream 
every year. The East River shows it more 
than the North River, since the sailing 
vessels have sort of lost their hold. The 
North River always had its steamboat 
docks, and some big bulkheads, but the 
ships that come in wanted big, long piers, 
so they stretched them out as far as could 
be, and away up town they have planted 
steamship lines till the question is how 
much higher up they will have to go.” 

The memorandum book had been taken 
from the pocket, carefully opened, and re- 
ferred to, and the old Captain continued: 

“The ocean steamship wasn't my line 
of business. The clipper ship was my hob- 
by, but when you've seen the spray fly 
from the bows of a big one, racing around 
Cape Horn, and think of the busy times in 
the fifties, and look at New York's ship- 
‘ping to-day, it leads up to the big lines un- 
der foreign flags, and you can’t help think- 
ing that the American Line is something 
to be grateful for. 

“The Cunard people were the starters 
in the ocean trade, away back in 1840, 
with the sidewheeler Britannia. They ran 
ships to Boston and to Halifax. Side- 
wheelers were the boats first built. The 
old Scotia was the last of this kind, and 
everybody knew Capt. Judkins. He was a 
good ship master and a good fellow, afloat 
or ashore. All the stories told of Judkins 
would fill a book, and many a landsman's 
story has been credited to him—provided it 
was a good one, with enough salt water in 
it to make it go. The history of the Cunard 
Line is a story of steady work, and they 
pride themseives on the Lucania and the 
Campania and steady going. 

“There was the start of an American 
Line with the Collins Line ships, about 
1850. The Cunard people were having it 
their own way, and I think Congress grant- 
ed a subsidy to Collins, and the Pacific was 
buflt and made a quick trip from New 
York to Liverpool—inside of ten days. They 
had the Atlantic, the Arctic, and the Adri- 
atic—all fine ships. But bad luck goes with 
ships sometimes, and the story of the 
Collins Line is a sad one. The Arctic was 
lost in 1854, and Mr. Collins's family with 
her; the Pacific has never been heard 
from since she left Liverpool on a home 
voyage in 1855, and after a series of dis- 
asters and loss of confidence, the line, or 
what was left of it, went into the Inman 
Line in 1857. 


“Then there came sharp conpetition with 
the Cunard people, and the ships of the In- 
man Line, such boats as the City of Brus- 
sels and the City of Berlin, were pulling 
down the time across the ocean pathway. 
Meantime the International Navigation 
Company had been formed, under Pennsyl- 
vania law, in 1871, and two years later 
began to run American-built ships, named 
after the States, between Philadelphia and 
“Antwerp. Then they included a line from 
New York. All the interests of the Inman 
Line were bought by the International 
Company in 1886, and two famous ships, the 
City of New York and the City of Paris, 
were ordered. They were twin screw boats, 
and a revelation in shipbuilding. They 
were the pride of the seas, but under a 
foreign flag, and foreign built. Then Con- 


rechristened New York and Paris, and the 
American flag raised on them in New York 
Harbor. Their latest ships, the St. Louis 
and the St. Paul, are American built, and 
that’s something to be proud of. 

“The foreign lines are rich, and their 
service complete. The North German 
Lloyd started in 1857 with the steamship 
Bremen, and their biggest ship, the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, came out in 1897. 
The Hamburg-American Line is_ their 
neighborly competitor, and their ships are 
big ones, and do a heavy business. They 
began record-breaking twenty years ago, 
with the Auguste Victoria, the Lahn, and 
the Columbia—but advance in shipbuilding 
outbuilt these ships, for speed. They 
are cracking the whip over the Deutsch- 
land, and she is playing her own game with 
the record now. 

“The French Line Began between New 
York and Havre in 1864 with a mail con- 
tract from France, and their advance has 
been steady. Their first ship was the 
Washington. They are proud of the Lor- 
raine as their latest, and of La Savoie. 

“The old shipping firm of Williams & 
Guion took to the steamship business in 
1878, and the Guion Line boats Alaska, 
Nevada, and Arizona came over for their 
share of trade and -got it, and in the early 
80’s the Nevada made the run from Sandy 
Hook to Queenstown in less. than seven 
days, a record that was unbeaten for more 
than three years. 

“The White Star Line are proud of the 
Celtic, though she isn’t one of the flyers, 
and they have a right to their pride. She 
is the biggest ship afloat, or ever built, 
and overtons the Great Eastern—that big, 
strange-looking ship that came here in 1860. 
She had paddle wheels and a screw and 
Seven masts. But she was more of a show 
ship or marine curiosity than a craft for 
service. She made three uneventful voy- 
ages to New York, and was consigned to 
Howland & Aspinwall. Her last trip was 
in ’63 or ‘64, and she was anchored in 
Long Island Sound, off Flushing Bay. She 
was broken up in the Mersey in 1888. 

The White Star began their work in 
1869 with the Oceanic. Six years later 
they gave us the Britannic and Germanic, 
and began climbing down that record pole. 
I think they made some change of power 
in the Germanic, and she became a less 
than seven-day ship in 1896. Then they 
brought over the Teutonic and the Majestic, 
and in 1891 they clipped about a day from 
the record. The second Oceanic came over 
two years ago, and she 1s a good one, with 
more than 17,000 tons measurement. 

“There's the old Anchor Line, still doing 
a good business, with its line io Glasgow, 
the City of Rome its biggest boat, and the 
Atlantic Transport Line, which runs its big 
ships from New York to London, doing a 
freight business that is immense and giv- 
ing passengers accommodations that make 
people comfortable, where they want plenty 
of room and are not breaking up speed 
records. 

“It's all true, when you hear people say 
that the foreign ships have the best of it. 
So they do; but the subsidies they've had 
were the cornerstones on which they built 
success. However, it’s the more the mer- 
rier, and American prosperity will feed 
them all, and give the American lines their 
Share. 

‘| When an old fellow looks at the North 
River he sees enough to think about; but 
my early associations were with the East 
River, and; somehow, I don’t feel happy 
when I go around the Battery and ride up 
along South Street. Forty or fifty years 
ago that East River was a busy place. The 
immigrant business was in the packet ships 
of Marshall's Black Ball Line and Tap- 
scott's Line, and Spofford & Tileston's, and 
Magan. They were honest old craft, and 
took from twenty days to a month to make 
the voyage from Liverpoo]—that was before 
the steamships made a bid for steerage pas- 
sengers and cut into the packet ships’ 
trade. Now, there isn’t anything of that 
sailing ship business left but the memory. 
There were such firms as Howland & Aspin- 
wall, N. L. & G. Griswold, Snow & Burgess, 
Dunham & Dimon, Trask & Dearborn—all 
big houses, with vessels doing a good trade. 

“South Street was a meeting place for 
everybody, and the coasting trade with the 
schooners, owned by Dalliner, Potter & Co., 
Jonas Smith & Co., R. M. Demill, J. W. El- 
well & Co., O. M. Pettit & Co., and the rest 
of them, kept the harbor masters busy 
finding berths for them, their pet places 
being between Peck Slip and Roosevelt 
Street, where the big bridge goes over the 
river now. They were smart-built fore-and- 
afters, and smart boats, too, and some of 
the little fellows in the fruit trade to the 
West Indies hurried up the fastest of the 
New York pilot boats, when they caught 
them down the Bay. The pilots acknowl- 
edged .this, in those good, old-time days, 
when they met at Avery's old place in 
Water Street. 

“There was a brisk trade with Cali- 
fornia in the 50's. It was a long trip 
around Cape Horn, but that was the only 
way; there wasn’t any over-landing it 
then, and the clipper ships that were built 
down East, at Portland, East Boston, Bath, 
Rockport, and Kennebunk, were turned out 
as fast as money and labor could do it. 
And there were Webb, Westervelt, Stevens, 
Englis, and Poillon near by—all at work. 
Fast ships, those big clippers, and they 
sprung up all at once. Their lines were 
beautiful, and they were pictures to look 
at. They were sparred to perfection, and 
as to speed—there was the Challenger, a 
2,000-ton ship, owned by the Griswolds. 
She was a racer. The Flying Cloud sailed 


Red Jacket, the Young 
nd the famous old Dread- 


Sutton & Co., Snow & Burgess, W. T. Cole- 
man & Co., were heavy California trade 
men, and’ A, A. Low & Brothers had the 


and the barks Benefactor and 
Benefactress were fast ones, 

“The Lows had the Great Republic in 
1853. She tonned 3,356, and was a four- 
master, built by Donald McKay at East 
Boston. The ship was a wonder, and was 
put on exhibition at Pier 28 East River 
on her arrival from Boston. There was a 
genuine affection for the Great Republic. 
Everybody had a pride in the big American 
ship that was to be sent around Cape 
Horn, to come back with a cargo of tea, 
silk, and firecrackers. 

“She was all ready for sea, crew shipped, 
awaiting the expiration of a holiday to start 
away, when a fire broke out in Goodwin's 
cracker bakery in Front Street. (With the 
stiff breeze toward the river, the sparks 
were carried to the upper rigging of the 
big ship, and she could not be saved. She 
was scuttled in her berth as a last resort, 
and after a long time raised and sent to 
Boston to be rebuilt. That was a hard fire 
along the docks. The Joseph Walker was 
burned at Pier 29, the Constellation was 
damaged, and a new clipper, lying at the 
end of Pier 28, was cut adrift and sent, all 
afire, up the river, on the strength of the 
flood tide, to go ashore on the Hell Gate 
rocks and burn to the water's edge. The 
big side-wheeled towbgats, that after- 
ward went into Government service during® 
the war, made money. They went away 
out beyond Sandy Hook, to pick up the big 
ships and race ,into port, as it was first 
come, first, served when they got there. 

“There wasn’t room for all the big ships 
in those days. They were tied up, two or 
three deep, at the ends of the piers, wait- 
ing for turns in the slip or kept at anchor 
in the North River. Freight was piled up 
high on-the piers, and the stevedores 
worked night and day. It was a grand 
sight, with the big fellows lying at the 
wharves, with their jibbooms stretching 
over the street, and it was something that 
no other city than New York could have 
seen. 

“Then came the war. That altered every- 
thing. The coasting schooners were quick 
to get away to their home ports in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida. Their 
Captains made haste to get imto their usual 
places of loading and get out again, with 
cotton and naval stores, as a last chance, 
and many of them became blockade runners, 
The big clipper ships were scattered every- 
where; their voyages were chgnged, and 
some of them were destroyed’at sea by 
the Confederate cruisers. After the war 
the Southern trade drifted into the way of 
small steamers and some “ tramps,” and 
American shipbuilding had a hard blow. 

“This lasted about ten years, when there 
were two big ships built at Kennebunk. 
They were of the regular clipper class, and 
one of them, the Henry B. Mfyde, made a 
record of 123 days to San Francisco. 

“They're building some. big schooners 
now, and have taken to seven masts. 
That’s a revelation and a comparison with 
what they used to be. And there are other 
big ships under way in Maine; but the 
iron and steel boats have the advantage, 
and steam is crowding sail out of the ques- 
tion, even in the oil trade, while there are 


.8ome good sized iron sailing ships, clipper 


built, in the same business. 

“You can see this on the East River. 
The canal boats have their place down 
near Whitehall Street; there are few 
schooners below Wall Street, and you can 
find half a dozen barks agd brigs. But 
the flags are mostly foreign, and the East 
River has changed into shedded piers for 
transportation lines to the railroads, some 
small steamboat lines, and some to the 
Eastern ports. The warehouses that were 
so much in demand are no longer promi- 
nent; the balance docks, where they took 
out the big boats, and had the Adriatic of 
the Collins Line out of water, are gone; 
the old Marble Yard, near Corlears Hook, 
has lost its calling, and it shows how ‘evy- 
erything will change. However, it's all 
right. There isn’t any use for the clippers, 
with the railroads across from ocean to 
ocean; you know what the steamships are 
doing, and New York will take care of itself 
and make changes as she wants to make 
them.” CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN. 


School in a Railroad Station. 


One would not expect to find school 
progress in a busy railroad station, and 
yet, just that was seen in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in Jersey City a few nights 
ago. A man and woman, both foreigners 
and both past middle age, were deeply 
engrossed in “lessons.*’ The woman had 
evidently enjoyed the advantage of living 
in America some time, and she was teach- 
ing her companion how to count in the 
English language. 

The man had already made a little prog- 
ress and without hesitation pronounced the 
numbers to twenty. Then he stopped and 
waited, 

“ Twenty-one,”’ said his teacher. 

He repeated the number, but fumbled 
again after thirty. So it went on until . 
train time, the pair apparently oblivious 
to the curious listeners beside them. They 
finally left, talking in an unintelligible dia- 
lect, 
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ater Train---12:10 MIDNIGHT---New York Central. 





